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Introduction 


Johannes Beltz 


Dr Babasaheb Bhimrao Ambedkar converted to Buddhism in a 
public ceremony in Nagpur on 14 October 1956.! His step was 
followed over the years by millions of his ‘Untouchable’ partisans. 
This has been a dramatic event in Indian history. Never before 
have so many people changed their religious affiliation in a mass 
conversion. There had been collective conversions of the 
underprivileged and the marginalized, even ‘Untouchables’, to 
Islam in medieval India, to Christianity in south India during the 
nineteenth century, and to Sikhism in Punjab, at the end of the 
nineteenth century (see Beltz 2001: 47-50), but the conversion 
movement started by Ambedkar remains very particular for several 
reasons which will be highlighted throughout the book. 

To start with, one has to recall that Ambedkar’s change of 
religion was not a precipitous occurrence. His decision to quit 
Hinduism went back as far as 1935 when, in what is today 
Nashik district on the occasion of the Provincial Conference of 
the Depressed Classes at Yeola, he publicly declared that he 
would not die a Hindu. According to him, conversion was the 
only option to escape the stigma of untouchability. 

Ambedkar’s declaration can be seen from very different 
perspectives—sociological, historical, juridical, and political. They 
all represent and address different aspects of his complex 
personality and his programme of social reform. Ambedkar later 
played a leading role in drafting the Indian Constitution. He was 
simultaneously a great social reformer, a political leader, as well 
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as an original sociologist and a Buddhist. His conversion to 
Buddhism had not been an isolated decision but seemed to draw 
together the different strands of his personality. It expressed his 
personal convictions as well as his political and social vision. 

Discussing Ambedkar has always been a highly politicized 
and controversial affair. Born an ‘Untouchable’, Ambedkar was, 
and remains, without any doubt the most significant Dalit leader— 
in this context his authority can hardly be questioned. While any 
criticism of Ambedkar is easily mistaken as an act of aggression 
against the Dalit community, one must indeed ask if Dalit(s) are 
the only legitimate keepers of his legacy. Kancha Illaiah, the 
famous Dalit author, claims, for example, that Ambedkar revived 
Buddhism and transformed it in India into ‘a religion of Dalits’ 
(Ilaiah 2001: 12). In a more recent article he invited all ‘other 
backward classes’ (OBCs) to become Buddhists since ‘Ambedkar 
is their liberator too’ (Illaiah 2002). The question, then, which 
needs to be addressed is: Do Dalit(s) have exclusive rights to 
Ambedkar? 

The ongoing debate about the ‘Untouchables’ being the 
indigenous people of India is another example of how Ambedkar 
is ‘Dalitized’. Ambedkar is claimed to have proved that Dalit(s) 
were the first inhabitants of India, who were later subordinated 
by the invading Aryans. This highly debatable statement 
misinterprets Ambedkar’s position, annihilating his universalist 
claims shaping them into a ‘racist’ discourse, giving ‘Dalit’ an 
ethnic connotation.” But racial conflict between immigrants and 
aborigines was never Ambedkar's concern. His analysis of caste 
is based on cultural and religious differences, not on ethnic 
exclusivism.? 

However, it would be wrong to focus our attention only on 
Dalit(s) and blame them for appropriating Ambedkar as ‘their’ 
hero. In polarizing Dalit(s) and non-Dalit(s), Ambedkar rather 
functions as an adversary. In fact, it is quite common among 
high-caste and pro-Hindutva intellectuals to blame Ambedkar for 
introducing reservations for the scheduled castes (SCs) and make 
him responsible for India’s bad performances in the public sector. 
In demanding specific rights for the SCs, Ambedkar is accused of 
having divided the Indian nation (see Shourie 1998). Apart from 
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this kind of polemics, the Hindu nationalist Sangh Parivar avoids 
attacking Ambedkar openly; its strategy is far subtler. In their 
attempt to ‘harmonize’ Indian (Hindu) society, the RSS and BJP 
combine efforts to woo the Dalit(s). Buddhism is appropriated as 
a sub-branch of eternal Hinduism, with the Buddha as an 
incarnation of Vishnu. Through the platform of the Samajika 
Samarasata Marica (Movement for Social Homogenization), a forum 
for national integration, the saffron forces attempt to streamline 
Indian religious groups and unify them as a Hindu nation. In 
fact, through their numerous publications, as well as posters and 
postcards, they attempt to project Ambedkar as a true Hindu (see 
Brosius 1997). The late M.P. Rege, the famous Maharashtrian 
intellectual, depicted him as a Hindu avatara (see Rege 1997).5 

One must keep in mind that this move further widens the split 
between Muslim ‘foreigners’ and ‘real Indians’, which is 
synonymous with being Hindu. The mass conversions of former 
‘Untouchables’ to Islam in Meenakshipuram in 1981 and Christian 
missionary activities are still resented as a dangerous threat 
to the Hindu nation.® Against this particular background, 
Ambedkar’s conversion to Buddhism takes on new significance. 
According to the Sangh Parivar’s propaganda, he chose Buddhism 
because of its Indian origin, thus showing himself to be a true 
Aryan and a patriot (see Elst 1993). 

It is clear, therefore, that a publication on Ambedkar is exposed 
to the danger of becoming a platform for ideological combat 
rather than academic discourse, as intended (see Beltz 1999). It 
is indeed a misconception to regard Ambedkar’s conversion to 
Buddhism as an attempt to reform Hinduism; his decision was 
neither the ‘last battle cry’ of an old and sick man nor a move of 
religious revenge. It is equally superficial to regard his conversion 
as merely a political reaction against caste-conscious Hindus. It 
also seems too narrow to argue that he revived Buddhism in 
India as a separate religion for Dalit(s) only. A new look from 
many perspectives—sociological, historical, and political—could 
open ways to better understand the complexity of Ambedkar as 
a leader, a reformer, and a politician. 

The contributors to this volume assume that a proper 
understanding of Ambedkar’s Buddhism could serve as a key 
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integral to studying his thought. Throughout the book we want 
to show that his decision to convert to Buddhism is central to his 
legacy. It is our aim to open up ‘the Dalit issue’ and link 
Ambedkar with the vision of reconstructing society at large. At 
the same time we propose to see him as part and parcel of the 
Buddhist tradition, even if this raises important hermeneutic 
questions. 

To dojustice to Ambedkar’s conversion, we have to understand 
his struggle to eliminate caste in India, to reconstruct society, and 
to build up a modern, progressive society of justice, equality, and 
freedom. The scholars assembled in this volume, who represent 
different academic disciplines (history, sociology, political 
sciences, anthropology, religious studies, and Buddhist studies), 
make an effort to conduct a multidisciplinary dialogue. Only 
such an approach enables us to discover the many ramifications 
of Dr Ambedkar’s Buddhism. It was not, as many claim, that he 
was preoccupied only with the removal of untouchability. Though 
a source of inspiration for Dalit(s), Ambedkar’s importance clearly 
transcends the Dalit issue—he intended to reconstruct human 
society. 

As already indicated in the acknowledgements, most papers 
included in this book were presented at the international 
conference at the University of Pune, which took place in October 
1998 and had a similar title, ‘Reconstructing the World: Dr. 
Babasaheb Ambedkar’s Understanding of Buddhism’. 

The conference was organized as a tribute to the work of 
Eleanor Zelliot by her colleagues, admirers, and students, and 
hosted by the Department of Political Sciences, the University of 
Pune. This volume is also dedicated to her. Eleanor Zelliot was 
among the first scholars to take up academic studies on Ambedkar 
and she has also studied related issues such as Dalit literature 
and the gender issue, remaining an authoritative source of 
information and help.” Considering this, it seemed only natural 
to include her paper in this volume, even if it may look unusual 
for an honorary publication. Eleanor Zelliot’s paper is indeed an 
introduction to Ambedkar studies as well as a general overview 
of themes and topics discussed throughout this volume. 

Unfortunately, some renowned scholars, such as Owen Lynch 
and Jayashree Gokhale, could not join the conference, while 
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others, such as Ram Bapat, Valerian Rodrigues, Jayant Lele, 
Dhammachari Vimalkirti, Bhagwan Das, D.C. Ahir, and K.N. 
Kadam, were unable to contribute to the present volume for 
various reasons. It goes without saying that many other scholars 
could have been included in this collection. But having only 
limited space available, we decided to select articles strictly on 
the lines of impartial academic debate and the possibility of 
thematic interconnection. We tried to avoid idealizing and polemic 
ideological statements, in order to provide a consistent and 
comprehensive volume. In fact, we regret that new academic 
studies on Buddhism from within the Dalit community were not 
available in English. 


RECONSTRUCTING SOCIETY 


Obviously, Ambedkar’s conversion to Buddhism was primarily 
directed against the Hindu religion. At the conference in Yeola he 
explained that if caste is to be demolished, one must quit 
Hinduism, which sanctified caste in its holy scriptures, such as 
the Dharmasastras (see Das 1963-1980: 11-72). The identification 
of Hinduism with caste is not as banal as it might seem; and 
Ambedkar’s elaborate criticism of caste is not a simple ideological 
statement or a mere polemic. 

In his paper here, Olivier Herrenschmidt presents a close 
reading of Ambedkar’s articles ‘Castes in India’ and ‘Annihilation 
of Caste’. Herrenschmidt explores Ambedkar as a systematic and 
analytical sociologist. This is an innovative approach; because 
the sociological community has so far largely ignored Ambedkar, 
which is surprising, not only because Ambedkar considered 
himself a scholar, but because his analysis of Indian culture, the 
caste system, authority and religious power, and the religious 
foundation of the Hindu social order are significant contributions 
to contemporary sociological debate. His interpretation of, un- 
touchability in terms of social psychology'and his characterization 
of it as ‘graded inequality’ undoubtedly provide a valuable tool 
in examining Indian society. 

One could add here, as Herrenschmidt rightly points out, that 
Ambedkar’s theories can be read from a structuralist perspective. 
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Indeed it seems that Ambedkar and the great French anthro- 
pologist, Louis Dumont, share a certain number of premises and 
somehow come to similar conclusions. Both stress the sacred 
foundation of society and both see Indian society as a whole to 
be determined by the Hindu order, which is sanctified in Hindu 
scriptures. However, Dumont tends to legitimize caste hierarchy 
and caste subordination (see Fuchs 1988: 347). Ambedkar’s 
significance is that he does not stop with academic analysis. 
What makes his thinking so important is that he wanted to 
overcome, not merely study, this caste-ridden society. 

In her contribution, Gail Omvedt too affirms that though 
Ambedkar was trained Dain y.50 an economist at Columbia. 
University, he had developed a sociological theory of religion. 
Omvedt argues that Ambedkar should be seen in the context Of 
other sociologists of religion such as Emile Durkheim, Max Weber, 
Karl Marx, and Peter Berger. Focusing on Ambedkar’s posthumously 
published article ‘Philosophy of Hinduism’, she analyses what 
one could call the core of|[Ambedkar’s sociology of religion.) 

It seems that Ambedkar’s notion of modern religion is 
comparable to the idea of ‘secular religion’ forwarded by John 
Dewey, Ambedkar’s one-time teacher in New York, who published 
his concept in 1934, nearly two decades after he and Ambedkar 
met. Both thinkers conceived a reworked religion as advancing 
democracy and equality, but their tracks diverged from this 
shared assumption (see Fuchs 2001). 

Indeed, Ambedkar’s writings disclose that he had a genuine 
interest in what one could call'the theory of religion/In his article, 
Yeshwant Sumant rightly points out that Ambedkar not only 
read modern Indian authors carefully but also the works of 
Spencer, Durkheim, Robertson Smith, and Dewey. These authors 
inspired him to see religion as a force that could raise the 
operative social values of civilization to a higher level (see 
Webster 1999). In addition, Sumant stresses the fact that Ambedkar 
should also be seen within the context of twentieth-century 
Maharashtra. Ambedkar shared the liberal and rationalist insights 
of the nineteenth-century social reformers such as Ranade, Shinde, 
and Jotirao Phule but he questioned their theistic and deistic base 
in dissociating morality from religion.’ 
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In her essay, Eugenia Yurlova emphasizes that nothing but 
democracy counts for Ambedkar. Considering Ambedkar’s 
atheism and the political quality of his Buddhism, one could ask 
what differentiates it from Marxism? According to Yurlova, the 
biggest difference is in the evaluation of religion. Ambedkar did 
not subscribe to Marx’s negative characterization of religion as 
the opiate of the masses. He had a far more positive idea in his 
mind of how religion could be progressive and constructive for 
human society. In addition, seeing Buddhism and Marxism as 
competing ideologies, Ambedkar appreciated the democratic 
character of Buddhism, absent in the totalitarian communist 
regimes of his time, and anticipated the failure of the communist 
order and Marxism. 

He asserted that the social ethics provided by Buddhism for 
the construction of a new society are universal (Ambedkar 1980: 
4-5). Ambedkar did not mean to propose a communal religion for 
the ‘Untouchables’, or Dalit(s), alone. It is not justified to see him 
seeking an exclusivist subaltern religious identity. He did not 
want to create another specifically Dalit religion, orientated as an 
antipode to the hegemonic mainstream. He tried to overcome 
communalism and communitarian identities. He transgressed 
discourses of domination and resistance that defined ontological 
differences between different groups of people. 





REINVENTING AN EGALITARIAN AND UNIVERSAL 
RELIGION 


| Far from creating a religion, Ambedkar held Buddhism to be a 
' social philosophy based on morality and science, and not a 
religion at all. He saw it as purified from all superstition, rituals, 
and theology, without any belief in God or worship of God, 
without prayers or sacrifices—Buddhism was nothing but 
morality. Buddhism was a social institution as well as a personal 
concern for purifying body, speech, and mind, and attaining 
nibbana. It was simultaneously a code of conduct (the elementary 
moral basis of society) and an individual ethic that became part 
of one’s personal identity. However, Ambedkar’s most important 
innovation was in his viewing of Buddhism as totally secularist 
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and anti-traditional. According to him, the Buddha never claimed 
infallibility for his message; on the contrary, he invited it being 
tested and questioned (Ambedkar 1992: 222). Elements of it could 
even be omitted if they proved unnecessary or obsolete. The 
Buddha, therefore, certainly did not intend to invent another 
normative religious tradition. 

These statements, however, give rise to certain pertinent 
questions. Can such a radical reinterpretation be accommodated 
by any Buddhist tradition? Does Ambedkar quit what one could 
label as Buddhist philosophy? And, even more categorically, is 
Ambedkar a Buddhist at all? 

First, one should remember that Ambedkar’s conversion 
corresponds to his deepest personal and philosophical con- 
victions. He believed that only Buddhism could establish universal 
ethical norms and offer solutions for a reconstruction of the 
world. In this sense, it might be difficult to deny his claims to be 
a Buddhist. Still, as Christopher Queen reminds us in his essay, 
Ambedkar’s conversion provoked uneasiness among certain 
Buddhist authorities. Indeed, Ambedkar not only preached his 
radical Buddhism but also criticized traditionalist Buddhist 
teaching. Examining The Buddha and His Dhamma, one is surprised 
to find that he attempted to write a Buddhist Bible containing the 
‘original’ and ‘true’ message of the Buddha and his life. He also 
abandoned the Four Noble Truths—generally considered the core 
of Buddha’s teaching—as posthumous falsifications and set up 
a new agenda for the Buddhist clergy. 

Adele Fiske has studied the question of how Ambedkar treated 
Buddhist scriptures. !° She explored Ambedkar’s use of Pali texts— 
which translations he preferred, what he quoted and what he 
omitted, where he changed the emphasis or even the sense of texts. 
In her conclusion, Fiske stated that Ambedkar made a highly 
selective use of Buddhist scriptures and often interpolated them in 
order to formulate his personal vision of Buddhism. But as 
Christoph Emmrich recalls, orthodoxy is, within the history of 
Buddhism, by far the lesser issue compared to the role of orthopraxy. 

Again, the problem of Buddhist orthodoxy and the question 
of religious fundamentalism arise. Was Ambedkar’s stand 
‘sectarian’? Pradeep Gokhale formulates an interesting argument 
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in his paper. According to him, Ambedkar’s methodical procedure 
is justified. In India, philosophical systems have always developed 
through commentaries that rearranged and reinterpreted earlier 
statements. Often they questioned the basic tenets of their own 
schools. Gokhale quotes the example of Nagarjuna who critically 
examined the Four Noble Truths and introduced the notion of 
siinyata (emptiness) as the dominating framework of a new 
Buddhist philosophy, the Madhyamika. Gokhale concludes that 
there is no analytical problem in labelling Ambedkar a Buddhist. 

There are other ways to deal with Ambedkar and his specific 
form of Buddhism. From a phenomenological perspective, 
Christopher Queen considers Ambedkar an ‘engaged Buddhist’ 
(King and Queen 1996), following the conceptual proposals of 
Heinz Bechert (1966-1973), George Bond (1992), and Richard 
Gombrich and Gananath Obeyesekere (1988). All of them use 
categories such as ‘Buddhist modernism’, ‘Protestant Buddhism’, 
or ‘engaged Buddhism’ to label a generation of writers and 
activists living in Asia and the West, who innovated Buddhism 
in an unprecedented way. The tradition is radically reinterpreted 
and the role of the bhikkhu and the layperson is re-evaluated. For 
all its innovations and reforms, this kind of Buddhism nevertheless 
retains the central elements of the Buddhist vision—a vision of 
human self-cultivation, social awareness, and sensitivity, and, 
above all, a commitment to wisdom and compassion in a world 
of increasing oppression and interdependence. 

This dynamic relation between innovation and tradition, 
rupture and continuity, is central to Gary Michael Tartakov’s 
article. In his study he analyses Ambedkar’s search for 
representations of his new Buddhism. Departing from the 
illustrations of The Buddha and His Dhamma and the sculptures of 
the Buddha made by the Maharashtrian sculptor Madilgekar and 
supervised by Ambedkar, Tartakov shows convincingly that 
Ambedkar deliberately chose a universal approach for his visual 
interpretation of Buddhism. 

In fact, Ambedkar’s procedure is not as extraordinary as it 
might seem at first. Religious traditions are always reconstructed 
and reinterpreted. In the case of the ‘religions of the book’, this 
ongoing process of reformulation is generally accompanied by a 
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‘returning’ to its sources. The Protestant reformers like Martin 
Luther or Jean Calvin justified their reforms as being based on 
and confirmed by the Bible. To repeat, only through permanent 
reading and appropriation of texts can these traditions be kept 
alive and meaningful. 

Uma Chakravarti presents a challenging reading in her paper. 
She addresses the issue of how Buddhism may function as a 
motor for women’s emancipation; that is, she does what Ambedkar 
also did—explore Buddhism in order to ameliorate Indian society, 
overcome social discrimination and gender inequality. Departing 
from analyses of historic Buddhist texts, she argues that the 
Buddha responded to the social contradictions of his time. She 
goes beyond purely historic research, reactualizing I Buddhism for 
our times. Her contribution promotes Buddhism as an alternative 
to overcome Brahman(ic) patriarchy. 

At the end, however, a paradox remains. Though Ambedkar 
is undoubtedly a Buddhist, he seems to evade all attempts at 
classification. One has to adopt Wittgenstein’s concept of ‘family 
resemblance’ to enlarge our comparative tools. According to him, 
Buddhism would be ‘a complicated network of similarities 
overlapping and criss-crossing’ (Wittgenstein 1976, paragraph 
66). In this sense Ambedkar is undoubtedly not less a Buddhist 
than the philosopher Nagarjuna, the reformer Dharmapala, or the 
Marxist scholar Rahul Sankrityayan, sharing with them, however, 
only certain similarities (see Sankrityayan 1981). This widening 
definition permits the integrating of diverse phenomena and 
persons under a common category though the substantial content 
of this broad categorization remains highly controversial. One 
could ask, what is the comparative value of this definition? 
Ambedkar and Nagarjuna both refer to certain Buddhist texts, 
both might have performed rituals and shared some beliefs. But 
the most important fact is that both of them identified themselves 
as Buddhists. 


BUDDHIST MOVEMENTS IN MODERN INDIA 


Ambedkar was not the only intellectual in India who saw 
Buddhism as an alternative for modern men and women. Eleanor 
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Zelliot rightly mentions the larger revival of Buddhism in both 
India and abroad. D.C. Ahir (1989: 70) lists the pioneers who 
promoted Buddhism in India—Dharmanand Kosambi, Anand 
Kausalyayan, and Jagdish Kashyapa being the most important. 
Zelliot, Queen, and Tartakov illustrate that Ambedkar was 
enormously affected by Lakshmi Narasu, a Buddhist from south 
India and author of the famous book The Essence of Buddhism. 

Indeed, Aloysius’ paper asserts that Buddhists in south India, 
such as lyothee Thass (1845-1914), anticipated Ambedkar’s search 
for Buddhism. Tamil Buddhism, like its counterpart in 
Maharashtra, is imagined and conceptualized as religious 
morality for modern times. It is also thought of as an anti- 
superstitious, anti-caste, rational philosophy. In this regard, Thass 
and Ambedkar take similar stands. 


v 
Maren Bellwinkel-Schempp’s paper sheds some light on one of 


the lesser-known founding fathers of Ambedkar Buddhism in 
Uttar Pradesh—Acharya Ishvardatt Medharthi (1900-1971), who 
was also Ambedkar’s Pali teacher in the 1940s. One learns in her 
fascinating paper how Ambedkar’s Buddhism came into being 
and developed in Kanpur. Of particular interest in this regard is 
Isvardatt Medharthi’s relationship with the Arya Samaj. He was 
an Arya Samaji before he joined Ambedkar’s movement and he 
returned to it and to Vedic knowledge after Ambedkar’s demise. 
What makes him even more original are his attempts /to combine 
the Sant tradition with Buddhism, his reconciliation of ace! 
and KabirJExploring the relationship of mutual influence between 
the Buddhist and Sant traditions is indeed a new terrain of 
exciting future research. 

After exploring the historic dimension of Ambedkarite 
Buddhism in India, our attention shifts to contemporary India. 
The first observation that needs examination is that the conversion 
movement was only partially successful despite Ambedkar’s 
universalist intentions. Buddhism did not spread among all 
strata of the Indian population or even all over India but remained 
a religion of Dalit(s) within specific geographic areas.'! 

Even more remarkable (and paradoxical) is the fact that the 
strong anti-caste element in this movement is accompanied by 
the remainders of a kind of ‘caste identity’ among Buddhists 
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themselves. In Maharashtra, the conversion movement initially 
remained limited to the Mahar caste. In Uttar Pradesh (UP), the 
situation was quite different right from the beginning. Apart from 
the Jatav community, other SCs such as Jaisvaras and Kurils, 
became Buddhists in 1957. In UP, Orissa, south India, and 
Punjab, conversion campaigns took place during the 1990s, when 
the movement revived—Phoolan Devi’s was probably the most 
spectacular one.!2 On 4 November 2001, more than 5000 Dalit(s) 
converted to Buddhism under the leadership of Ram Raj in New 
Delhi (see Deepankar 2002). It is indeed in UP that the Buddhist 
movement has transgressed the boundaries of caste significantly, 
including many converts from the OBCs. Could the recent 
returning to power of Mayawati and Kanshi Ram’s BSP be seen 
as indicators of a broader alliance of SCs and OBCs? Systematic 
observations are lacking, and one has to wait for systematic 
ethnographic fieldwork as well as the statistical figures from the 
2001 Census, though their interpretation is ‘problematic’.'> 

Because of recruitment along caste lines, certain sociologists 
have disqualified Maharashtra’s Buddhists as ‘simple status 
seekers’, while others have stressed that their conversion often 
failed to entail a radical refusal of their old tradition. My paper 
attempts to rectify these accusations by focusing on the Buddhist 
discursive practices. I argue that the Buddhist discourse (politics, 
ritual practices, and historical myths), functions as an agent of 
change, that, in fact, this discourse expresses the Mahars’ fight 
for recognition of their equality as well as of their specificity and 
distinctness (see also Fuchs 1999). The paper also demonstrates 
that this discourse is polyphonic—it speaks with many voices, is 
institutionalized in many forms, uttering consent and articulating 
contradictions (see Beltz 2001: 288-311). 

From a theoretical perspective, Timothy Fitzgerald proposes a 
holistic look at Buddhism in Maharashtra, focusing on caste. In 
adopting a structuralist perspective, he analyses Buddhism in 
its ritual, economic, political, and soteriological dimensions. 
Fitzgerald departs from the paradox that Buddhists fight against 
caste hierarchy and oppression yet form a distinct group which 
one could easily analyse as a caste; he concludes that Buddhists_ 
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are soteriologically and politically egalitarian but remain ritually 
‘Untouchables’. 

Martin Fuchs’ article is the last contribution and could indeed 
be seen as a sort of conclusion. Resuming the major contradictions 
and questions raised in the book, he argues that Ambedkar’s 
understanding of Buddhism represents one of the most advanced 
and stringent concepts of religion for modernity. Being 
emancipatory and humanistic, it pushes religion to its rational, 
and rationalistic limits. Fuchs discusses certain dilemmas and 
problems which seem inherent in projecting an emancipatory 
rational and ethical civil religion. These regard the notion of 
religion, the link between religion and society, one’s relationship 
to the (collective) self and to one’s particular culture (that is, Dalit 
culture), and the conditionality of such religion. In practice, 
Buddhism—though conceptualized as non-religious—retains or 
regains many features of ‘religion’ as understood otherwise (as 
ritual practice, as a community term, as an identity marker). 
While meant to transform intersubjective and intercommunal 
relationships, Buddhism becomes de facto a specific way of 
life amongst others. Tensions appear between Buddhism’s 
universalistic language of liberation, associated with the 
individual, and the group or community aspect when Buddhism 
is articulated socially. 

In the end, this book is envisioned as an invitation for a 
broader and interdisciplinary academic debate. It seeks to offer 
a basis for discussion leading to a deeper understanding of 
Ambedkar as well as of religious emancipation. A study of 
Ambedkar’s Buddhism could inspire dreams of an egalitarian 
and free society and a self-respecting nation. What about India’s 
scheduled castes, who continue to suffer extreme atrocities and 
whose socio-economic condition (according to statistics on literacy 
and bonded labour) has not improved very much since 
Independence? Caste-based reservations have not provided the 
necessary amelioration of the SCs on a large scale. The new 
global trends of liberalized world markets and the so-called ‘IT 
revolution’, as well as India’s disinvestment policy, are adding to 
their deprivation. It seems quite likely that large parts of India’s 
population (and not only Dalit[s]), cannot profit from these 
developments and remain marginalized. 
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This leads me to a final remark. In the face of the threats of 
religious communalism and fundamentalism, Ambedkar’s ideas 
gain new significance. Buddhism, as imagined by Ambedkar, is 
not a Dalit religion but a universalist ethics combined with a path 
of individual purification and liberation. Buddhism, imagined as 
the basis for a civic society, does not intend to explain the world 
but to reconstruct it. Ambedkar, therefore, offers modernity, 
equality, and secularism. This may seem to be a utopian ideal, 
and impossible to realize, but may still be worth trying. In any 
case, the way is the goal. 


ENDNOTES 


1. Usually the academic title as well as the epithet ‘Babasaheb’ 
(respectable father) are used. However, throughout this book preference 
is given to shorter forms to designate Ambedkar. 

2. A mouthpiece of this current is the internationally distributed 
publication The Dalit Voice, founded in 1981 by V.T. Rajshekar, in 
Bangalore, and still edited by him. 

3. See Olivier Herrenschmidt’s article in this volume, especially the 
first proposition. 

4. Buddhism, Jainism, and Sikhism are seen as branches of the 
sandtana dharma. The recent attempts of the RSS to promote the Sikh 
religion as a branch of Hinduism illustrate the strategy. 

5. See also Pradeep Gokhale’s contribution in this volume. 

6. See pamphlets distributed by the RSS, e.g., ‘Warning of 
Meenakshipuram’ by H.V. Seshadri, 1981, or A Retrospect: Christianity in 
India by Shripaty Sastry, 1983. ; 

7. See Zelliot’s famous book—From Untouchable to Dalit (1998). 

8. See Ahir 1972, Ahir and Narain 1994, Das 1980, Gokhale 1993, 
Kadam 1993, Lynch 1969, Rodrigues 1993. 

9. According to Ambedkar, Buddhism is essentially social ethics 
(1992: 322: 3). 

10.Fiske (1907-2000) joined the Religious of the Sacred Heart in 1927. 
She worked at Manhattanville College in Purchase, New York. In 1965 
the Faculty of Philosophy, Columbia University, granted her an MA in 
history of Asian religions with her thesis ‘The Use of Buddhist Scriptures 
in Dr B.R. Ambedkar’s The Buddha and His Dhamma’. Considering it an 
astonishing and pioneering work, we decided to publish parts of her 
study posthumously I express my thanks to Christoph Emmrich for 
reviewing, correcting, and completing it, and to the RSCJ for the 
copyright. 
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11. News from several parts of India, such as Orissa, reports on mass 
conversions. After a lull of some decades, the movement seemed to pick 
up again in the 1990s. However, no systematic research is available on 
the revival. 

12. See ‘Buddhists Fight as Phoolan Flirts’, Indian Express, Pune, 15 
February 1995; ‘Queen of Chambal Turns Buddha’s Daughter’, Indian 
Express, Pune, 16 February 1995. 

13. It is very difficult to evaluate the exact number of Buddhists, since 
converts often fail to change their civic reports and officially remain 
Hindu, in order to apply for reserved posts. 
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B.R. Ambedkar and the Search 
for a Meaningful Buddhism 





Eleanor Zelliot 


Dr Ambedkar’s path to his conversion in 1956 is marked by 
signposts or benchmarks which, I feel, built in his mind both the 
certainty of Buddhism as a religion for Dalit(s) and for all of 
India, and also an idea of the kind of Buddhism he wanted to 
reintroduce to India. These facets of his journey might be categor- 
ized as (1) the intellectual revival of Buddhism in India and the 
writings of intellectuals, both in India and abroad, on Buddhism, 
(2) the beauty of Buddhism as artistically grand as well as 
historically of great importance, (3) the interest in Buddhism 
among Dalit(s) in earlier generations, (4) the relationship of 
Buddhism to the history of untouchability in India, (5) Buddhism 
as a source of equality for women as well as all humanity, (6) the 
importance of Buddhism internationally and in neighbouring 
countries, and (7) a realization of the value of the figure of the 
Buddha as the focus of the new Buddhism. These are not neces- 
sarily chronological steps but one can sometimes date a book or 
an event or a speech that is a clear indication of the way 
Ambedkar’s mind was moving. 

The story of Dr Ambedkar’s conversion to Buddhism begins in 
his youth.' In his introduction to The Buddha and His Dhamma 
(1992), which was not originally published with the text in 1957, 
he states that ‘he had been studying religion for thirty-five years.” 
He tells us that a Bombay teacher, ‘Dada’ Keluskar (K.A. Keluskar), 
a friend of his father’s, persuaded his father to allow a celebration 
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when the young Ambedkar passed his fourth-standard English 
examination—a rare accomplishment for an ‘Untouchable’ of the 
time. At this ceremony, Keluskar gave the boy a copy of the life 
of the Buddha which he had written for the Baroda Sayajirao 
Oriental Series. The legendary importance of the Keluskar bio- 
graphy is interesting not only as the young Ambedkar’s first 
glimpse of Buddhism, but also as the first of many expressions 
of interest in Buddhism among India’s intellectuals. 

It is impossible to prove how much influence this early schol- 
arship had on the development of an interest in Buddhism in the 
mind of the young Ambedkar, but it is fair to speculate on some 
possible connections, as there were many in the early years of this 
century who were interested in Buddhism (see Srinivasan 1997). 
It is quite possible, for instance, that Ambedkar knew the work of 
Vithal Ramchandra Shinde, founder of the Depressed Classes 
Mission, which educated many of the ‘Untouchables’ who later 
entered Ambedkar’s movement (see Ghugare 1983). In 1910, 
when nineteen-year-old Ambedkar was in college, Shinde claimed 
Buddhism ‘as a part of our priceless heritage’ and added that 
whatever happened in the past, ‘we should now assert our claim 
to it and derive benefit from it’ (see Gore 1989: 96). Shinde’s 
analysis of Buddhism as a religion of ‘positivism, pragmatism 
and humaneness’ would have appealed to Ambedkar (ibid.). 
Although Shinde and Ambedkar later parted on the issues of 
participation in the Indian National Congress and the manner of 
representation—election or appointment—that ‘Untouchables’ 
should have in the legislatures, it is probable that Ambedkar 
knew of Shinde’s personal and profound interest in Buddhism. 


THE EARLY CONVERTS TO BUDDHISM 


Perhaps the most famous among the high-caste converts to Bud- 
dhism was Dharmanand Kosambi, who was for at least a while 
a Sramanera, if not a bhikkhu (see Bapat 1948). He wore Buddhist 
robes much of his life; he was certainly committed enough to 
Buddhism and convinced enough of its social benefit to the 
masses to establish a vihara in Parel (a working class area of 
Bombay, now called Mumbai) in 1937 and to write a popular 
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biography of the Buddha in Marathi which was published in 
1940.3 He is most famous, however, for his scholarship, which 
involved several trips to Harvard to finish a translation of the 
Visuddhimagga. He also worked to establish the Pali Language 
Department at the University of Bombay and, from 1912 to 1918, 
taught Pali at Fergusson College in Pune, firmly establishing a 
generation of Pali scholars. Did Ambedkar meet him? Did he 
know of the Parel vihara? Did he read Bhagwan Buddha? 

In the 1920s and 1930s there was quite an astonishing interest 
in Buddhism among a trio of Indian intellectuals, who had 
deliberately (and in agreement) decided to divide up among them 
the work of reviving Buddhism. Dr Ambedkar knew two of these 
three high-caste converts to Buddhism who were creative and 
productive exponents of Buddhism in the pre-conversion period. 
The exception is Rahul Sankrityayan, the Marxist maverick and 
highly creative convert (150 books are credited to his authorship) 
who helped to promote the serious study of Tibetan Buddhism 
across the world through his visits and his collection of manu- 
scripts (see Agrawala 1961). We have no record of his meeting 
Ambedkar but he was very sympathetic towards the conversion. 
In an article in Dhammachakra, of 14 October 1976, published by 
Buddhists in Pune, evidently written immediately after the 1956 
conversion, he compared Ambedkar’s conversion to the conver- 
sion of Kubla Khan to Buddhism ‘after all religions came to 
convert him’, and praised the foresight of Ambedkar in throwing 
away ‘the unwanted things in Hindu culture’ but not letting ‘the 
original form and spirit [of Indian culture] slip from his hands’. 

The other two of the great trio, Anand Kausalyayan and 
Jagdish Kashyap, did know Ambedkar. The three had divided up 
between them work of reviving Buddhism —Sankrityayan wrote, 
Kashyap resurrected a Buddhist university, and Kausalyayan 
worked with others to re-establish Buddhism and the Buddhist 
samgha. There is an interesting anecdote of an argument between 
Kashyap and his guru, Sankrityayan. Kashyap was interested in 
meditation while Sankrityayan discouraged it, saying it was not 
proper for a young man to study yoga and meditation, lest it cut 
down on his activeness in spreading the religion. Kashyap, 
however, continued his interest (and meditated) as well as infused 
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new life into the Buddhist University of Nalanda. The third of the 
trio, the Venerable Anand Kausalyayan, spent much of his time 
from 1956 until his death in 1998, with the conversion movement, 
establishing a training college in Nagpur on the Diksabhumi 
(conversion ground) and translating The Buddha and His Dhamma 
(with sources from the Pali) as well as the Jataka tales into Hindi.* 

In contrast to many others also interested in Buddhism, these 
three did consider Buddhism as a religion, separate from Hindu- 
ism, and they actually became Buddhist monks or $ramanera 
_ (possibly a temporary stage be before full ordination), and so) they they 
were more influential in the building of Buddhism in the 
Ambedkar movement than intellectuals such as S. Radhakrishnan, 
Ananda Kentish Coomaraswamy, or the writers in the official 

overnment publication of 1956, 2500 Years of Buddhism, \all of 
whom seem to have considered Buddhism a pure form of early 
Hinduism. 

Among the others who attempted to revive Buddhism, Dr 
Ananda Nair built a Buddha vihara in his hospital grounds in 
Mumbai, and one of his associates, N.K. Bhagwat, was also a 
disciple of Dharmanand Kosambi. At the time of his death in 
1962, Bhagwat was head of the Department of Pali at Ambedkar’s 
Siddharth College (see Ahir 1989: 118). 

Ambedkar’s association with another influential convert, the 
English Bhikshu Sangharakshita, was to serve two purposes— 
first, in stimulating a Western intellectual’s appreciation of Bud- 
dhism and, second, in furthering an understanding of the 
international interest in Buddhism. Sangharakshita consulted 
with Ambedkar several times between 1952 and 1956. At their 
first meeting, Sangharakshita found Ambedkar in a combative 
mood. Ambedkar began by telling Sangharakshita what was 
wrong with the samgha. Sangharakshita, whose name means 
‘protector of the samgha’, agreed with Ambedkar’s criticism in 
spite of his own status as a member of the samgha, and then they 
had a good talk. In his valuable Ambedkar and Buddhism, 
Sangharakshita recounts a second story (1986). At the time of 
their first meeting, Ambedkar thought Sangharakshita was a 
representative of the Mahabodhi Society, which was dominated 
by Brahmans who were not Buddhists, and asked ‘belligerently’ 
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why a Bengali Brahman who was also a member of the orthodox 
Hindu Mahasabha, was president of the society. Sangharakshita 
said he himself was not a member of the society and that was one 
reason why! 

At their second meeting when the talk turned to a conversion 
ceremony for Ambedkar, Sangharakshita recommended that the 
most senior Bhikshu in India be asked to perform the initiation. 
And that was U. Chandramani of Kusinara, from whom 
Sangharakshita had received his own Sramanera ordination. 
Chandramani was indeed invited to give Ambedkar diks@ on 14 
October 1956, in Nagpur. Ambedkar’s death within two months 
of the conversion ceremony made Sangharakshita’s role in the 
conversion movement even more essential. The continuing 
importance of Sangharakshita’s touring of the localities of 
Ambedkar’s followers after his death to conduct conversion 
ceremonies and the work of the organization stemming from 
Sangharakshita’s Friends of the Western Buddhist Order estab- 
lished later in England—the Tralokya Bauddha Mahasangha 
Sahayaka Gana, fortunately known as the TBMSG—have been 
vital factors in the development of Buddhism in western India. 
Sangharakshita, together with Bhandant Kausalyayan bore the 
burden of the initial continuance of the conversion movement 
after Ambedkar’s death on 6 December 1956. 


THE BUDDHIST REVIVAL IN THE SOUTH 


There was also a revival of Buddhism in the south, this one 
among lower-caste intellectuals. Aloysius (1998) has given us a 
thorough understanding of the depth and extent of this movement, 
although the reasons for its ebbing in the early 1940s are not 
completely clear. In 1950, when he was the Law Minister, 
Ambedkar did visit Madras (in present-day Tamil Nadu and 
renamed Chennai) and Bangalore and the Kolar Gold Fields (in 
Karnataka), where there were branches of the Buddhist Association, 
whose leader at this time, Appaduraiyar, produced the Tamil 
version of Narasu’s influential The Essence of Buddhism (1948). 
Ambedkar’s important position in the government came in the 
way of his learning about the Buddhism during his visits to these 
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areas. He was not well and the overenthusiastic welcome given 
him, the unrestrained adulation, irked him to such a degree that 
he did not address the Gold Fields meeting.* He did, however, 
record that Buddhist communities existed in six centres in Madras 
State and three in Mysore, and praised their tenacity in holding 
on to Buddhism, ‘surrounded though they are by Brahmins and 
Hindus’. He expressed a wish that help be given them to renovate 
and repair the poor structures of their viharas. He also persuaded 
Maharaja of Bangalore to donate five acres of land for a Buddhist 
centre in Bangalore, where Ambedkar hoped to establish a training 
school for leaders. \ 
Even before this visit to the south, however, Ambedkar had \» , 
seen to the reprinting of Lakshmi Narasu’s The Essence of Bud-  .\..*’ 
dhism originally published with an introduction by Anagarika 
Dharmapala in 1907, reprinted in 1912, and again at Ambedkar’s 
insistence with his preface by Thacker in Bombay (now Mumbai) wi, “ 
in 1948. Through the reprinting of The Essence of Buddhism and its ye 
influence on Ambedkar, Narasu became one of the most impor- 
tant revivers of Buddhism in India. Born in 1860, of Telugu 
background and never comfortable in Tamil although he lived i? 
and taught in Madras, he was an associate of lyothee Thass, who y * 
laid the foundation of the Tamil Buddhist movement. Ambedkar .' ? ? 
met Lakshmi Narasu’s family in 1954 and discussed reprinting 
Narasu’s final manuscript, The Religion of the Modern Buddhist, 
but could not fulfil this task. Curiously enough, his conversion of 
1956 does not seem to have caused a revival in the south. It is ae 
probable that the Narayana Guru movement in Kerala and the wet 
Dravida movement of Periyar in Madras absorbed the energies of el f ia eo 
potential Buddhist leaders. It seems clear, however, that the very \.N 
fact of a historic presence of Buddhism among low castes in 
Kerala and the Tamil country did influence Ambedkar. 
One of the clearest indications that Ambedkar wanted a ration- 
al humanistic Buddhism with deep roots in India is in that 
reprinting of Narasu’s The Essence of Buddhism. The volume was 
first published at the height of the Tamil interest in Buddhism 
(see Aloysius in this volume) and reprinted in 1912, as men- 
tioned. Ambedkar’s reprint (1948) includes a brief ‘Preface to the 
Third Edition’, in which he credits Pattabhi Sitaramayya (the 
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historian of the Indian National Congress!) as his best source on 
Narasu’s life. It is interesting that Ambedkar took such pains to 
understand Narasu as a person. There is no note on Narasu’s 
caste but there is a stress on his fighting against the idea of the 
caste system ‘to the best of his ability’. In Ambedkar’s words 
(1948), Narasu: 


fought European arrogance with patriotic fervour, orthodox 
Hinduism with iconoclastic zeal, heterodox Brahmins with na- 
tionalistic vision and aggressive Christianity with a rationalist 
outlook—all under the inspiring banner of his unflagging faith 
in the teachings of the Great Buddha. 


BOOKS ON BUDDHISM 


Ambedkar’s reading of books on Buddhism was remarkable and 
quite phenomenal in quantity by the time of his conversion. V.G. 
Nair tells us that he used to help Ambedkar with reference books 
from his own personal collection and from libraries in Delhi. 
When his article, ‘Buddhist Revival in India’ appeared in 1966, 
Nair was a Research Fellow at Santiniketan, but during the 
last years of Ambedkar’s life, both men were in Delhi (see Nair 
1966: 1). Nair reports that he and Ambedkar used to meet in the 
Buddha Viharam adjacent to the Birla temple in New Delhi as 
well as at his home. Nair was an authority on Jainism, with a 
number of books to his credit, and Ambedkar’s interest in his 
library indicates a broad interest in Buddha’s time. 
Ambedkar’s letters at the Nehru Memorial Library in New 
Delhi offer a record of at least some of his reading in the last years 
of his life through his ordering of books from England. In the 
1950s, Ambedkar wrote many letters to V.B. Kadam, a Dalit 
student in London, asking for books of all sorts. Many of these 
were about Buddhism but Ambedkar’s range of interests is strik- 
ing. Among the Buddhist books, ‘Miss Horner’s book on Arhant’ 
is requested insistently. He seems to have known her, because he 
asks Kadam to see if he can get the book when he meets her at 
the Pali text society.” At the same time he asked for the Philosophy 
of Islam and the Life of the Devil, and States and Morals by Weldon. 
The list must have occupied many of Kadam’s waking hours: 
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Metaphysics by Paul Deussen, Pali grammar books, Paul Dahlke’s 
Essays on Buddhism, T.R.V. Murti’s Central Philosophy of Buddhism, 
Henry Stephan’s Problems of Metaphysics, MacKinder’s Roots of 
Democracy, Philosophy of the Common Man (Essays in Honor of 
Dewey), Duraselle’s Practical Grammar of the Pali Language and 
three other readers and dictionaries, Gray’s five Pali Books, 
Inaryeff’s Pali Grammar, Sumangala’s Graduated Pali Course, H. 
Triebe’s Pali Grammar, Sidney Hook's, Towards the Understanding 
of Karl Marx, A.C. Bouquet’s Comparative Religion, Christmas 
Humphreys’ Studies on the Middle Way and Concentration and 
Meditation, Stephen Spender’s Forward from Liberation, and the 
Papers of the British Trade Union Congress—all this while he 
was Law Minister in the Cabinet and attempting to guide the 
Hindu Law Code through a reluctant parliament. 

This list illustrates Dr Ambedkar’s consistent interest in think- 
ing from around the world; I had not previously realized the 
nature and extent of his internationalism. He was constantly 
aware both of events in the history of other countries and intel- 
lectual life in other parts of the world. This effort to understand 
was not an interest in ‘Westernization’, but rather a desire to seé 
if the world’s knowledge could contribute to a better realization 
of India’s place in the history of ideas, or, better, to see if 
knowledge of other countries led to a greater understanding of 
India. It seems to have been important to Ambedkar to learn about 
Buddhism from all angles, from Western as well as Pali sources, 
and to understand better the nature of early conversions, specif- 
ically to Christianity in Roman times. His understanding of the 
way the world works is shown in almost all of his approaches 
to India’s problems. 

The epilogue to The Buddha and His Dhamma illustrates this 
international approach. Ambedkar quotes the ‘Tributes of Indian 
authorities’ but also the words of RJ. Jackson, E.G. Taylor, 
Dwight Goddard, E.J. Mills, Leslie Bolton, and W.T. Stace. This is 
not a sycophantic dependence on Western scholars. Ambedkar 
was centred in life and thought in India. His approach seems to 
me to have been an effort to bring to India a reinforcing wisdom 
from other parts of the world, to see if there are thoughts and 
actions in humankind everywhere that illumine the history and 
the needs of India. 
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Ambedkar’s ‘Record of My Talk to the Buddhist Sasana Coun- 
cil of Burma’ is a good illustration of the way in which know- 
ledge of the world added to the rightness of the choice of 
Buddhism for India. Ambedkar said: 

In India Buddhism may be a withered plant. But no one can say 

that it is dead at the roots.... In India we don’t have to restore 

veneration for a new prophet as Nebuchadnezzar had to do for 

his God among the Jews. (1954) 

He went on to tell the Burmese gathering that ‘Untouchables’ and 
backward classes in India were eager for Buddhism because of 
caturvarna, the Hindu doctrine of graded inequality. They pre- 
ferred Buddhism to Christianity, said Ambedkar, because it was 
not alien to India, had an essential doctrine of social equality, 
and was a rational religion with no room for superstition. Like 
with the entry of Christianity in Rome, it was the poor and 
despised sections who needed religion. He told the Burmese that 
it was clear from Gibbon’s Decline and Fall that Christianity 
entered first among the lower classes and later spread to the 
higher classes, that religion of the right type ennobled people and 
elevated them, that people did not degrade religion. 


UNDERSTANDING LIVING BUDDHISM AND 
BUDDHIST ART 


The influence on Ambedkar of his visits to Sri Lanka and Burma 
in the 1950s remains rather undocumented. He seems to have 
found a lack of social concern among bhikkhus in both countries 
and this reinforced his wish for an active samgha which would 
“a week with Dr R.L. Soni, a Hindu from Punjab who had moved 
to Burma and converted to Buddhism in 1933, and Soni im- 
pressed upon him the importance of meditation. Soni had been 
given diksa by the Venerable Lokanatha, an Italian bhikkhu who 
wrote to Ambedkar in 1935 about conversion. We have a copy of 
Lokanatha’s impassioned appeal but no note of a response from 
Ambedkar. 

Several events in Ambedkar’s life in the early 1930s seem to 
me to have been important, although his declaration in 1935 that 
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he ‘would not die a Hindu’ has been given the most attention. 
One is that in 1934 he visited Aurangabad for the first time and 
his intention was not only to contact the depressed classes but 
also to visit the magnificent cave temples of Ajanta and Ellora. 
The importance of the Buddhist monuments he saw during that 
visit was, according to Pradhan (1966), one reason for establishing 
Milind College nearby in 1950.!° A photograph taken at the time 
of the laying of the cornerstone of Milind College in 1950 appeared 
later in the College Magazine celebrating Ambedkar’s seventy-fifth 
birthday anniversary. It shows Ambedkar and President 
Radhakrishnan smiling happily as they leave Kailash cave at 
Ellora (ibid.). 

Another note on the importance of Buddhist art and architec- 
ture for Ambedkar is the use of arches, like those of the Sanchi 
stupa, as gates for Milind College, although we have no note of 
a visit to Sanchi, and his bringing back a large Buddhist image 
from a visit to Burma in 1950. 

In the mid-1930s, Dr Ambedkar named the bungalow he had 
built in Hindu Colony (after living in the cement chawls of Parel 
and Dadar for thirty years) ‘Raj Griha’, the site of the first 
Buddhist council, which met soon after Buddha’s death, and the 
capital city of the early Buddhist kings. It seems to me this was 
a statement that this house would serve as the new centre of 
Buddhism in India. 


UNTOUCHABLES AS FORMER BUDDHISTS 


Myths of origin are very important for all ‘Untouchable’ castes. 
Most are fanciful, usually involving some sort of a cosmic mis- 
take. Ambedkar’s effort to find a historic reason for the formation 
of the ‘Untouchable’ castes took shape just after India’s Independ- 
ence. His theory on the origin of untouchability is found in The 
Untouchables (1948). Interestingly enough, his theory that the Un- 
touchables were Buddhists pushed to the outskirts of the villages 
when the Brahmanical revival swept through India around the 
fourth century C.E., is in a book which is dedicated to the three 
Untouchables who contributed most to Hinduism—the Bhakti 
saint-poets Nandnar, Ravidas, and Chokhamela. It is significant 
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that, although many scholars disagree with the theory, most 
accept Ambedkar’s date of sometime around the fourth century of 
the Common Era as the time that ‘Untouchable’ castes were 
formed. It is also important to note that one chapter of the book 
is devoted to untouchability in an international context (continu- 
ing Ambedkar’s practice of looking at India’s problems in a 
world context) and that Ambedkar unequivocally rejects the idea 
of a separate race as the origin of the ‘Untouchables’, going 
against the claim of many other ‘Untouchable’ leaders. In The 
Buddha and His Dhamma, he supplements his theory by a large 
section on conversion, which includes not only the conversion of 
the high and mighty but of the ‘low and the lowly’, and the 
‘fallen and the criminals’. 





BUDDHISM AND THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


There are several elements in the story of Ambedkar’s study of 
Buddhism which have not received enough attention as import- 
ant facets of his decision to embrace Buddhism. One such is the 
place of women in Buddhism. In 1950, as Ambedkar was work- 
ing on the Hindu Code Bill, which was primarily intended for the 
economic and social betterment of women, he wrote an article for 
the Maha Bodhi Journal called ‘The Rise and Fall of the Hindu 
Woman’ (Ambedkar 1955), which praises the high place of 
women in Buddhism, in contrast to Manu’s dictums. He lists 
Visaka, chief of alms-givers; Amrapali, the courtesan in whose 
home the Buddha and his bhikkhus dined;!! Queen Mallika, and 
Kokanada, who sought religious instruction. He notes that 
Mahaprajapati Gotami brought 100 women to the Buddha for 
instruction. He quotes from Bhikkunis Mutta: ‘O gloriously free 
am I’, and Metika: ‘over my spirit sweeps the breath of liberty’. 
And he tries to explain the Buddha’s hesitation in allowing 
women into the Samgha and placing them under the bhikkhus by 
noting their newness to the life of a nun and their need of some 
guidance (ibid.).!7 In The Buddha and His Dhamma, Ambedkar 
devotes a chapter to the conversion of women. 
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THE FOCUS ON THE FIGURE OF THE BUDDHA 


Gary Tartakov has shown us Ambedkar’s concern to create a 
physical image of the Buddha which represented his vision. I 
find this additional proof that Ambedkar’s search for a meaning- 
ful Buddhism focused in the end on the Buddha himself—his life 
and his teaching. In The Buddha and His Dhamma, the dhamma is 
taught in concert with the life of the Buddha. Every instance in 
Buddha’s life is removed:from myth and made part of a believable 
journey to nirvana. Ambedkar was, according to M.P. Rege, a 
deeply religious man; he treasured the songs of Tukaram and 
we know he was knowledgeable about the Untouchable saint- 
poets, Chokhamela, Nandnar, and Ravidas, although there was 
little written about these three at the time. He also knew his 
people and he knew the importance of colour and festival and 
legendary gods in Hinduism—for backhanded proof look at the 
list of ‘I will not’ in the twenty-two oaths of conversion, which 
express disbelief in Brahma, Vishnu, Mahesh, Rama, Krishna, 
Gauri, and Ganapati as gods (Kenadi 1995: 95). However, a 
totally austere and intellectual Buddhism would not have met the 
needs of the masses of India. The compassionate and colourful 
figure of the Buddha, the stories about him, the way in which he 
dealt with life, the way he is represented by artists through the 
ages—all this made Ambedkar’s Buddhism an appealing and 
satisfying religion. 

A comparison of the book Ambedkar treasured so much that 
he had it reprinted, Narasu’s The Essence of Buddhism, with The 
Buddha and His Dhamma illustrates Ambedkar’s greater focus on 
the person of the Buddha. Narasu gives us a chapter on the 
historic Buddha and then proceeds to discuss the dhamma in all 
its facets. Ambedkar not only places the Buddha’s hand in a 
teaching position on every page of his book, but posits his very 
life as the frame for the teaching of the dhamma throughout the 
volume. One example might make vivid this stress. Ambedkar 
refers to four problems in his introduction to The Buddha and His 
Dhamma. One is the problem of the doctrines of the soul, of karma, 
and rebirth, which greatly troubled Ambedkar, since he could not 
reconcile the lack of soul in Buddhism with reincarnation. In 
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refuting the idea of karma—past lives determining present status— 
Ambedkar, therefore, allows karma to be an interpolation by 
Brahmanical minds and puts his own argument in the mind of 
the Buddha (notice the phrase, ‘thought the Buddha’): 


The law of karma as formulated by the Brahmins, thought the 
Buddha, was calculated to sap the spirit of revolt completely. No 
one was responsible for the suffering of man except he himself. 
Revolt could not alter the state of suffering; for suffering was 
fixed by his past Karma as his lot in this life. The Shudras and 
women—the two classes whose humanity was most mutilated 
by Brahmanism, had no power to rebel against the system. They 
were denied the right to knowledge with the result that by 
reason of their enforced ignorance they could not realize what 
had made their condition so degraded [....] For these reasons the 
Buddha rejected Brahmanism as being opposed to the true way 
of life. (1992: 46—Chapter One, verses 40-42). 


This stress on the human figure of the Buddha seems to be 
reflected in a number of current Buddhist practices by those who 
converted in Ambedkar’s wake—many make pilgrimages to the 
places where the Buddha had lived, others join the effort to 
reclaim Bodh Gaya, the place of Buddha's enlightenment, for 
Buddhism. Plays about his life are performed both in the sophis- 
ticated Dalit rangabhumi (theatre) movement and the Dalit slums 
of the cities in Maharashtra on the occasion of Buddha Jayanti. 
Gopal Guru tells us that women’s groups in Akola district 
developed such an interesting presentation of Buddha’s life as 
they travelled from village to village that they were invited to 
perform on television (1997: 25-29). Poems and novels are written 
about the Buddha and, even more telling, about his wife 
Yashodhara, The best known of the latter is Hira Bansode’s 
Phiryad (‘Petition’ 1984), which ends: 


I am ashamed of the injustice. 

You are not to be found 

in a single Buddhist vihara. 

Were you really of no account? 

But wait—don’t suffer so. 

I have seen your beautiful face. 

You are between the closed eyelids of Siddhartha. 
Yashu, just you.!> 
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This idea, I am told, is heretical for orthodox Buddhist pandits 
but it reveals the way in which Ambedkar’s vision of the human 
figure of the Buddha as the central image of Buddhism finds 
resonance in the minds of converts. 

The late Daya Pawar’s poem both illustrates the central im- 
portance of the Buddha and the way in which Ambedkar’s 
Buddhism has interpreted the concept of dukkha (sorrow): 


I never see you 

in Jeta’s garden 

sitting with eyes closed 

in meditation, in the lotus position 
or 

in the caves of Ajanta and Ellora 
with stony lips sewn shut 

sleeping the last sleep of your life. 
I see you 

walking, talking, 

breathing softly, healingly, 

on the sorrow of the poor, the weak, 
going from hut to hut 

in the life-destroying darkness, 
torch in hand, 

giving the sorrow 

that drains the blood 

like a contagious disease 

a new meaning.!* 


This is a reflection of Ambedkar’s vision of the Buddha and his 
interpretation of the meaning of dukkha, only one instance of the 
fact that many Buddhists in the contemporary movement have 
internalized Buddhism in Dr Ambedkar’s meaningful terms. 


ENDNOTES 


1. See the many articles by Ahir on Ambedkar; for example, ‘Dr. 
Ambedkar’s Pilgrimage to Buddhism’ (1994). 

2. The Buddha and His Dhamma was published by Siddharth College, 
after Dr Ambedkar’s death. It contained neither his full introduction nor 
citations of sources. The citations appeared in the Hindi translation by Dr 
Bhadant Anand Kausalyayan published in 1961; they were checked by 
Vasant Moon and published separately, along with an index, as volume 
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11 (supplement) of Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar Writings and Speeches, 
Mumbai: Education Department, Government of Maharashtra, 1995. 
The preface 1 quote from is in the Khairmode Collection at the 
University of Bombay library, in manuscript form. 

3. Bhagwan Buddha by Dharmanand Kosambi is still in print and 
evidently well read. An edition in my possession is from the Suvicar 
Prakashan Mandal in Nagpur and Pune, published in 1957. 

4. For a fuller story on the early intellectual converts, see my ‘The 
Indian Rediscovery of Buddhism, 1855-1956’, 1979. Narain is Kashyap’s 
nephew and has edited three books on Buddhism, both to carry on the 
work of his uncle and out of his own interest. 

5. For the story of the TBSMG by an insider, see Sponberg 1996. 

6. See Aloysius 1998; 101, 188 and contemporary news clippings at the 
Nehru Memorial Library. 

7. It is unlikely that Kadam found the book since the actual title is The 
Early Buddhist Theory of Man Perfected: A Study of the Arahant Concept and 
of Implications of the Aim to Perfection in Religious life, by Isaline Blew 
Horner. First published in 1936 it was reprinted in 1975. Ambedkar was 
quite persistent in requesting this book but there is no note that Kadam 
found it. However, a note in the introduction to The Buddha and His 
Dhamma indicates the importance to Ambedkar of thinking through the 
idea of the perfect man: ‘The fourth problem relates to the Bhikkhu. 
What was the object of the Buddha in creating the Bhikkhu? Was the 
object to create a perfect man? Or was his object to create a social 
servant...?’ 

8. I am grateful to Homi Baba for impressing upon me in March 1998 
the importance of Ambedkar’s internationalism. He states that Ambedkar 
was a syncretist in the best sense of the word, exploring the world’s 
knowledge for insight into India’s needs and problems. 

9. We do know that Ambedkar was very interested in Buddhism at 
this time, even before his announcement that he would not die a Hindu. 
Ina letter to Veer Savarkar in 1933, which politely rejects Savarkar’s plan 
to build a temple just for Untouchables and criticizes his acceptance of 
caturvarna, Ambedkar notes that he is inclined towards Buddhism! 

10. During this visit he also was cursed for using the water tank at 
Daulatabad by a Muslim boy, and this unexpected hostility, according to 
Pradhan, was another reason for his concern for the condition of the 
Dalit(s) of the area (see Pradhan 1966). 

11. Many Mahila Mandals (Buddhist women’s organizations) take the 
name Amrapali to symbolize not women’s status but their service to the 
Buddha in their homes. 

12. Lakshmi Narasu devotes a chapter to ‘Women in Buddhism’ in The 
Essence of Buddhism (1948). He not only notes women scholars and the 
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importance of sisterhoods, but also discusses the better position of 
women in Buddhist countries such as Burma, Thailand, and Tibet. 

13. Talk, with slides, at the 1998 conference at Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, ‘Ambedkar in 

14. Talk at the conference on Buddhism at the TBSMG centre in Dapoli, 
January 1998. 

15. Translated by Jayant Karve, Philip Engblom, and Eleanor Zelliot, 
the peom has been published in full in Zelliot 1992. 

16. From Daya Pawar’s introduction to Kondwada (‘Cattle Pen’), 1974. 
Translated by Vidyut Bhagwat, Jayant Karve, and Eleanor Zelliot, it has 
been published in Eleanor Zelliot 2001 (1992). 
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B.R. Ambedkar’s Search for Buddhism 


two 


Ambedkar and the Hindu 
Social Order 





Olivier Herrenschmidt 


It is Ambedkar as a sociologist that I would like to have you 
discover. I say ‘discover’ because everyone here knows Ambedkar 
as a great political leader, and plenty of books have been written 
on this Ambedkar. But, a few years ago, (re)discovering some 
books of him—first among them Annihilation of Caste (BAWS 
1979-1997, vol. 1)}—I was impressed by what was a real socio- 
logical thought—or, if you prefer, an anthropological thought— 
in his writings. And on that Ambedkar, the scholar, the 
anthropologist, not much has ever been written. More than a 
quarter of a century ago, Enrico Fasana (1976: 758) felt that this 
Ambedkar could be of some interest. But I feel he missed the point 
completely, with such a final appraisal: 


On the whole it seems to me that more than scientific studies, 

his papers and books on the caste system represent political 

documents, though certain admissions are amazing for their 

objectivity. 
This conclusion seems to be shared by the entire sociological 
community, including the scholars closest to him, in my opinion, 
like M.N. Srinivas or Louis Dumont, which never quotes any of 
his texts. 

Ambedkar’s sociological thought is extremely coherent and 
well organized around a limited number of propositions.' It is a 
logical and rational view of ‘the Hindu social order’, as he very 
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often designates it, the specificity of which he understood very 
early. In 1916, at the age of twenty-five, he wrote an essay, ‘Castes 
in India’, for a seminar by Professor Goldenweiser, a Russian- 
born anthropologist teaching at Columbia University (New York) 
and quite famous at that time. Twenty years later, in 1936, he 
wrote what appears to be a polemical, political pamphlet— 
‘Annihilation of Caste’. But both works are in his view scientific 
studies; in December 1944, he regrets not having been able to 
incorporate ‘Castes in India’ in the third edition of Annihilation 
of Caste (BAWS, vol. 1: 26). And in the unpublished Revolution and 
Counter-Revolution, he cites verbatim several pages of ‘Castes in 
India’ (BAWS, vol. 3: 296-301). If he considers himself seriously 
as a scholar, I am convinced that we should do so too. 

This is what I will do. I will try to present to you in an orderly 
fashion, half a dozen propositions or approaches which could 
constitute the lignes de force of his coherent analysis of the Hindu 
society, with as many quotations from his works as possible. One 
should understand that being a rationalist at heart, such an 
analysis guided his political action. I am convinced that his 
unrelenting insistence on constitutional guarantees for the Un- 
touchables is largely due to very realistic understanding of the 
Hindu social order. 

Two further points: from very early on, Ambedkar was deeply 
convinced that the Western ideal of liberty, equality, fraternity 
was the only worthy one, together with a political regime of 
democracy, the only one capable of ensuring dignity to all 
human beings. It is from this point of view that he constructed 
his understanding of Hindu history and society. Thus, we are 
faced with real comparative sociology. My presentation shows 
that some ideas recurred in his thought all through his life. 
Those repetitions (with or without variations) point to what was 
important to him, help to go to the core of his thought, and to see 
that, as is the case with all great and original thought, its 
‘system’ was discovered very early and perfected through the 
rest of his life. 
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PROPOSITION ONE: THE CULTURAL UNITY 
OF INDIA 


There is no country that can rival the Indian Peninsula with 
respect to the unity of its culture (BAWS, vol. 1, ‘Castes in India’: 
6, 22). 


But this is just a particular case of a general rule: 


Ethnically all people are heterogeneous. It is the unity of culture 
that is the basis of homogeneity (ibid.: 6). 


This is true for any community, for instance, Parsis, Christians, 
and Muslims. What defines them is culture, and specifically 
religion, not race. Regarding Hindu society, this means that caste 
cannot be interpreted in terms of race, or invasion. What has 
formed the basis for the unity of India is Brahmanical culture— 
its ideas, values, customs. 

Ambedkar emphasizes two phenomena—the leading role of 
an intellectual class and the imitation of it by the rest of the 
society, including the lower strata. In 1916, this helped him 
explain the origins of the caste system in terms of ‘a parcelling 
of an already homogeneous unit’ (ibid.: 6, 9, 22). 


PROPOSITION Two: THERE IS A CASTE SYSTEM 


[...] caste in the singular number is an unreality. Castes exist only in 
the plural number. There is no such thing as a caste: there are 
always castes (ibid.: 20). 


Therefore, it is a mistake ‘to define caste as an isolated unit by 
itself, and not as a group within, and with definite relations to 
the system of caste as a whole’ (ibid.: 7). But this is only a 
consequence of a general sociological principle: 


The atomistic conception of individuals in a Society, so greatly 
popularised [...] in political orations, is the greatest humbug. To 
say that individuals make up society is trivial; society is always 
composed of classes. [...] Their basis may differ. They may be 
economic or intellectual or social, but an individual in a Society 
is always a member of a class. This is a universal fact (ibid.: 15). 
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This is an important (but not original) sociological position. But 
Ambedkar goes further to say that there could be different bases 
for classes; later on, he would insist much more than in 1916 on 
the conflict between classes. 


PROPOSITION THREE: AUTHORITY AND POWER 
MAY HAVE RELIGIOUS BASES 


Here is what Ambedkar asserts against the ‘socialists’ (actually, 
mostly the Marxists of his time): 


The fallacy of the socialists lies in supposing that because in the 
present stage of European Society property as a source of power 
is predominant, the same is true of India or that the same was 
true of Europe in the past. Religion, social status and property 
are all sources of power and authority. [...] One is predominant 
at one stage, the other is predominant at another stage (BAWS, 
vol. 1: 45). 


Ambedkar is coming to the core of his argument here. Not only 
do Brahmans constitute the intellectual strata of Hindu society 
(with the importance they have as such; see the first proposition 
1), but they are also the religious authority, which has the power 
to assign statuses to different sections of the society, to define a 
hierarchy of dignities, and to offer a specific organization of 
society as the sole possible. 

This is what the ‘socialists’ did not understand, being wedded 
to the Western economic interpretation of the history of social 
classes: 


Untouchability though it can give and does give economic 
advantages to the Hindus, is primarily based on religion. There 
is nothing sacrosanct in economic and social interests (BAWS, 
vol. 5, ‘Children of India’s Ghetto’: 89). 


PROPOSITION FOUR: THE RELIGIOUS FOUNDATION 
OF THE HINDU SOCIAL ORDER IS THE 
PURUSASUKTA 


Ambedkar gives a sociological reading of the famous hymn 
Rgveda X, 90 and he explains its content as well as its form. The 
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organicist metaphor—the social body is like the human body— 

is both politically and socially significant. This analysis is best 

developed in Who were the Shudras? (BAWS, vol. 7: 32): 
The equation of the different classes to different parts of the 
body is not a matter of accident. It is deliberate. The idea behind 
this plan seems to be to discover a formula which solves two 
problems, one of fixing the functions of the four classes and the 
other of fixing the gradation of the four classes after a precon- 
ceived plan. 


This means: Revelation says, there is only one possible and good 
form of society, the one where its different parts are interdepend- 
ent on each other by their respective functional specialization, 
and hierarchically ordered for their statuses and dignities—the 
body metaphor (opposing the head to the feet) expressing imme- 
diately and in itself the will to refuse ‘equality of dignity by birth 
of all the four classes’. 

It is very clear that to say that different parts of a society are 
functionally specialized (which, after all, is nothing more than a 
social division of labour) and, therefore, in need of each other for 
their existence does not imply logically or necessarily a hierarchy 
of statuses. This is very well shown in Judith Schlanger’s book, 
Les Metaphores de L’Organisme (1995). These metaphors are al- 
ways, according to her, ‘an argument’, which is politically useful, 
and she even doubts if such metaphors can ever express any form 
of humanism. Gail Omvedt very accurately wrote that this organi- 
cist and functionalist model of society ‘emphasising the reconcili- 
ation of opposing interests in the common welfare and the 
harmonious interaction of the separate parts of society’ can only 
be the ideology of a dominant class (1976: 112). This should be 
very clear from the way the patricians tried to convince the 
plebeians to come back to the city of Rome, sending Menenius 
Agrippa to tell them the story of the limbs and the stomach (Titus- 
Livus). 

For Ambedkar, what is characteristic and unique in the 
Brahmanical use of the metaphor (and I wonder if, for Hindus, 
it is only a metaphor) is that it is religiously sanctioned. The 
Purusasukta actually gives ‘a divine injunction prescribing a 
particular form of the constitution of society’ and that form is not 
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imposed by force but is accepted, internalized, by all because they 
all share the belief in the sacrality of the books whose knowledge 
(and writing) are the monopoly of the Brahmans (BAWS, vol. 7: 
23). 

Here is something absolutely unique in the world. Here is too 
what can explain untouchability—why it persists and why one 
cannot get rid of it either soon or easily. Ambedkar is very clear 
on this—Brahmans have been able ‘to idealise the real and to 
realise the ideal’ (ibid.: 31-2).? ‘Caste is divine’, ‘Caste is sacred’, 
and the practice of untouchability is just a dharmic conduct (only 
with a very Christian reading of the Sastras can one say that it is 
a ‘sin’), according to this ideal. 

The consequences of this concept are of enormous importance, 
socially and politically. To cite only the most dramatic one, 
Ambedkar expressed in a magnificent formula: ‘Caste System is 
not merely division of labour. It is also a division of labourers’ 
Annihiliation of Caste, BAWS, vol. 1: 47. 

Before this is commented on, I shall cite a concluding para- 
graph (still in Who were the Shudras?), which will introduce the 
two last propositions I want to present before you: 


No society has an official gradation laid down, fixed and perman- 
ent, with an ascending scale of reverence and a descending scale of 
contempt. The scheme of the Purusha Sukta is unique, inasmuch 
as it fixes a permanent warrant of precedence among the 
different classes, which neither time or circumstances can alter. 
The warrant of precedence is based on the principle of graded 
inequality among the four classes (1979-1997, vol. 7: 26, emphasis 
added). 


PROPOSITION FIVE: GRADED INEQUALITY IS THE 
BASIS OF THE HINDU SOCIAL ORDER 


It took some time for Ambedkar to go further than the traditional 
opposition between the equalitarian society of the West (with its 
values of liberty and democracy) and the inequalitarian Hindu 
society (with its hierarchy). Most sociologists, including Celestin 
Bouglé and Louis Dumont, never went further. A new concept 
was first defined in What Congress and Gandhi have Done to 
the Untouchables, in 1945 (BAWS, vol. 9: 170, 215), though its 
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expression appears in ‘Ranade, Gandhi and Jinnah’, in January 
1943 (BAWS, vol. 1: 221). Henceforth, it becomes very frequent. In 
Revolution and Counter-Kevolution, Ambedkar remarks: 


Students of social organisation have been content with noting 
the difference between equality and inequality. None have 
realised that in addition to equality and inequality there is such 

a thing as graded inequality. Yet inequality is not half so 

dangerous as graded inequality (BAWS, vol. 3: 320). 

This ‘graded inequality’, ‘the soul of caturvarna’, according to 
Ambedkar (1979-1997, vol. 7, Who are the Untouchables: 307), is 
very dangerous, because every one, every caste, has internalized 
it; it gives every one social advantages, expressing its difference 
from the others, creating its identity, its uniqueness. If you won- 
der why Hinduism has survived for millennia, therein you will 
find the reason. Ambedkar always answered to the unconditional 
admirers in the West as well as in India of Hinduism’s wonder- 
fully long life, proof for them of its unique quality: ‘There are 
many modes of survival and not all are equally commendable’. 
This was addressed first to Bertrand Russell, in reviewing one of 
his books in 1918 (BAWS, vol. 1, ‘Mr. Russell and the Reconstruc- 
tion of Society’: 487), and for the last time, if 1 am not mistaken, 
in the Lok Sabha, during the discussions on the Hindu Code Bill, 
on 20 September 1951 (BAWS, vol. 14.2: 1159). 

It is a kind of a built-in mechanism, which guarantees the 
perpetuation of the social system and ‘prevents the rise of general 
discontent against inequity’ (BAWS, vol. 7: 307). The best descrip- 
tion of graded inequality is to be found in the unpublished 
Untouchables or the Children of India’s Ghetto. To follow the 
idea well, think of the four varnas (caste Hindus) and of the 
Untouchables: 


All have a grievance against the highest and would like to bring 
about their downfall. But they will not combine. The higher is 
anxious to get rid of the highest but does not wish to combine 
with the high, the low and the lower lest they should reach his 
level and be his equal. [...] The low is anxious to pull down the 
highest, the higher and the high but he would not make a 
common cause with the lower for fear of the lower gaining a 
higher status and becoming his equal. In the system of graded 
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inequality there is no such class as completely underprivileged 
class except the one which is at the base of the social pyramid. 
The privileges of the rest are graded. Even the low is a privileged 
class as compared with the lower. Each class being privileged, 
every class is interested in maintaining the social system (BAWS, 
vol. 5: 102). 


This is an extremely important proposition, at least for me, and 
essentially sociological in nature, going much further than any 
model which has been suggested up to now. But I think we have 
to go where Ambedkar, maybe, did not want to go, or, went 
reluctantly, as we shall see. 

Ambedkar is here thinking in terms of varnas—a sociological 
model (of the holistic type, as we have seen, but also definitely 
sociological); a system with a fixed number of elements in clear 
and well defined relationships of a linear type. The two extremés 
are extremes—in the usual way that we oppose Brahmans and 
Untouchables when we want, for our students, for instance, to 
simplify the presentation of Hindu society. For Ambedkar, of 
course, this is a way of pinpointing the hopeless situation of the 
Untouchables, with no ally in the system, who cannot even (at 
least, no longer, at the time when he is writing this essay) rely on 
help from the non-dvijas. ‘The Shudra while he is anxious to pull 
down the Brahman, he is not prepared to see the Untouchables 
raised to his level’ (ibid.: 116)—and, of course, we have to 
remember all the stories of the non-Brahman movement in 
Maharashtra, Ambedkar’s original admiration for Phule, and all 
his politics and tactics since the 1920s. 

But suppose we think in terms of jatis, which are, for me, 
en passant, not at all a sociological model, but a naturalistic one. 
The meaning of this word is, first, ‘species’ (and very likely, 
initially, in Indian logic and linguistics, ‘classes’). We have 
natural jatis (cows, sharks, tigers) but, to my knowledge, there are 
no natural varnas. Which means that a ‘human’ jati is more than 
a ‘social class’; it is first and foremost one species among those 
forming the continuum of the ‘natural’ jatis. Which also means 
that there is not one sole ‘human species’ in traditional 
Brahmanical thought (I suggest that there is the idea of a ‘human 
gender’, to keep talking the naturalists’ language). Even if this is 
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a personal digression, it has meaning regarding Ambedkar’s 
thought. He always said, very logically, that the Brahmanical 
tradition did not recognize the individual (in opposition to the 
Western tradition); for me, the two ideas go together—to recog- 
nize the individual as a value, you must first (or, at the same time) 
conceive a human species, comprising all human beings and 
only them. If I am not mistaken, Rammohun Roy was the first, 
and for a long time the only one, to speak of a manavajati. 

To return to the jatis, if Untouchables are a-varnas, they are not 
a- jatis. Graded inequality is a very good model to describe and 
explain their relationships among themselves. Everyone knows 
this; Ambedkar first, but he is reluctant to admit it. Still he did on 
certain occasions. In October 1928, for the Simon Commission— 
‘The Caste Hindus have Spread the Poison to the Rest’, he admits, 
there is no intermarriage between Mahars and Mangs (1979-1997, 
vol. 1, ‘Evidence of Dr. Ambedkar before the Indian Statutory 
Commission: 489)’. He could not deny the role of imitation for the 
cultural unity of India having described it in 1916 (see the first 
proposition), even if he spoke already of ‘the infection of imitation’ 
(BAWS, vol. 1: 18). It is clearer in the unpublished Held at Bay 
which was, I would say it is very likely, written in 1946, but it is 
extremely difficult to date any of these unpublished papers: 


The Untouchables [...] are a disunited body, they are infested 
with the caste system in which they believe as much as does the 
Caste Hindu. This caste system among the Untouchables has 
given rise to mutual rivalry and jealousy and it has made 
common action impossible (1979-1997, vol. 5: 266). 


It is, of course, the whole of his political action which is ques- 
tioned here—its limits, and maybe his own; remember the ques- 
tion asked by Neera Burra (1986): ‘Was Ambedkar Just a Leader 
of the Mahars?’ 

The concept of ‘graded inequality’ (with its sacred sanction, 
we should never forget) helps us understand many things—the 
perpetuation through the centuries of the Hindu social order, the 
impossibility of thinking of a real social revolution uniting all the 
downtrodden and exploited, and a specific mentality as a result 
of it, for that social order implies, or ‘creates,’ a social psychology. 
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PROPOSITION SIx: ‘A STATE OF MIND’, ‘A SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY’ 


In Ambedkar’s strong words, ‘Untouchability is an aspect of 
social psychology: it is a sort of nausea of one group against 
another group’ (BAWS, vol. 7: 370). ‘Caste is a notion, it is a state 
of the mind’ (BAWS, vol. 1: 68), but it is also ‘a disease of the 
mind’, as he repeated everywhere and all his life. In 1936, in 
‘What Path to Salvation’ (Ambedkar 1980: 38), and for the last 
time maybe, in the Rajya Sabha, on 6 September 1954: ‘Untouch- 
ability is a kind of a mental disease of the Hindus’, repeating 
again: ‘Every Hindu believes that to observe untouchability is the 
right thing. [...] Untouchability is a most sacred thing’, with no 
answer other than the one by Dr P.C. Mitra: ‘Untouchabililty is 
only a custom and usage’ (BAWS, vol. 15, ‘Report of Commis- 
sioner for Scheduled Castes and Tribes’; 909-10). 

We have to comment now on the statement in Who were the 
Shudras?, quoted at the end of the fourth proposition: ‘an ascend- 
ing scale of reverence and a descending scale of contempt’. I will 
insist on it because it is a formula present in his thinking 
throughout his life but with significant variation. 

In January 1919, giving evidence before the Southborough 
Committee, he states that ‘the gradation of castes’ creates in the 
minds of all ‘[an] ascending scale of preference and [a] descend- 
ing scale of hatred’. But here the word ‘preference’ is directly 
related to choices made in elections by the Untouchables (BAWS, 
vol. 1: 257). 

On 20 November 1930, at the first Round Table Conference, he 
speaks of reverence and contempt (BAWS, vol. 2: 506). ‘Hatred’ has 
quite logically disappeared from the ‘descending scale’. How 
could you ‘hate’ the ones it is your dharma to consider ‘filthy’ and 
inferior to you; there is nothing ‘inhumane’ in the behaviour of the 
caste Hindu with the Untouchables—it is then a stupidity to say 
that untouchability is ‘an ugly blot on the fair name of Hinduism’ 
(Ambedkar 1980: 30). Of course, you cannot do so either ‘as a 
professional’ with ‘no inner sympathy’, because, as he said in the 
Rajya Sabha on 6 September 1954, quoting the most revered 
Tolstoy, ‘before you serve, you must learn to love’ (BAWS, vol. 15: 
910). 
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Both terms, reverence and contempt, appear several times—in 
Mr. Gandhi and the Emancipation of the Untouchables, 1943, and in 
Who were the Shudras?, 1946. But Ambedkar, always keeping 
contempt on the descending scale would very often prefer another 
word to reverence. 

That new word seems to appear for the first time in February 
1933 in a public statement when Ambedkar refuses to participate 
in a campaign for opening Hindu temples to the Untouchables 
(BAWS, vol. 9: 112). There we have ‘an ascending scale of hatred 
and descending scale of contempt’. I will suggest that this is a 
consequence of a hardening of Ambedkar’s feelings, of bitterness, 
and of his actions after the serious failure of the Poona Pact in 
September 1932 (even if I cannot explain why, reverence reap- 
pears often, afterwards). Still, hatred is present in his last pub- 
lished book, Thoughts on Linguistic States, 1955, and in two of his 
unpublished essays (probably from the 1950s), ‘The Hindu Social 
Order’ and ‘Philosophy of Hinduism’. It is in any case the 
formulation which works for Ambedkar; the one he will retain for 
his last and posthumously published book, The Buddha and His 
Dhamma (BAWS, vol. 11). 

So I will end with what is the object of this book, with a 
personal feeling that there is something moving in the last 
quotation I will give you, the form of which strongly suggests a 
kind of personal identification by Ambedkar with the Buddha, to 
whom he attributes what is his own analysis and comprehension 
of the Hindu social order: 

Far from producing harmony, graded inequality, the Buddha 

thought, might produce in society an ascending scale of hatred 

and a descending scale of contempt, and might be a source of 

perpetual conflict (ibid.: 91, emphasis added). 
To conclude, may I indulge in a play on words? If ‘enlighten- 
ment’ is the English word for the illumination of the Buddha, his 
attainment of the supreme knowledge, it is also the word for 
what, in French, we call les Lumieres. And, for me, Ambedkar is 
un homme des Lumieres, for his values and his high respect for 
reason and science. For Ambedkar, Buddha was a man of reason 
(ibid: 350-51, and many other passages) and of love, and love 
was what was missing in the much admired eighteenth-century 
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rationalist model. What the West was not able to achieve was not 
equality or liberty, but fraternity: 
In producing equality society cannot afford to sacrifice fraternity 
or liberty. [...] It seems that the three can coexist only if one 
follows the way of the Buddha (BAWS, vol. 3, ‘Buddha or Karl 
Marx’: 462). 
And only in Buddhism, he thought, could he find karuna— ‘love 


for human beings’—and, even more, maitri, ‘love for living be- 
ings’ (BAWS, vol. 11: 297). 


ENDNOTES 


1. An almost complete edition of Ambedkar’s oeuvre has been 
prepared by Vasant Moon. Dr. Babasaheb Ambedkar's Writings and 
Speeches was published in fifteen volumes by the Government of 
Maharashtra between 1979 and 1997 (BAWS). 

2. The same idea, attributed to Nietzsche, is to be found in Philosophy 
of Hinduism (BAWS, vol. 3: 67). Actually it seems that this sentence is not 
to be found in Nietzsche’s works. It sounds more Hegelian than 
Nietzschean, and Ambedkar in ‘Ranade, Gandhi and Jinnah’, before 
referring to Nietzsche, considers that idea as a ‘Hegelian view’ (BAWS, 
vol. 1: 218). Martin Fuchs has suggested that it could actually have come 
from John Dewey. 
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Confronting Brahmanic Hin- 
duism: Dr Ambedkar’s Sociol- 
ogy of Religion and Indian 
Society 





Gail Omvedt 


Babasaheb Ambedkar was not trained as a sociologist. During 
his studies at Columbia University, sociology as an academic 
discipline simply did not exist. This is more an indication of the 
state of sociology rather than a critique of Ambedkar! Sociology 
at the time, it seems, had made little impact on the American 
academy and was apparently limited to a few schools, such as 
the University of Chicago. It must be added that the one American 
sociologist whom Ambedkar could really have learned from, the 
great African-American W.E.B. Du Bois, was not even recognized 
as a sociologist by the American sociological establishment—and 
thus by the world sociological establishment—until about a 
decade ago. 
It was thus not surprising that Ambedkar had not produced 
explicitly sociological work. But this does not mean that Ambedkar 
_ had no sociology. Though his training was as an economist, his 
project of analysing Indian society united concerns for economic 
issues with social and cultural issues, and used a historical 
approach; the weight of cultural and political aspects was even 
greater when he sought to analyse the meaning of caste, Hindu- 
ism, and untouchability. What he was doing, in other words, was 
evolving an integrated social theory, which is precisely what we 
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may call sociology; in addition, Ambedkar used an explictly 
moral perspective which some (but not all) sociologists do. When 
he wrote what verged on sociology, it was under other names, 
such as his ‘Philosophy of Hinduism’ (1987). 

It is in fact very fruitful to compare Ambedkar with other 
sociological theorists of religion and analyse what he contributes 
to the field as well as to the general sociology of Indian society. 
This paper will look first at some major themes in the well-known 
sociologies of religion, then at Ambedkar’s sociological analysis 
of religion, which stresses the linkage of caste and Brahmanism 
within Indian society. This will help us understand specifically 
how he saw Buddhism in this context, for himself and for his 
people. 


SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIES OF RELIGION 


We can briefly look at how major sociological thinkers have 
analysed the role of religion in society. To Karl Marx, religion was 
the ‘opium of people’, providing a justification for the inequalities 
of wealth and power found in society. Religion reflected society, 
but because society itself involved contradictions and human 
alienation, these were also reflected in religion. It was used by the 
ruling class, but sometimes also by the oppressed (it was the ‘sigh 
of the oppressed’). To Marx (who, as a Jewish atheist, assumed 
that the religions of his time were untrue), the very notion of 
transcendent gods was an alienation that reflected human alien- 
ation. But the solution was not, as Feuerbach and the young 
Hegelians had thought, to criticize religion; rather, what was 
needed was a critique of society itself. Humans must try to 
change society through class struggle, not try to change religion. 
Religion as the most typical part of the superstructure was not 
causally influential in human affairs. For this reason, after his 
initial writings, Marx paid no attention to the study of religion 
and assumed that religion would die away in a society free from 
exploitation. Most Marxists up to today have followed this logic 
though there has been a rather guilty rethinking of it in the last 
decade. 

In contrast, to Emile Durkheim and to the functionalist tradit- 
ion in general, religion is the main creator of the moral community. 
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Religions reaffirm common values and beliefs and, so, provide a 
moral grounding to bind people together, to unite humans in 
society. Durkheim, like Marx, assumed that religions were not 
literally /basically true; that they represented a kind of false 
consciousness, but this consciousness reflected something real, 
that is, society. Religion, then, was society's self-consciousness— 
what we worship in religion is basically the collective in which 
the best elements of humanity are brought forward. In fact, since 
society represents the best in ourselves—though he insisted that 
it only lives through individuals—Durkheim tended to reify 
society; religion’s insistence on worship was also not fundamen- 
tally wrong. Humans coming together and acting collectively 
created religion and the conscience collective which bound society 
together. Durkheim, unlike Marx and Weber, did not think reli- 
gions would die away; he believed that humans in social life 
would always need the element of worship, sacredness, and 
ritual that bound society. However, he believed that the religion 
of the future would be a rationalistic, ethical, and universalistic 
religion that would provide a moral base for the importance of the 
individual—a kind of ‘civic religion’, which he saw premonitions 
of in the worship of ‘reason’ at the time of the French Revolution. 
The great importance given to religion by Durkheim is seen in the 
fact that his life work as a sociologist culminated with it, in 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (1979), first published in 
1912, just before his death. Among all the founding figures of 
sociology, Durkheim was the only one who saw a role for religion 
in the future, but for a rationalistic religion. 

Max Weber saw religion as a force of social-historical change. 
Like the other classical founding fathers, he was fundamentally 
irreligious, but, like Durkheim, he gave great importance to reli- 
gion in society. Beginning with the fundamental concern of his 
life’s work—analysing the development of rationalistic Western 
capitalism—he came to a study of the Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism (published 1904-5), arguing that the unique charac- 
teristics of Protestantism, especially in its Calvinistic form, fos- 
tered an ideology and a psychological orientation that were 
necessary (though not sufficient) factors in the development of 
capitalism. Weber then turned to a study of other world religions, 
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especially Hinduism, Buddhism, and Confucianism, to argue 
that their ideology/ethics discouraged capitalist development. 
Thus, though Weber was trained as an economist and was 
fundamentally concerned with economic sociology, some of his 
most important work is on religion. It has to be stressed that 
Weber did not see religion and ideology as the main causal factor 
of social change, but as one among many, as perhaps necessary 
but not a sufficient factor. He himself said that he was trying to 
supplement Marx more than refuse him. He put his theoretical- 
methodological position in a striking metaphor: 


Not ideas, but material and ideal interests, directly govern men’s 
conduct. Yet very frequently the ‘world images’ that have been 
created by ‘ideas’ have, like switchmen, determined the tracks 
along which action has been pushed by the dynamic of interest 
(Weber 1972: 252).! 


This means, ideas (religious concepts of salvation/liberation) 
guide conduct like a ‘switchman’ but it is also important that 
Weber talks of both material and ideal ‘interests’'—the need for 
survival, on the one hand; on the other, the need for meaning and 
a concern for ‘salvation’ or ‘liberation’. 

Weber, in contrast to Marx and Durkheim, was a methodologic- 
al individualist, who gave central importance to meaningful 
action; he thus brought the German hermeneutic tradition into 
sociology and can be considered a precursor of phenomenologi- 
cal sociology (of which Peter Berger’s work on religion is a central 
one) and the sociologies of meaning today. However, while the 
later developments in sociology also stress meaning and thus the 
importance of religion as providing, in Berger’s terms, a ‘sacred 
canopy’ which gives meaning to the crises and disasters of life 
and death, they do not do what Weber did (Berger 1969). This 
was to link the structural importance assigned to religion to a 
broad thesis about the role of particular religions in historical 
change. Today, one may disagree with Weber's specific thesis (for 
instance, the success of the ‘Asian tigers’'—and it is still probably 
a success in spite of the economic crisis of the 1990s—has led to 
arguments about the role of Confucianism in economic develop- 
ment that contrast with Weber’s emphasis on Protestantism) and 
still maintain his methodological-theoretical point, that the 
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specific way in which religions fulfil human needs for meaning 
and ‘salvation’ or liberation has a significant effect on social 
structures and social development. 

Finally, we might note that the Brahman(ic) Hindu tradition, 
in the reconstruction of Hinduism in the nineteenth century, 
interpreted religion as nationalism. Swami Vivekananda and 
Mahatma Gandhi are outstanding examples of this. Though their 
understandings of the needs of development and modern society 
were radically different, they agreed in their interpretation of 
‘Hinduism’ as the national religion of India—Vivekananda em- 
phasized strength and Vedanta, Gandhi emphasized non- 
violence. Both argued that this religion was part of the heritage 
of the Indian people; whatever the flaws in the existing Hindu- 
ism, specifically caste and the subordinated status of women, 
these could be changed or were only of peripheral importance. 
Vivekananda often argued for defiance of caste rules by the upper 
castes, while tending to overlook the importance of caste per se; 
Gandhi wanted to ‘uplift’ the ‘Harijans’ while defending 
svadharma as the basis for a non-competitive, harmonious society. 
Both believed that no one needed to convert to another religion 
when they could find what they needed in their ‘own’ religion; 
conversion was thus seen by both, explicitly or implicitly, as anti- 
national. This also assumed that Hinduism—actually existing 
Hinduism as well as their ideal Hinduism—was, in fact, the 
Untouchables’ ‘own’ religion. 

In contrast to this stands the Dalit-Bahujan anti-caste 
movement's view, which aspired to what G. Aloysius has called 
religion as emancipatory identity (1998). From this point of view, the 
existing religion of the masses, Brahman(ic) Hinduism, was a 
religion of oppression, or even not a proper religion at all (this 
was the way Phule and Ambedkar often spoke of it). All the great 
Dalit-Bahujan intellectual-activists looked for alternatives—from 
Phule’s sarvajanik satya dharma and atheism, to conversion to 
Christianity, Islam, or Buddhism. 

How does Babasaheb stand within this context? He was part 
of the Dalit-Bahujan tradition in respect of religion. He decided 
on a conversion to Buddhism because of the inadequacies, and 
even the immoral character, of the existing Brahman(ic) Hinduism; 
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and he chose Buddhism both because it was truly Indian and 
because it was equalitarian, universalistic, ethical, and rationalist. 
But what does this mean in terms of the broader context of social 
science? How do we analyse Ambedkar’s sociology of religion 
with reference to Marx, who saw religion as the opium of the 
people; Durkheim, who saw religion as the creator of the moral 
community; and Weber, who saw religion as a force of socio- 
historical change? 


AMBEDKAR’S SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION AND OF 
HINDUISM 


Ambedkar’s sociology of religion can be found in his article on 
the ‘philosophy of Hinduism’, where he also speaks of the 
‘philosophy of religion’. Because of his lack of sociological back- 
ground, he tended to use the term ‘philosophy’ for a total social 
perspective. This article, then, gives both his general critique of 
Brahman(ic) Hinduism as well as what we might call his soci- 
ology of religion. We will first look at this article, remembering 
that it was basically a draft, not a finished version; it represented 
an early stage in Ambedkar’s exploration of the social context 
and significance of religion. 

Ambedkar, in his logical way, begins with his working defin- 
ition of religion (1987: 6) 

I take Religion to mean the propounding of an ideal scheme of 

divine governance the aim and object of which is to make the 

social order in which men live a moral order. 


Though unconventionally phrased, his definition fits in with a 
fairly conventional Durkheimian-phenomenological sociological 
approach—religions provide meaning and moral code, etc., which 
bind society together. 

Ambedkar then makes three basic distinctions among categor- 
ies of religions and religious systems, along with major ‘religious 
revolutions’ that express partly the transitions between these 
stages. These stages and the religious revolutions can be summa- 
rized as follows: 


(1) Common characteristics of religion in any society—the 
preservation of life. 
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(2) Savage societies—These refer presumably to hunting and 
gathering and other ‘tribal’ or pre-state societies characterized by 
primitive religions, which basically have no idea of God and a 
morality not linked to religion. 

(3) Civilized societies—These are societies (presumably based 
on agriculture) characterized by positive religions, which trace 
their origin to the teaching of a religious innovator who speaks 
as an organ of divine revelation, in contrast to savage society. 
‘God’ comes into the sphere of religion, and morality is sanctified 
by religion. The examples Ambedkar uses include Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, Islam, and Hinduism, for the last of which the Manusmrti 
represents the sacred book which gives a divine code laying 
down what is considered to be a moral life (ibid. 7-8). There are, 
however, two major stages of civilized society—antique society 
and modern society. Here it should be remembered that Ambedkar 
had his own terminology not influenced by the sociological 
tradition. ‘Modern’ society does not begin with the industrial 
revolution and Enlightenment, but rather in the first millennium 
Bc? and comprises a rather long era, as we might date it today, 
ranging from the tenth century BC or earlier (Zoroaster) to the 
period of Christ, and later to Mohammed. In this sense, the 
division is not exactly historical, but one of religious type (and 
presumably of the society influenced by that religion). 

(3a) Antique society—Here, God is seen as almost literally the 
‘father’ of the human tribes/nations; religion is founded on a 
kinship between God and his worshippers. There are thus many 
gods, exclusive to each community; the ‘fatherhood of God’ is 
seen in almost a physical sense, and nationality or national 
identity is identified in terms of religion. Ambedkar here quotes 
the famous saying from the Biblical story of Ruth: ‘whither thou 
goest I will go, thy people shall be my people and thy God shall 
be my God’ (The Book of Ruth, 1.16). 

(3b) Modern society—Here, God is eliminated from the com- 
position of a particular society. God is universal, the god of all; 
god is abstract—absolute good, absolute virtue; and nationality is 
disassociated from religion. ‘Modern society consists of men 
only...[{and] of men who are worshippers of different Gods’ 
(Ambedkar 1987: 17). 
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Ambedkar further elaborates on this concept of modern society 
and its morality. In ‘antique society’, the moral code laid down 
by religion is based on utility; in ‘modern society’, it is based on 
justice (which he later redefines as equivalent to the great revo- 
lutionary values of liberty, equality, fraternity): 

Utility as a criterion was appropriate to the antique world in 

which, society being its end, the moral good was held to be 

something which has social utility. Justice as a criterion becomes 
appropriate to the Modern World in which the individual being 
the end, the moral good was held to be something which does 
justice to the individual (ibid.). 
Religious revolutions occur with each transition. The transition 
from savage to civilized society, involving the creation of a moral 
code in which God exists and morality is sanctified by religion, 
represents the first religious revolution. The second, which her- 
alds the transition to modern society, consists of the creation/ 
formation of a religion that treats God as universal, disassociated 
from a particular tribe and nationality, and which contains an 
equalitarian and universal morality focused on justice for indi- 
viduals rather than on subordinating individuals to society. 


By this Revolution God has ceased to be a member of a 
community. Thereby he has become impartial. God has ceased 
to be the father of Man in the physical sense of the word. He 
has become the creator of the Universe. The breaking of this 
blood bond has made it possible to hold that God is good. By 
this Revolution, man has ceased to be a blind worshipper of God 
doing nothing but obeying his commandments. Thereby man 
has become a responsible person required to justify his belief in 
God’s commandments by his conviction [...] (ibid.: 23). 
These it should be noted are ‘internal religious revolutions’ and 
are to be contrasted with the first one discussed by Ambedkar— 
the ‘external’ revolution of the last four hundred years, in reality 
a war waged by science against theology, a ‘disruption of the 
Empire of Religion’—this, what we might call, following more 
conventional sociologists, a revolution of secularization, was, 
Ambedkar says quite clearly, ‘a great blessing’ (ibid.: 9, see also 
the chart of Ambedkar’s social types and associated religious 
types at the end of my article). 
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We should be clear about where Ambedkar is going, in the 
sense of his own practical concerns. After laying out these 
definitions in the first part of his essay, he then turns to 
Brahman(ic) Hinduism, his main object of attack. Hinduism, 
within this framework, represents a religion of the ‘antique stage 
of civilized society’. It was a positive religion; it did have a law 
book and a clear notion of a moral code that should govern 
society, but it was a pre-modern, justice-denying moral code, 
centring on the caste system, or caturvarna, which (unlike the 
other universalistic religions of modern society) was certainly not 
fit for the India of his day, let alone its worst victims, the 
Untouchables. The rest of the essay is a sustained and bitter 
critique of Hinduism. He clearly asserts the sociological relevance 
of religion, not just as part of a Marxian ‘superstructure’ but as 
a major causal factor in the weakness of the Indian masses: 


Why have there not been social revolutions in India is a question 
which has constantly troubled me. There is only one answer 
which I can give and it is that the lower classes of Hindus have 
been completely disabled for direct action on account of the 
wretched system of Chaturvarnya. They could not bear arms 
and without arms they could not rebel [...]. On account of the 
Chaturvarnya they could receive no education. They could not 
think out or know the way to their salvation [...]. There cannot 
be a more degrading system of social organisation than 
Chaturvarnya. It is a system which deadens, paralyses and 
cripples the people from helpful activity [...]. Social war has been 
waging between the strong and the weak far more violently in 
Europe than it ever has in India. Yet the weak in Europe has had 
in his freedom of military service his physical weapon, in 
suffrage his political weapon, and in education his moral weapon. 
These weapons for emancipation were never withheld by the 
strong from the weak in Europe. All these weapons were 
however denied to the masses in India by Chaturvarnya [...]. 
There is only one period in Indian history which is a period of 
freedom, greatness and glory. That is the period of the Mourya 
Empire (Ambedkar 1987: 70-71). 


‘Philosophy of Hinduism’ was an early manuscript, written 
before Ambedkar had much knowledge of Buddhism, hence his 
constant reference to ‘God’. In his later years, he would charac- 
terize Buddhism as a religion (or moral teaching) of a ‘modern 
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civilized society’ without a god. As it was, though, the germ of 
his critical analysis is quite clear. 

What is interesting from the viewpoint of a sociology of 
religion (and for general sociological analysis) is that Ambedkar’s 
contrast between antique civilizations and modern civilizations 
and their characteristic religious ideologies is distinct from (though 
overlapping) the ‘conventional sociological’ modern-traditional 
contrast. It is not that he is not aware of this contrast—for 
instance, in his initial discussion of the ‘external’ secular revolu- 
tion which, as he says, ends the empire of religion and makes it 
amore private matter, but he sees the characteristic pluralism and 
universal morality of ‘modernity’ as having its roots, at least, in 
much older religious /ideological traditions, very specifically, the 
universal religions of Christianity, Islam, and Buddhism, which 
contrast with tribal-nationalist (or ‘antique civilizational’) reli- 
gions such as Judaism and Hinduism. In this way, he sets 
Brahman(ic) Hinduism within a broad framework of social analy- 
sis, as a basis for his (very bitter) specific critique of caturvarna. 

A further very interesting point is to situate Ambedkar in 
relation to the other sociologies of religion. Compared to Marx, he 
can be said to present an alternative view—religion was not 
simply part of society, and it had a major influence on the 
direction of history. At the same time, his insistence on emanci- 
pation as the goal of social analysis, and thus his joining of a 
moral perspective to sociology, is very Marxian; Ambedkar would 
have agreed that ‘philosophers have only interpreted the world 
differently, the point is to change it’. 

Like Durkheim, Ambedkar argued that an essential feature of 
religion is its moral code, its function of creating the ‘binding’ 
aspects of society. He also is similar to Durkheim—this is clear 
by the time of The Buddha and His Dhamma (Ambedkar 1992)—in 
seeing the necessity of religion for every historical period of 
society, while arguing that a modern, rationalistic, equalitarian 
society needs and can find a religion capable of providing a 
moral code for its purposes. 

Ambedkar’s emergent sociology is particularly interesting in 
relation to Max Weber's very well-known sociology of religion. 
He has, in many ways, a similar perspective—pluralistic, giving 
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importance to both economic and cultural-ideological factors 
(though Ambedkar is inclined here to simply leave the economic 
field to traditional Marxism)—though he stresses the causal 
importance of religion in history, but their perspectives and 
overriding concerns were different—a fact that Weber himself 
would have very much appreciated. Weber's life work was ori- 
ented to the analysis of the historical emergence of capitalism in 
Europe and its implications, and to trying to answer the ques- 
tions: Why Europe? Why not other societies? Did religious- 
cultural values, along with economic and political factors, have 
arole to play in this? Ambedkar, in contrast, was concerned with 
a religion of emancipation, of socialist emancipation, we may say, 
(though he does not always use the term), and his perspective 
was that of the Indian Untouchables. From this perspective, the 
crucial contrast among the ‘civilizational’ religions was not 
between Protestant Christianity and the rest, but between the 
universalistic religions of Islam, Christianity, and Buddhism 
(which were in this sense ‘modern’) and the tribal-nationalist, or 
ethnic, religions of Brahman(ic) Hinduism and Judaism (which 
were in this sense ‘antique’). Ambedkar’s choice of Buddhism 
was from within this perspective. 


CONCLUSION 


Ambedkar stands in the Dalit-Bahujan tradition in India which 
rejects Brahman(ic) Hinduism and sees religion as ‘emancipatory 
identity’. This is his starting point for a sociology of religion. Like 
Phule, Iyothee Thass, Pandita Ramabai, Periyar, and many oth- 
ers, he was forced by this social position into confronting Brah- 
manism. But religion was more than just a Dalit identity to him. 
He chose to convert to Buddhism partly out of a desire to provide 
a religion for his people that would be binding and would serve 
as a basis for morality and identity, a religion that would be truly 
Indian because it would represent the most equalitarian, rational, 
and ethical strand in India’s past. However, beyond this, and in 
trying to formulate a navayana form of Buddhism in The Buddha 
and His Dhamma, he sought a religion that would be rational, 
ethical, and universalistic. This is heralded in his analyses of 
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Hinduism and of its responsibility for perpetuating the caste 
system in Indian society. 

In terms of a sociology of religion, Ambedkar is comparable to 
Weber in having a basically pluralistic social analysis which saw 
religion as a causally important factor in shaping societies and 
their history. He can be likened to Durkheim in that he sought a 
religion that would create a true community for Dalit(s) and for 
Indians as a whole, and he was also like Durkheim in that he 
believed that some form of religion would always be necessary for 
society, but that it could be a universal, moralistic, and rational 
religion that would support a just social order. Ambedkar found 
this in Buddhism, but to realize what he saw as Buddhism’s 
potentialities, he himself had to write its ‘scriptures’ to reform 
what he saw as its negative features (the degraded state of the 
Buddhist sangha, the irrational idea of karma, and so on). 
Ambedkar’s sociology had some major differences with other 
sociological theories. Apparently, the phenomenological view of 
religion as providing a ‘sacred canopy’ of meaning, in Peter 
Berger's terms, did not influence him much; Ambedkar perhaps 
could just as well have been an atheist. Similarly, although Marx 
(as interpreted by Indian socialists) tended to influence Ambedkar’s 
economic thinking, at least for a period of his life, he clearly 
differed with the materialist view that religion was secondary, 
that it was simply the opium of the people. In regard to a 
sociology of religion and his analysis of religion’s role in Indian 
history, Ambedkar was more Weberian, that is, he was a meth- 
odological pluralist, stressing the importance of religion and 
ideology in shaping societies. In order to reconcile Ambedkar 
with Marx, we have to do more than simply talk about ‘caste’ 
along with ‘class’ or curse the injustice of traditional Hinduism; 
we also have to challenge the traditional or mechanical Marxist 
perspective which sees religion and ideology as simply part of 
the superstructure. In fact, we have to reject the whole ‘base- 
superstructure’ framework and admit a pluralistic methodology 
which sees values and ideologies (as well as violence and the 
state) as causal features in social-historical development. 

Finally, the challenge that Ambedkar’s sociology of religion 
places before those who see religion as identity (either national 
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or emancipatory, or both) is whether Brahman(ic) Hinduism is at 
all capable of being reformed. Ambedkar himself put forth that 
challenge in Annihilation of Caste (1979), written as part of his 
debate with Gandhi in 1936—renounce Brahmanism, reform 
Brahman(ic) Hinduism in such a way as to truly eradicate caste, 
throw away all the Puranas, Smrtis, and Srutis and admit that on 
crucial points they are both irrational and immoral—if this could 
be done, he wrote in 1938, he might be ready to continue to call 
himself a Hindu. It was not done, and Ambedkar became a 
Buddhist. The challenge to Brahman(ic) Hinduism remains; it 
was the challenge of his work and life as a whole, and it has still 
not been met. 


Table 1 
Ambedkar’s Classification of Social and Religious Types 


Universal functions of religion 
(“Preservation of life”) 


‘Savage’ Society (First religious ‘Civilized’ Society 
‘Primitive religion’: revolution) ‘Positive religion’: 
No idea of god, morality —-~———® Concept of God or Gods, 
is separate from religion. morality is sanctified by 
religion. 
‘Antique Society’ Second religious ‘Modern Society’ 
Religion founded on revolution God eliminated from 
kinship between God ——> physical composition of 
and worshippers, society, God as universal 
‘fatherhood of God’, in and god of all, God as 
physical sense, many abstract and absolute 
gods, each linked to a good, nationality disasso- 
community, religion and ciated from religion. 
nationality identified. Morality based justice: 
Morality based on individual as end. 
utility: individual 


subordinated to society. 
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ENDNOTES 


1, The original German passage reads: ‘Interessen (materielle und 
ideelle), nicht: Ideen, beherrschen unmittelbar das Handeln der 
Menschen. Aber: die “Weltbilder”, welche durch “Ideen” geschaffen 
wurden, haben sehr oft als Weichensteller die Bahnen bestimmt, in 
denen die Dynamik der Interessen das Handeln fortbewegte’ (Weber 
1972: 252). 

2. The German philosopher Karl Jaspers noted that Confucius, 
Buddha, Christ, and Mohammed belonged to one period within the 
ancient world which he called the ‘axial age’ (Achsenzeit), starting in the 
eighth century sc and terminating with the apparition of Mohammed 
(see Jaspers 1949). 

3. For further reading, see Omvedt 1994. 
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four 
Situating Religion in 
Ambedkar’s Political Discourse 





Yashwant Sumant 


There are many ways to understand Ambedkar’s approach to 
religion. One may see it as a critique of Hinduism and the Hindu 
social order, or one can summarize it as a construction of neo- 
Buddhism. Some may consider it as an expression of Ambedkar’s 
libertarian ideas, while others may think of it as a part of the 
rationalist and secularist discourse in contemporary India. Each 
of these approaches is important as it enlightens us on a particu- 
lar aspect of Ambedkar’s religious thinking. Not only that, they 
all are important constituents of Ambedkar’s religious discourse 
and yet, none of them provides a comprehensive understanding 
of his views on the construction of religion. Moreover, any 
unidimensional understanding of Ambedkar’s religious discourse 
may unnecessarily engage us in placing him in a dichotomous 
categorization, such as, liberal v socialist or Marxist v Buddhist. 
A different approach is required, therefore, to comprehend the 
multidimensionality of Ambedkar’s religious discourse. A better 
understanding of Ambedkar’s approach to religion would emerge 
if we placed his religious thinking, first, in the broader context of 
the socio-religious discourse of nineteenth-century India and, 

second, in the context of Ambedkar’s emancipatory and radical 
political discourse itself. This paper is a modest move in this 
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THE SOCIO-RELIGIOUS DISCOURSE OF 
NINETEENTH-CENTURY INDIA 


Ambedkar’s approach to religion reflects the spirit, if not the 
content, of religious reformism of nineteenth-century India in 
general, and that of Maharashtra in particular. This does not 
mean that his religious views were merely an extension and 
articulation of nineteenth-century thinking. ; In fact, Ambedkar \ 
radically departed in many respects not only from nineteenth- | 
century religious thinking, but also from Gandhian and Marxist | 
_critiques of religion in twentieth-century IndiaAnd yet, ata very 
subtle level, Ambedkar’s discourse reflected a continuity of the 
liberal ethos of the nineteenth-century religious awakening in 
India. Ambedkar had much to share with the Enlightenment 
perspective of the nineteenth-century social reformers of 
Maharashtra, who considered religion and caste as the key insti- 
tutions in Indian society that needed to be analysed, and critically 
examined and radically remoulded in order to restructure Indian 
society. This engaged them in developing a serious and rigorous 
critique of traditional religion and of the caste system. Justice 
MG. Ranade and Dr RG. Bhandarkar, through their theistic 
discourse; Gopal Hari Deshmukh, alias Lokahitawadi, through 
his criticism of Hindu religion and the Brahmin class; Mahatma 
Jotirao Phule, through his deistic discourse and preaching of the 
sarvajanik satya dharma; and Gopal Ganesh Agarkar, through his 
rationalistic critique of religion, all aimed at reconstructing Indian 
society along the lines of their respective utopias. The social 
reformers, of course, differed from each other with respect to their 
approach to religion, and the sources of their intellectual inspira- 
tion were also different. They relied on different texts to support 
their arguments and at times, they not only differed, but also 
clashed with each other in order to justify their ideologies and 
push forward their respective social agendas. 

And yet they had many things in common with each other, 
including certain concerns regarding the emancipation of the 
deprived and the dispossessed. All of them were products of the 
Enlightenment and embraced the doctrines of liberalism. They 
believed in the dignity of the individual and considered all 
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human beings as essentially rational beings. They adopted a 
historical approach to comprehend the growth of social institu- 
tions and analysed these institutions accordingly. They ques- 
tioned scriptural authority in the light of reason and espoused 
rationalism. They considered religion not as dogma but essen- 
tially as morality. To them, salvation was not and could not be 
the ultimate aim of religion. The aim of religion for them was to 
offer a moral critique of the existing social order and provide a 
moral basis for social reconstruction. This approach led them to 
attack the dogmatic, ‘other-worldly’ concerns of religions. It also 
enabled them to expose and criticize the exploitative, hegemonic, 
homogenizing, and discriminatory characteristics of religion as a 
social institution. The social reformers were also influenced by 
the doctrines of humanitarianism; they believed that all human 
beings are born equal and must be treated as equals. Their 
concern for equality led them to scrutinize the doctrinal basis of 
the caste system and to question its non-egalitarian character. 
Moreover, they recognized the primacy of the ‘social’ over the 
‘political’ in their endeavour to reconstruct the Indian social 
order. Ambedkar inherited this intellectual legacy of the social 
reformers of Maharashtra. That is why, in addition to Buddha 
and Kabir, he unmistakably recognized his intellectual debt to 
Mahatma Phule and considered him one of his three gurus (see 
Kharat 1987: 372). Ambedkar’s reproduction of the selected 
Shatapatre by Lokahitawadi through the columns of Bahishkrit 
Bharat in the late twenties is certainly indicative of his concern for 
the works of the early social reformers.! Above all, despite his 
criticism of the social reform school led by the Brahmin leaders 
of Maharashtra, his sympathetic evaluation of their contribution 
to the cause of social reformism and paying the highest tribute to 
Justice Ranade in his famous speech ‘Ranade, Gandhi and 
Jinnah’, certainly indicates his indebtedness to the intellectual 
legacy of these reformers. Ambedkar says: 


A democratic form of government presupposes a democratic 
form of society. The formal framework of democracy is of no 
value and indeed be a misfit if there was no social democracy. 
The politicals never realized that democracy was not a form of 
government; it was essentially a form of society. It may not be 
necessary for a democratic society to be marked by unity, by 
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community of purpose, by loyalty to public ends and by mutu- 
ality of sympathy. But it does unmistakably involve two things. 
The first is an attitude of mind, and attitude of respect and 
equality towards their fellows. The second is a social organiza- 
tion free from rigid social barriers. Democracy is incompatible 
and inconsistent with isolation and exclusiveness, resulting in the 
distinction between the privileged and the unprivileged. Unfor- 
tunately the opponents of Ranade were never able to realize the 
truth of this fact (Ambedkar 1989a: 222-23). 


Ambedkar did realize the truth of this fact in the activities of the 
social reformers. He decided to distance himself from the ‘politicals’ 
and this was certainly a legacy of the social reform movement. 

The nineteenth-century social reform movement was as much 
inspired by the doctrines of Western liberalism as it was by the 
doctrines of the Bhakti and particularly the varakari movement in 
medieval Maharashtra. Ranade’s efforts to synthesize the doc- 
trines of liberalism with the bhagwat dharma outlook towards life 
illustrates this fact. While frequently referring to the teachings of 
Dnyaneshwar, Eknath, Tukaram, and other saints from 
Maharashtra, Ranade incessantly demonstrated to his audiences 
that the doctrines of liberty, equality, fraternity, and unitarianism 
were not alien to the mind in Maharashtra, that the teaching of 
bhagwat dharma was an exercise in unitarianism and liberalism 
(see Ranade 1940: 1-46, for nine lectures by Ranade on bhagwat 
dharma). Ranade’s theism was deeply influenced by the doctrines 
of Ramanuja’s Vishishta-Advaita. In fact, the entire varakari cult 
owed much more to Ramanuja than to Shankaracharya, and the 
Ranade school appropriated Ramanuja’s teachings through the 
Bhakti movement and anchored its liberal discourse in the teach- 
ing of the bhagwat dharma. Ambedkar, though critical of the 
Bhakti movement, had no hesitation in recognizing Ramanuja’s 
contribution in advocating the cause of equality. In one of his 
editorials in Bahishkrit Bharat, Ambedkar wrote: 


Shankaracharya distinguished the Vyavaharik Satya from the 
Paramarthik Satya and stated that the doctrine of equality is true 
only with respect to Paramarthik Satya. This halted the process of 
extending and promoting equality to the Vyavaharik i.e. day-to- 
day practical life and thus inequality persisted. Neither 
Madhvacharya nor Vallabhacharya felt the need to arrest the 
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process of inequality. It was only Ramanuja who courageously 

and consistently advocated the cause of equality (Moon 1990: 

42). 

Ambedkar thus held Ramanuja to be an apostle of equality. He 
also recognized Ramanuja’s contribution to the cause of the 
removal of untouchability and honoured the saints as satya- 
shodhak, that is, truth-seekers. 

Ambedkar had carefully studied the literature of the saints. 
Tukaram was his favourite poet-saint. The columns of Mukanayak 
and Bahishkrit Bharat are full of Tukaram’s verses. Ambedkar was 
aware of the contributions made by the varakari saints to the 
development of egalitarian thought in the region and he was also 
aware of the deeper links between the teachings of Buddha and 
the saints of Maharashtra. His criticism of the Bhakti movement 
was not so much against what the saints did not do, but against 
what they could not achieve. Again, his anger was directed more 
at the followers and practitioners of the contemporary varakari 
cult than against the saints. Ambedkar complained that in spite 
of the emphasis on equality in the teachings of the saints, the 
followers of the varakari cult hardly showed any sensitivity 
towards the issue of caste discrimination and kept it aside. This 
led Ambedkar to distance himself from the contemporary varakari 
cult, branding it as a Brahminized movement. Therefore, Ambedkar, 
in his endeavour to construct ‘dhamma’, anchored his position in 
the Buddhist tradition, rather than in the tradition of the bhagwat 
dharma. But this does not mean that his understanding of and 
approach to religion was totally free from the impact of the Bhakti 
movement of Maharashtra. Considering this impact of the saints— 
as natural heirs to Buddhist teachings—on Ambedkar, one needs 
to understand his views on religion in the context of the revived 
interest of the nineteenth-century reformers in the philosophy of 
the saints of medieval Maharashtra. 

Now, to sum up the impact of the social reform school on 
Ambedkar, we may say that being a product of the Enlighten- 
ment, Ambedkar shared the historical and rationalistic insights 
of the nineteenth-century social reformers. His exposure to the 
Western world and his learning in Western countries further 
strengthened his Enlightenment perspective towards life and the 
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world around him. From the nineteenth-century social reformers, 
he internalized the view that religion occupies the private as well 
as the public life of the majority of individuals in a society and 
hence, it needs to be taken seriously and critically if one intends 
to undertake the project of social reconstruction. Second, social 
reform debates informed Ambedkar that religion is not dogma but 
morality, particularly a social morality. A society needs a moral 
foundation to promote the cause of social justice and equality. 
Third, the social reformist discourse also made Ambedkar recog- 
nize the primacy of the ‘social’ over the ‘political’. By recognizing 
this primacy, Ambedkar achieved two things—one, he could 
develop his critique of religion more from the sociological and 
societal point of view and two, he could also acquire the space 
to counter the ‘evils of the political’ by anchoring his position in 
the social and thus could provide a broad base for his 
emancipatory politics. His strategy of recognizing the primacy of 
the social also helped him to realize the limits of the institution 
of the state as an ultimate agency of social change. 

Ambedkar’s sharing of the ethos of the nineteenth-century 
reform movement ends here. He then quickly departs from the 
tradition of the nineteenth-century reformers in the understand- 
ing and construction of religion. This departure needs to be taken 
note of first and then explained. But before that, one needs to 
understand Ambedkar’s views on religion. 


AMBEDKAR’S UNDERSTANDING OF RELIGION 


To know Ambedkar’s views on religion, it is necessary to raise 
three pertinent issues. First, how Ambedkar approached religion; 
second, the grounds on which he examined the dogmas and the 
institution of religion and subsequently developed his critique of 
religion; and third, how he transcended religion. These three ques- 
tions may help us to construct Ambedkar’s religious discourse. 

With respect to the first issue, one can see that Ambedkar’s 
approach to religion differed significantly from that of his 
contemporaries. Ambedkar did not approach religion from the 
theistic perspective as Ranade did. He did not approach religion 
even from the deistic perspective as Phule did. Ambedkar’s 
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historical understanding of religion informed him that theism 
and deism were just phases in the evolution of religion in the 
history of humankind. Ambedkar also found the method of 
comparision an inadequate tool for understanding the dilemmas 
that arise from its analysis of religion. In his essay entitled 
‘Philosophy of Hinduism’, Ambedkar observed: 

Comparative religion has done one great service to humanity. 

It has broken down the claim and arrogance of revealed reli- 

gions as being the only true and good religions of study. While 

it is true that comparative religion has abrogated the capricious 

distinction between true and false religions based on purely 

arbitrary and a priori considerations, it has brought in its wake 
some false notions about religion. The most harmful one is ... 
that all religions are equally good and that there is no necessity 

of discrimination between them. Nothing can be a greater error. 

Religion is an institution or an influence, and like all social 

influences and institutions it may help or it may harm a society, 

which is in its grip (Ambedkar 1987a: 24). 

Evidently, Ambedkar did not attempt to understand religion from 
the perspective of comparative religion as one of his contempor- 
aries, Maharshi V.R. Shinde did. Again, Ambedkar was not 
essentially positivistic and utilitarian in his approach to religion. 
His understanding of religion was no doubt enriched by Marxist 
insights and yet his approach to religion was not essentially a 
Marxist one. 

How did he then approach religion? Ambedkar’s approach to 
religion was, on the one hand, influenced by the contemporary 
sociological, anthropological, and philosophical works of 
Durkheim, Spencer, Robertson Smith, McDougall, Huxley, 
Crawley, and others, and by the writings of Professor 
Dharmanand Kosambi, Dr Daphtari, Dr P.V. Kane, and other 
Indian scholars, on the other. Ambedkar, no doubt, drew heavily 
upon these authorities to define his position with respect to the 
interpretation of religion and to substantiate his arguments. But 
he primarily approached religion from two major perspectives; 
one, a historical evolutionary perspective, and two, from the 
perspective of the philosophy of religion. Again, Ambedkar did 
not seem to share the prevailing understanding of the term 
‘philosophy of religion’; rather, he defined it in his own way. 
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According to Ambedkar, there cannot be a general philosophy of 
religion. Rather, every religion has its own philosophy. Thus, 
philosophy of religion means two things—one, teachings of the 
religion, and two, critical application of reason. Ambedkar says: 

(Thus) proceeding on this basis, philosophy of religion is not 

only a descriptive science. I regard it as being both descriptive 

and normative. In so far as it deals with the teachings of a 

religion, philosophy of religion becomes a descriptive science. In 

so far as it involves the use of critical reason for passing 

judgement on those teachings the philosophy of religion be- 

comes a normative science (ibid.: 5). 

With this view in mind, Ambedkar developed his religious dis- 
course along two planes. In the first instance, he tried to explain 
the historical growth of religion from savage society to civilized 
society through socio-historical perspective. He explained how in 
the process of historical development, religion came to occupy a 
central place in governing the moral and social affairs of the 
people and then how the scientific revolution shattered the very 
foundation of theology as an organizing principle of society. 
With this, says Ambedkar, secular morality replaced religious 
morality in modern times. The crucial point which Ambedkar 
makes here is that it is not religion that constitutes social order, 
but morality. 

Ambedkar’s study of social sciences informed him that the 
basis of social life has always been morality, not religion. It is 
only at some stage of historical development that religion came 
to replace morality by identifying itself with morality, and it is at 
this juncture that religion appears to play a positive and 
emancipatory role in the histories of different communities. But 
once it is divorced from morality, it no more plays a positive role 
in society. It becomes corrupt and exploitative. It becomes oppres- 
sive. It remains only as dogma, defying critical reason. It becomes 
only a set of rules, devoid of principles. It thus becomes the very 
antithesis of morality, disrupting the social fabric. It is at this 
juncture that religion as theology needs to be questioned, at- 
tacked, and destroyed. Ambedkar scrutinized each and every 
religion from the point of view of morality and developed his 
critique of religions, including that of Hinduism. 
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THE CRITIQUE OF HINDUISM 


Our understanding of Ambedkar’s approach to religion would 
remain incomplete without taking into consideration his critique 
of Hinduism, and this leads us to the second component of his 
religious discourse. 

Ambedkar adopted the same method to understand Hindu 
religion that he employed to understand the development of other 
religions. His understanding of Hinduism is different from the 
mainstream contemporary understanding. While many of 
Ambedkar’s contemporaries considered Hinduism as a sanatana 
dharma (primitive religion), Ambedkar regarded Hinduism as a 
‘positive religion’. The fundamental characteristic of positive 
religions is that they have not grown up, like primitive religions, 
under the action of unconscious forces operating silently from 
age to age, but trace their origins to the teachings of great 
religious innovators. A positive religion emerges at a particular 
time in history; it has its own scheme of divine governance and 
a definite set of values. It has its own code, which governs the 
religious, ritualistic, and social life of the people. All these char- 
acteristics are applicable to Hinduism and, therefore, Ambedkar 
concludes that Hinduism, like Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, 
is in the main, a positive religion. Its written constitution is the 
Manusmrti, founded by Manu, which emerged after the defeat of 
Buddhism. It is, thus, not a sanatana, but a historical religion. It 
is a revived form of Brahminism. Brahminism was ritualistic and 
advocated violence. It stood for non-egalitarian social order, as it 
justified varna and the caste system as a divine scheme of order- 
ing society. Hinduism, being an incarnation of Brahminism, is 
also anti-equality, violent, and ritualistic. Hinduism as sanatana 
dharma was invisible and, therefore, it was difficult to confront it 
face to face, but by designating it a positive religion, Ambedkar 
made it a visible and scrutinizable entity. 

How did Ambedkar scrutinize Hinduism? He scrutinized it on 
the basis of the principle of justice. He defined justice as another 
name for liberty, equality, and fraternity, and asked: Does Hindu- 
ism recognize equality; does it recognize liberty; does it recognize 
fraternity? The answer, according to Ambedkar, is in the negative. 
Ambedkar concluded that Hinduism is devoid of any sets of 
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principles that would guide the moral conscience of the indi- 
vidual. It is, therefore, incapable of providing the ground of 
morality on which a sound egalitarian social system could rest. 
Ambedkar recognized varnaSramadharma as the core of Hindu- 
ism. He criticized varna and the caste system as it ensured graded 
inequality and he also criticized the aSrama system. Ambedkar 
observed that Manu revolutionized the arama system in two 
significant ways. One, he ordered the sequence of asramas, and 
second, he made marriage a compulsory stage of life. Ambedkar 
said that this dSrama scheme of Manu was totally devoid of any 
merit: 
Compulsory Brahmacharya appears very attractive since it has 
a look of compulsory education for children. It was certainly not 
universal. Shudras and women were excluded from it.... It was 
a scheme for the education of the governing classes. Compul- 
sory marriage to say the least is a most stupid rule that can be 
imagined. To compel every one to marry irrespective of money 
or health is to open the road to ruination both for the individual 
and the nation unless it is accompanied by a scheme whereby 
the state undertakes to guarantee subsistence to everybody 
(1987b: 256). 


Ambedkar considered vanaprastha and samnyasa as the most 
nonsensical stages of life. He said that to exhibit such people 
(samnydsis), who have enjoyed all the pleasures of life, as in- 
stances of sacrifice because they choose to give up their pleasures 
at a stage in life when they are incapable of enjoying them is 
nothing short of folly. Admittedly, this abandonment of home 
and family is not for the purpose of rendering service to human- 
ity; it is to enable the samnyasis to perform austerities and await 
peaceful death. Ambedkar felt that it was absurd to cut aged 
persons off from their families and let them die in forests, uncared 
and unwept for. 

He thus thought that the a§rama system was discriminatory in 
character. It was devoid of any merit and at certain stages it also 
proved to be the negation of life. Ambedkar also observed that 
Manu’s code was anti-women. It denied education, equality, and 
freedom to women. Thus, Ambedkar saw that there was a total 
denial of the principles of justice in Hinduism and hence, he 
rejected it. 
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TRANSCENDING RELIGION: AMBEDKAR’S 
CONSTRUCTION OF DHAMMA 


Ambedkar’s historical understanding of religion made him real- 
ize that religion works as both a social force and a motive force. 
As a motive force, it inspires the individual to act upon an event, 
to rise above ordinary conditions, to withstand difficulties and 
accept failure with a sense of detachment and, above all, to guide 
the moral conscience. As a social force, it offers a community of 
purpose. It gives collective identity, social security. It operates as 
a balancing or counterbalancing force within society and thus 
works as a source of power. Religion without morality was 
bound to be a blind force, disrupting the social fabric which is the 
precondition of survival as a social being. And morality without 
collective sanctions was impotent and incapable of shaping the 
moral conscience of the people. It was merely a thought, having 
no relation with social reality. Religions in modern times, accord- 
ing to Ambedkar, had been reduced to dogma. They abhorred 
critical enquiry, gave false consciousness, and were merely rules. 
They were devoid of principles and even of morality. Therefore, 
Ambedkar thought it futile to situate morality in some new 
religion as most of the nineteenth-century social reformers did. 
Instead, he preferred to locate it into the modern state by way of 
adopting a democratic constitution guaranteeing liberty, equality, 
and fraternity to the people at large. 

This explains why Ambedkar attached so much significance to 
creating a democratic constitution for modern India. The state 
with its collective sanctions would enforce liberty, equality, and 
justice in the society, thus strengthening the moral foundation of 
society. Ambedkar believed that by introducing the rule of law, by 
guaranteeing liberty and equality through the mechanism of the 
constitution, and by promoting social justice through the instru- 
ment of the state, it would be possible to institutionalize morality. 
With this arrangement, morality would have its collective sanc- 
tions and thus work as a potent force in maintaining dignified 
and healthy social relations among people. Ambedkar, thus, 
looked upon the state as a supervisor who sees to it that the rules 
of the game are observed properly. But this does not mean that 
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Ambedkar looked upon the state as an embodiment of morality. 
Having been informed by the doctrines of Marxism, Ambedkar 
was aware of the limitations of the bourgeois state as an agent for 
promoting equality and distributing social justice. He also under- 
stood the limits of law as an agency regulating the behaviour of 
the people and protecting their rights. Ambedkar observes: 


The idea of making a gift of fundamental rights to every in- 
dividual is no doubt very laudable. The question is how to make 
them effective? The prevalent view is that once rights are 
enacted in law then they are safeguarded. This again is an 
unwarranted assumption. As experience proves, rights are pro- 
tected not by law but by the social and moral conscience of the 
society. If social conscience is such that it is prepared to recog- 
nize the rights which law chooses to enact, rights will be safe and 
secure. But if the fundamental rights are opposed by the com- 
munity, no Law, no Parliament, no Judiciary can guarantee them 
in the real sense of the word. What is the use of the fundamental 
rights to the Negroes in America, to the Jews in Germany and 
to the Untouchables in India? As Burke said, there is no method 
found for punishing the multitude. Law can punish a single 
solitary recalcitrant criminal. It can never operate against the 
whole body of the people who are determined to defy it....Social 
conscience... is the only safeguard of all rights fundamental or 
non-fundamental (1989a: 222). 


The issue before Ambedkar was how to generate this social 
conscience in the wake of religion getting itself divorced from 
morality, and law and the state becoming inadequate instruments 
of promoting morality, that is, liberty, equality, and fraternity. It 
is at this juncture that he constructs the notion of dhamma as 
distinct from dharma. To him, dhamma could be the guiding 
principle of social conscience. According to Ambedkar, to main- 
tain purity of life, to reach perfection in life, to live in nibbana, to 
give up craving, to believe that all compound things are imper- 
manent, and to believe that karma is the instrument of the moral 
order, is dhamma. Ambedkar also explains what dhamma is not. 
Belief in God, belief in soul, belief in sacrifice, in the infallibility 
of books, is not dhamma. He further says that dhamma to be 
saddhamma, must promote prajiia, maitri, and karund. It must pull 
down all social barriers. It must promote equality (Ambedkar 
1974: 215-21). Now, if the doctrine of dhamma is internalized and 
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practised, it will promote social conscience, and the social con- 
science will secure morality more effectively than the institution 
of religion or the state. Thus Ambedkar’s doctrine of dhamma does 
not situate morality in a transcendental domain. Neither does it 
think it adequate to situate morality in a civil association, includ- 
ing the state. It situates morality in the day-to-day life of the 
people. Dhamma is a social praxis; it originates in and thrives 
only through praxis. Through dhamma, Ambedkar transcends the 
limits of both religion and state as depositories of morality and 
aspires for a communitarian social structure transcending the 
limits of modern civil society. Ambedkar’s notion of dhamma thus 
rejects religion, demystifies morality, and secularizes social rela- 
tions. It transcends the limits of fraternity as understood in 
bourgeois society by promoting maitri and establishes equality on 
a wider scale. Since dhamma constitutes the core of Ambedkar’s 
neo-Buddhism, it is absurd to treat neo-Buddhism as a new 
religious sect, as some people do. Intentionally or not, dhamma is 
a part as well as the goal of Ambedkar’s religious discourse. 


RELIGION IN THE CONTEXT OF AMBEDKAR’S 
POLITICS 


Ambedkar’s critique of religion and his construction of dhamma 
cannot be properly understood unless it is seen in the context of 
his politics. Right from the beginning, Ambedkar regarded politics 
as a civilizing enterprise. As early as 1920, Ambedkar made this 
clear through the columns of Mukanayak. He stated that politics 
has two major purposes to serve. One is to assure governance and 
the other is to civilize the people (see Moon 1990: 349). According 
to Ambedkar, civilization paves the way for the development of 
the individual. Politics as a civilizing enterprise must provide 
opportunities for the development of the potentialities of the 
individual. If these opportunities are denied, politics ceases to be 
a civilizing enterprise. It is then concerned more with the process 
of governance than with the betterment and well being of the 
individual. Ambedkar believed that the politics of swarajya as led 
by the Tilak school was an antithesis to surajya; it ignored the 
civilizing dimension of politics. Ambedkar anchored his position 
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in the politics of surajya, This enabled him at once in launching 
the politics of Dalit emancipation in the face of the caste system, 
colonialism, communalism, and capitalism. Ambedkar realized 
that Brahminism constituted the foundation of the Hindu social 
order. He also sensed that Hinduism as a modified form of 
Brahminism nurtured communalism and hence, unless Brahminism 
and Hinduism as religions were attacked, both from within and 
without, it was futile to engage oneself in anti-caste or anti- 
communal politics. With this view in mind, Ambedkar undertook 
the project of developing a serious critique of Brahminism. 

Ambedkar wanted to emancipate the Indian people from the 
clutches of casteism, capitalism, and communalism. He was 
aware of how the capitalist mode of production had perpetuated 
the class distinction within caste, thus making it extremely diffi- 
cult to mobilize people along either caste or class lines. Ambedkar 
made a very significant observation in this connection: 


Just as the Hindus are divided into so many castes, castes are 
divided into different classes of castes. The Hindu is caste 
conscious. He is also class conscious. Whether he is caste con- 
scious or class conscious depends upon the caste with which he 
comes in conflict. If the caste with which he comes in conflict is 
a caste within the class to which he belongs he is caste conscious. 
If the caste is outside the class to which he belongs he is class 
conscious. Any one who needs any evidence on this point may 
study the Non-Brahmin Movement in the Madras and Bombay 
Presidency. Such a study will leave no doubt that to a Hindu 
caste periphery is as real as class periphery and caste conscious- 
ness is as real as class consciousness (1989b: 163-64). 


Ambedkar also realized how the interests of Brahminism and 
capitalism go hand in hand. He thought, therefore, that neither 
capitalism nor communalism could be fought unless Brahminism 
was attacked and destroyed completely. Thus Ambedkar’s 
concerns for emancipatory politics led him to develop a serious 
critique of religion in general and of Hinduism in particular. 
After having recorded the two major contexts of Ambedkar’s 
religious discourse, let us now sum up the peculiarities of it. In 
the first instance, Ambedkar’s religious discourse transcends 
the limits of nineteenth-century theistic discourse. Second, by 
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anchoring his position in the Buddhist tradition, Ambedkar 
departs from Mahatma Phule’s deism and Ranade’s neo-bhagwat 
dharma. Third, in spite of his deep readings of the Orientalist 
scholars, Ambedkar escapes the Orientalist trap and succeeds in 
overcoming the traditional dichotomy between the East and the 
West. In his attempt to understand religion, Ambedkar neither 
glorifies the East nor condemns the West. Instead, he offers a 
modernist understanding of Eastern as well as Western religions. 
Fourth, Ambedkar dissociates morality from religion and makes 
it the organizing principle of a new social order. In fact, he 
defines sociability in terms of morality. For Ambedkar, to be moral 
was to be social. Fifth, through his construction of dhamma, 
Ambedkar at once and creatively blends the norms and values of 
modern civil society with the human being’s eternal quest for 
communitarian life. His doctrine of dhamma has also helped 
elevate secularist discourse in India above the antagonism be- 
tween tradition and modernity and between reason and faith. 
Ambedkar’s religious discourse shows that rationalism can be 
compassionate and compassion as a sentiment is not necessarily 
irrational or anti-rational. Finally, it also reveals that a critique of 
religion can be effectively used as a tool of emancipatory politics, 
as Ambedkar himself demonstrated by reinterpreting Buddhism. 
By blending Buddha’s project of dukkhamukti (freedom from mis- 
ery) with Marx’s project of freedom from exploitation, Ambedkar 
shows the way to fight caste and class inequalities in India and 
makes a valuable contribution to the politics of emancipation. 


ENDNOTES 


1. Ambedkar started reproducing Lokahitawadi’s letters in his fort- 
nightly Marathi periodical Bahishkrit Bharat from 7 December 1928 (see 
Moon 1990: 195). 

2. In his recent work, Dr Sadanand More has meticulously explained 
the impact of Tukaram on Phule and Ambedkar. See More 1996: 247-53, 
398-405. 
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Social Equality and Democracy 
in Ambedkar’s Understanding 
of Buddhism 





Eugenia Yurlova 





Ambedkar’s legacy should be assessed in its totality and as a 
single whole. At the same time, it is difficult to sum up the main 
results of his creative work without taking into account the 
historical context of his life and the conditions in which he lived 
and developed. A historical approach to Ambedkar’s teachings 
may help us understand the specificity of his path to Buddhism 
and the emancipatory aspects of his hermeneutic endeavour. 
Despite being a scholar, Ambedkar never stayed away from real 
life. One may say that Ambedkar got ‘enlightened’ as a result of 
his long and sharp ideological and political struggle. In this 
sense his teachings could be qualified as political Buddhism. 

His study of religions (Hinduism, Christianity, Islam, Bud- 
dhism) and of social and economic theories and their practical 
application was only an instrument, a means to achieve his 
goal—the social liberation of the ‘Untouchables’. This became the 
focal point of all his endeavours and searches, and it was 
inseparable from his life—the life of a man who was born into a 
family of ‘untouchable’ Mahars, and got his first and lasting 
experience there. This was a constant source of his struggle and 
search of a better lot for Dalit(s). 

The social, economic, and national upheavals during his life- 
time could not but have had an impact on the evolution of his 
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outlook. These were World War I, the 1917 revolution in Russia, 
the Great Depression of the 1930s in the West, fascism and World 
War IJ, and the Cold War. And, of course, there were such 
historical events in his own country as the freedom movement, 
the attainment of independence from colonial rule, and India’s 
search for its own path. In all of them, Ambedkar participated 
very actively. 

Ambedkar’s Navayana was the final product of his spiritual 
and political development, of his critical evaluation of the experi- 
ence accumulated by India and by humankind. Ambedkar’s 
world outlook represents a certain synthesis of different ideas 
from different sources. All of them in one way or another served 
his main purpose—to find a way to lift the lower castes. Not 
incidentally, he said: 

I am prepared to pick and choose from everyone, Socialist, 

Communist or other. I do not claim infallibility and as Buddha 

says there is nothing infallible, there is nothing final and every- 

thing is liable to examination (Das 1979: 187). 

During the course of Ambedkar’s life, under the pressure of 
political events, significant changes took place in his positions, 
which marked his adaptation to new conditions. While studying 
the past he built bridges between that past and the present, which 
helped him support his new ideas. To make them more compre- 
hensive, not only in India but also in the West, he used the 
method of comparative philosophy and political science. 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF AMBEDKAR’S BUDDHISM 


In order to understand the social aspects of Ambedkar’s Bud- 
dhism it is important to take into account his main ideas related 
to the development of the human being and of society. In the first 
place, it is his assumption that there is no justice in the world. 
Second, it is his urge to find a way to eliminate this injustice. The 
Buddha, Ambedkar says: 


[...] realised that there were two problems. The first problem 
was that there was suffering in the world and the second 
problem was how to remove this suffering and make mankind 
happy. [...] That suffering and unhappiness in the world he 
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thought was an incontrovertible fact. [...] It is, therefore, on this 
problem—how to remove suffering and unhappiness—that he 
concentrated his mind (Das 1974: 55). 


Next comes Ambedkar’s demand to reconstruct the unjust world 
in the interests of all the ‘insulted and humiliated’. According to 
Ambedkar: 


[...] knowing that there was so much unhappiness in the world 
the Buddha realised that it was wrong for him to sit as a sannyasi 
with folded arms and allow things to remain as they were. [...] 
He realised that what is necessary is not escape from the world. 
What is necessary is to change the world and to make it better 
(ibid.: 78). 
By these pronouncements Ambedkar demonstrated his personal 
activism. Another important point in Ambedkar’s Buddhism 
relates to the necessity of obtaining freedom for the individual 
and the society. Without freedom individuals cannot realize 
themselves in their life. ‘What is the use of man’s existence if he 
is not free?’ ‘What is the use of man’s intelligence if he continues 
to believe in supernatural causes?’ (ibid.: 174-5). 

The relations between people, and not between an individual 
and God were most important for Ambedkar. This he considered 
as the real meaning and significance of a true religion, which he 
called Dhamma. Ambedkar says that according to the Buddha: 


[...] the centre of religion lay not in the relation of man to God. 
It lay in the relation between man and man. The purpose of 
religion is to teach man how. he should behave towards other 
men so that all may be happy (ibid.: 178). 


Proceeding further, Ambedkar argues that ‘what the Buddha 

calls Dhamma differs fundamentally from what is called Reli- 

gion’ (ibid.: 226). Religion is personal and one must keep it to 

oneself. But the Dhamma, according to Ambedkar, is different: 
Dhamma is social. [...] One man if he is alone does not need 
Dhamma. But when there are two men living in relation to each 
other they must find a place for Dhamma whether they like it 
or not. Neither can escape it (ibid.). 


The purpose of religion, continues Ambedkar, is to explain the 
origin of the world. The purpose of Dhamma, as a social teaching, 
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is to reconstruct the world (ibid.: 231). Discussing the problem of 
morality as a spiritual and social category, synonymous with 
Dhamma, Ambedkar considered it an instrument of management 
of society, which regulates relations between its members. Devoid 
of morality, society is prone to anarchy and extinction. 

Ambedkar’s book, The Buddha and His Dhamma, had a very 
clear social message. It was meant to solve the problem of social 
conflict between the ‘Untouchables’ and caste Hindus by the 
liberation of the downtrodden from social oppression. The salva- 
tion was to be found in this life and the lowliest and the lost had 
to know how to get rid of the syndrome of social pollution. One 
way to do so was to denounce karma, as it was calculated to sap 
the spirit of revolt against injustice (ibid.: 243). 


EQUALITY AS THE BASE OF AMBEDKAR’S SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


One of the most important cementing elements of Ambedkar’s 
Buddhism was his philosophy of social equality. He strongly 
adhered to the idea of equality from the early days of his involve- 
ment into public life till his last breath. 

During the mass conversion of Mahars to Buddhism on 14 
October 1956, Ambedkar asked his followers to take an oath in 
which equality occupied a prominent place. They were asked to 
vow: ‘I believe that all human beings are equal... I shall endeav- 
our to establish equality’ (quoted in Lokhande 1982: 255). And 
what acquired a special significance was his insistence on: ‘I 
fully believe that Buddhism is Saddhamma’ (ibid.: 256). 

Explaining the functions of Saddhamma Ambedkar says that 
the misery is the result of people’s inequity to others. When asked 
what the purpose of religion is, the Buddha pointed out that to 
remove misery each one must learn to be righteous in his conduct 
in relation to others, and thereby make the earth (not heaven) the 
kingdom of righteousness. And only righteousness can remove 
inequity and the resultant misery (Ambedkar 1974: 201). Then 
Ambedkar moves on a little further and translates his idea of the 
necessity to qualitatively transform society: ‘Dhamma to be 
Saddhamma must pull down all social barriers... must break 
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down barriers between man and man’ (ibid.: 215). He bitterly 
attacks the caturvarna, saying that the soul of this theory of an 
ideal society upheld by the Brahmins is inequality. And this 
social inequality is not the result of historical growth; it is the 
official doctrine of Brahminism, which the Buddha ‘opposed root 
and branch’ (ibid.: 216). The Buddha said, ‘No caste; no inequal- 
ity; no superiority; no inferiority; all are equal.... Identify yourself 
with others. As they, so I. As I, so they’ (ibid.: 219). In contrast 
with Brahminical Hinduism, Saddhamma teaches that ‘worth 
and not birth is the measure of man’ (ibid.). 

According to Ambedkar, Dhamma to be Saddhamma must 
promote equality between people. And here Ambedkar’s way of 
thinking is: 

Men are born unequal [...] some have more capacity, others 

have less. [...] All have to enter into what is called a struggle for 

existence. (And in this struggle) if inequality be recognised as the 
tule of the game the weakest will always go to the wall. Should 
this rule of inequality be allowed to be the rule of life? Some 
answer in the affirmative on the ground that it results in the 
survival of the fittest. The question, however, is: is the fittest the 
best from the point of view of society? No one can give a 
positive answer. It is because of this doubt that religion preaches 
equality. For equality may help the best to survive even though 
the best may not be the fittest. What society wants is the best 
and not the fittest. This was the viewpoint of the Buddha and it 
was because of this that he argued that a religion which does not 

preach equality is not worth having (ibid.: 221). 

Ambedkar’s Navayana was the result of his long search for the 
means of social and religious reformation of the existing social 
system with the aim to spiritually liberate the Dalit(s) and create 
conditions for an egalitarian society. The inequality and social 
injustice of Brahminical Hinduism felt most of all by the lowest 
castes during long centuries were confronted with the attempts of 
those groups to shed the stigma of untouchability. Their efforts 
were crowned by Ambedkar’s activities, which were intended to 
help the Dalit(s) attain their dignity and install in them a faith in 
their ability to struggle for social equality and ultimately acquire 
it 
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In his speech at the Constituent Assembly on 25 November 
1949, Ambedkar raised the question he had been concerned with 
for many years: ‘How long shall we continue to deny equality in 
our social and economic life?’ And he warned: ‘If we continue to 
deny it for long, we will do so only by putting our political 
democracy in peril’ (Das 1969: 187). Thus Ambedkar pressed for 
the solution of the problems of the lowly born masses without 
delay. In fact, it was a demand for equality both in social and 
economic life. In the Indian society, based on the principle of 
graded inequality, he pointed out, ‘It means elevation for some 
and degradation for others. As a result some have immense 
wealth as against many who live in abject poverty’ (ibid.: 186). 
And if this contradiction, that is, inequality in social and eco- 
nomic life, is not removed, political democracy will be threatened, 
was Ambedkar’s belief. It might happen that ‘those who suffer 
from inequality will blow up the structure of political democracy 
which this assembly has so laboriously built up’ (ibid.: 187). 


BETWEEN TWO GOSPELS 


Before India’s independence in 1947, Ambedkar spoke of the ‘two 
enemies of the working class in the country and they were 
Brahmanism and Capitalism’ (quoted in Keer 1981: 303). In very 
harsh terms he criticized the Congress, and M.K. Gandhi in 
particular, for not defending the interests of the poor and down- 
trodden. Addressing a conference of the depressed classes at 
Maisur in the Bombay province in September 1937, he told the 
audience that it was his confirmed opinion that Gandhi was not 
the man to look to the interests of the working classes and the 
poor. Had the Congress been a revolutionary body, he would 
have joined it. But the Congress was not courageous enough to 
proclaim the ideal of social and economic equality. Later, at the 
Solapur district conference of the depressed classes in December 
1937, Ambedkar expressed a strong resentment at the treatment 
those classes got from the Congress, which was ruled by capital- 
ists. It was necessary, he added, to form a united front against the 
capitalists, who were out to exploit them (ibid.: 297-98). 
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That is why Ambedkar participated in joint action with the 
communists and socialists to defend the economic rights of 
workers. For instance, on 6 and 7 November 1938, he took part 
in a mass demonstration against the attempt of the government 
of the Bombay province to pass a bill on conflicts in industries, 
which he called ‘The Workers’ Civil Liberties Suspension Act’. 
Ambedkar headed that successful public action along with the 
communists, but on the whole, before and after that demonstra- 
tion, he had very difficult and complicated relations with them, 
saying more than once that there was no possibility of his joining 
the communists. He declared himself their confirmed enemy 
because they ‘exploited the labourers for their political ends’ 
(ibid.: 296). He even suggested that the communists change their 
name, because for many people it was associated with terror. 

As far as the socialists were concerned, he had closer relation- 
ship with them, though he announced publicly that he was not 
a socialist. Ambedkar complained that there was no clear under- 
standing of socialism in India. 

What is socialism, nobody is able to say. There is the socialism 

of the Prime-Minister, which he himself said that he could not 

define. There is the socialism of the Praja Socialist Party; they 

don’t know what it is. Even the Communists say that theirs is 

socialism (Das 1979: 176). 


Ambedkar’s relations with the Indian communists—from co- 
operation to open hostility—to no small degree predetermined his 
approach to Marxism. His very negative attitude towards the 
Soviet Union, China, and other socialist countries was reflected 
on a number of occasions in his speeches in the parliament 
during the debates on India’s foreign policy. In one such speech 
in 1954, he said: 
Asia has been the cock-pit of war. More than half of Asia is 
Communist. It has adopted a different principle of life and a 
different principle of government. It is therefore better to align 
ourselves with what we call free nations if we believe in freedom 
(Keer 1981: 456). 


Such declarations by Ambedkar resembled the pronouncements 
of the Western liberals of the 1950s. In India there was also quite 
a number of those who shared this approach but the majority of 
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the public figures were of the opinion that it was necessary to 
carry on with the non-alignment policy on the basis of peaceful 
coexistence of states with different political systems. 


DEMOCRACY AS A MEANS TO ACHIEVE EQUALITY 


Ambedkar tied up very closely the social aspects of Buddhism 
with democracy. He considered Buddhism as a democratic sys- 
tem, and the Buddha as a great democrat. According to him, 
democracy has been known to India since ancient times. Its 
republics, then, were acquainted with parliament and parliamen- 
tary procedure. Ambedkar argued that: 


[bhikkhu samghas] were nothing but parliaments [...] [they] knew 
and observed all the rules of parliamentary procedure known to 
modern times [...] rules applied by the Buddha to the meeting 
of the Bhikshu Sanghas, he must have borrowed them from the 
tules of the political Assemblies functioning in the country in his 
time (Das 1969: 184). 


Therefore, after independence India had to re-establish its long- 
lost democracy but on a different basis, which had to correspond 
to modern demands, avoiding the mistakes and failures of West- 
ern democracy. 

Ambedkar considered democracy a crucial element in reform- 
ing and developing Indian society. But he believed that Western 
democracy (which he closely associated with capitalism) could 
not be totally applicable to Indian conditions because of the 
specificity of the social contradictions of a society based on caste. 
He came to this conclusion after studying the history of parlia- 
mentary democracy in Europe. This system of governance had 
had in his view, ‘all the marks of a popular Government, a 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people’ but 
after a century of its universal acceptance there had been a revolt 
and discontent against it in many countries (Italy, Germany, 
Spain, Russia), which led to the failure of this democracy. ‘Why 
did it happen?’—asked Ambedkar in 1943, when India was in 
the very midst of its freedom struggle, and ultimately had to 
choose its mode of government (Ambedkar 1991: 107). 
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So, why did parliamentary democracy fail? Ambedkar writes 
with bitterness that it is the idea of freedom of contract that has 
tuined parliamentary democracy. This idea became sanctified 
and was upheld in the name of liberty. Parliamentary democracy 
took no notice of economic inequalities and did not care to 
examine the results of freedom of contract, whether they were 
unequal or not. Consequently, parliamentary democracy continu- 
ously added to the economic wrongs of the poor, the down- 
trodden, and the disinherited class. It has also failed to realize 
that political democracy could not succeed where there was no 
social and economic democracy. 

In Ambedkar’s opinion, democracy and equality are closely 
interlinked: ‘Democracy is another name of equality’ (ibid.: 109). At 
the same time he perceived that parliamentary democracy as he 
witnessed it between the two world wars, did not strive to 
achieve equality in society, and shifted the emphasis on develop- 
ing liberty instead. Thus the very principle of equality so dear to 
Ambedkar’s heart had been transformed into a step-child of 
democracy. 


[Parliamentary democracy] failed to realise the significance of 

equality and did not even endeavour to strike balance between 

Liberty and Equality, with the result that liberty swallowed 

equality and has left a progeny of inequities (ibid.). 

Ambedkar also criticized the other side of parliamentary democ- 
racy—he believed, it could not become the government by the 
people, as ‘the rulers are always drawn from the ruling class and 
the class of the ruled never becomes the ruling class’. Thus 
parliamentary democracy ‘has not fulfilled the hope it held out 
to the common man of ensuring him liberty, property and pursuit 
of happiness’ (ibid.). 

He opined that in a number of countries democracy had not 
been able to solve the burning issues of life. In one of his public 
speeches in 1938, addressing the problem of the future govern- 
ment in India, he said: 


Having regard to the present-day conditions in India, democracy 
is a most unsuitable system of government. At any rate, for 
some time India needs the strong hand of an enlightened 
autocrat (Keer 1981: 298). 
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One can see that Ambedkar was not a blind adherent of democ- 
racy the way it was practised in the West in the 1930s and 1940s. 
At that time he did not treat democracy as an ideal to be pursued 
in all circumstances and in all claims. 

After 1947, and specially with the adoption of the Constitution 
of India, whose primary architect was Ambedkar and which 
proclaimed democracy as the main principle of governing society, 
he became a staunch defender of democracy. He no longer limited 
himself only to criticism of parliamentary democracy in spite of 
its weaknesses, hardships, and failures, but moved further in 
developing democratic principles, while addressing both Indian 
and Western practices and conditions. 

His fundamental thesis—that political democracy is not self- 
sufficient and it should correlate itself with social democracy— 
is very important for understanding his own socio-political 
outlook. ‘We must make our political democracy a social democ- 
racy as well. Political democracy cannot last unless there lies at 
the base of it social democracy’ (Das 1969: 186). 

Ambedkar thought that the sine qua non of a successful 
functioning of democratic institutions in India should be a soci- 
ety in which there would be no class which had all the privileges 
and none which had only duties. Otherwise, the ‘microbes of 
bloody revolution’ would remain in the society. He warned that 
clashes between classes should be avoided. Those clashes might 
happen not only on the initiative of the lower classes, but mainly 
because of the upper classes ignoring the interests of the former. 
Democracy, in Ambedkar’s understanding, was not attainable 
without social guarantees to safeguard the interests of the com- 
mon person. 

Therefore, great importance was attached to the development 
of democracy in three spheres of human life—political, social, 
and economic. According to him, political democracy minus 
socio-economic democracy could create innumerable problems 
for individuals and for society as a whole. Political rights are of 
no importance to an individual who does not enjoy economic 
freedom. Democracy would break down if it was not enlivened by 
social justice as its soul. He warned again that: 


[...] these downtrodden classes are tired of being governed. They 
are impatient to govern themselves. This urge for self-realisation 
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in the downtrodden classes must not be allowed to devolve into 

a class struggle or class war. [...] the sooner room is made for 

the realisation of their aspiration, the better for [...] the country, 

[...] the better for the continuance of its democratic structure 

(ibid.: 189). 

How was this to be achieved? Ambedkar’s answer was, ‘By the 
establishment of equality and fraternity in all spheres of life’ 
(ibid.). 

In Ambedkar’s understanding, social democracy is a way of 
life which recognizes liberty, equality, and fraternity. At the same 
time these principles were not to be treated separately, but as a 
trinity: 

Without equality liberty would produce the supremacy of the 

few over the many. Equality without liberty would kill indi- 

vidual initiative. Without fraternity, liberty and equality could 

not become a natural course of things (ibid.: 186). 


Why did Ambedkar consider fraternity one of the inseparable 
parts of democracy? In his opinion, fraternity could be compared 
with the feeling of kinship for all Indians: 


Fraternity means a sense of common brotherhood of all Indians, 
all Indians being one people. It is the principle which gives unity 
and solidarity to social life. It is a difficult thing to achieve (ibid.: 
187). 


Thus, fraternity was of paramount importance for the leader of 
socially discriminated masses. He was of the opinion that be- 
cause of the caste system Indians could not consider themselves 
as a nation: 


How can people divided into several thousands of castes be a 
nation? The sooner we realise that we are not yet a nation in the 
social and psychological sense of the word, the better for us 
(ibid.: 188). 
Castes are ‘antinational [...] because they bring about separation 
in social life. [...] Without fraternity, equality and liberty will be 
no deeper than coats of paint’ (ibid.). Therefore, to follow 
Ambedkar’s logic, to achieve fraternity, caste barriers are to be 
pulled down and the caste system eliminated; there is no other 
way to build up an Indian nation. In spite of the hardships 
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confronting Indian society it has to overcome caste before it can 
become a united, stable, and democratic nation. 

In February 1956 Ambedkar stated very decisively that the East 
had already become more important than the West, and he feared 
that if the Buddhist gospel was not adopted, the history of 
conflict in Europe would be repeated in Asia. This is how 
Ambedkar exercised pressure on the Hindu orthodox and conser- 
vative opinion in order to promote his social reforms. If the social 
structure of the Indian society is not changed, he warned, any 
religion that could not provide an answer to communism would 
perish (Das 1969: 139). He said that the system was likely to 
collapse, and the alternative, if democracy did not work in India, 
was something like communism (Keer 1981: 447). 

Having rejected the Western model of development, Ambedkar 
came to the conclusion that his country had to choose between 
Buddhism and communism, or as he put it, ‘between the gospel 
of the Buddha and the gospel of Karl Marx’ (ibid.). This attitude 
was also dictated by other, far deeper causes—the very content of 
his social philosophy. After having criticized Brahminism and 
capitalism for their inability to solve the problem of inequality, 
Ambedkar was confronted with Marxism, as the ideology of the 
working class. He dedicated much time and effort to studying the 
theory of Marxism and its practice in the Soviet Union. Ambedkar’s 
interest in this matter is obvious when one reads his works. And 
he himself spoke about it on a number of occasions: 


I have been a student of politics; I was a professor of economics, 
and I have spent a great deal of time in studying Karl Marx, 
Communism and all that [...] (Das 1969: 134-35). 


Addressing one of the mass meetings in Bombay in 1938, he 
claimed, a bit too emphatically, that the number of books he had 
read on communism exceeded the number of books read by all 
Indian communist leaders put together. His biographer Dhananjay 
Keer writes that on 3 December 1956, a few days before he died, 
Ambedkar, as was his habit before going to bed, took among other 
books, Das Kapital in order to complete the last chapter of his 
essay ‘Buddha or Karl Marx’ (Keer 1981: 301). 

In this essay Ambedkar expressed the opinion that though the 
major part of the Marxian creed had been disproved by history, 
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its ‘residue’ was still very important. According to him, there 
were four items still alive in Marxism: 


(i) The function of philosophy is to reconstruct the world [...]. 

(ii) That there is a conflict of interest between class and class. 

(iii) That private ownership of property brings power to one 

class and sorrow to another through exploitation. (iv) That it is 

necessary for the good of society that the sorrow be removed 

by the abolition of private property (Ambedkar 1987: 444). 

For the leader of the Dalit(s), the starting point in Marxist theory 
was ‘exploitation in the world’. ‘The poor are exploited by the 
rich because of the property that they hold, and they enslave the 
masses. And that enslavement results in suffering, sorrow and 
poverty.’ But the Buddha, according to Ambedkar, said ‘exactly 
the same thing’: ‘There is Dukkha in the world’. In Ambedkar’s 
understanding, the Buddha laid the foundation of his religion on 
what he called ‘dukkha’ (the word was interpreted by Ambedkar 
as ‘poverty’, not ‘sorrow’). And it had been done much earlier, 
some twenty-four centuries before Marx. Ambedkar saw ‘no 
difference at all’ between Marx’s ‘exploitation of the poor’ and 
the Buddha’s dukkha (Das 1969: 129). 

Then Ambedkar compared the way suggested by Karl Marx to 
get rid of exploitation with the Buddha’s attitude towards prop- 
erty, and again found, he said, ‘some close affinity’ between them. 
According to Marx, in order to prevent exploitation, the state 
must own the instrument of production, that is property, so that 
no private owner might intervene and rob the worker of the profit 
of his labour. And according to the Buddha, no monk should 
have private property. However, the Buddha, Ambedkar argued, 
made the abandonment of private property a matter of ‘principle’ 
and not of ‘rule’ (except in the bhikkhu samgha). For Ambedkar, the 
problem was the extent to which this rule of denial of private 
property could be applied to the society as a whole. His answer 
to this question was: 


That is a matter of expediency, time, circumstances, and devel- 
opment of human society. But so far as theory is concerned, 
whether there is anything wrong in abolishing private property, 
Buddhism will not stand in the way of anybody who wants to 
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do it, because it has already made this concession in the 
organisation of the Buddhist Sangha (ibid.: 131). 
Thus, Ambedkar saw no problem, at least theoretically, in abol- 
ishing private property to eradicate poverty and attain equality. 
Comparing the two teachings, Ambedkar concludes that there is 
agreement between the Buddha and Karl Marx on these points, 
though ‘the language is different but the meaning is the same’ 
(Ambedkar 1987: 446). So, he said, ‘the end is common to both’, 
but ‘the differences are about the means’, that is, in the case of 
Marx—violence and the dictatorship of the proletariat (ibid.: 450). 

In his last speech on Buddhism, delivered at the International 
Buddhist Conference held at Kathmandu in 1956, he counterposed 
Marx to the Buddha, saying that the Buddha aimed at achieving 
his aims by persuasion, moral teaching, and love; that he wanted 
to conquer the opponent by inculcating in him the doctrine that 
love and not power could conquer anything. So the Buddha 
would not allow violence, said Ambedkar, but the communists 
do, Then he posed the question: ‘They can get quick results by 
using force. [...] What will happen when dictatorship dis- 
appears?’ (Das 1969: 133). 

According to Ambedkar, the Buddha’s way was a long but 
sure one; it was ‘the safest and the soundest’. That is why, 
Ambedkar argued, ‘it is unnecessary for the Buddhist people to 
go to Karl Marx to get the foundation. The foundation is already 
there, well laid’ (ibid.: 129). Repudiating violence and dictator- 
ship as a means of achieving aims, he considered Buddhism as 
an antidote to Marxism, and claimed that its moral and humani- 
tarian aspects appealed to Indian people and suited them best of 
all, because the system of Buddhism was democratic. 

One can say that while appreciating some of the aspects of 
Marxism, Ambedkar did not accept it, did not agree with some of 
its basic principles. At the end of his life Ambedkar declared that 
he had found ‘a way of life which was better than what was 
supplied by the Communist way of life’ (ibid.: 127). He passed his 
verdict in favour of Buddhism: ‘Buddhism could be a substitute 
for Communism’ (ibid.). More so, he tried to install in the minds 
of his followers the belief that India had produced its own 
wisdom, the Buddha’s Dhamma or, rather, Navayana. 
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No CHOICE BUT BUDDHISM 


Ambedkar’s rejection of both the Western model of development 
and of Marxism has acquired an additional significance today, 
when after the collapse of the Soviet Union, the euphoria of the 
‘winners’ in the Cold War has resulted in the appearance and 
dissemination of such ideas as ‘the end of history’, ‘clash of 
civilisations’, and of a universal character of the process of 
human development on the lines of liberal democracy, with a 
special emphasis on market relations as the only way of devel- 
opment of society. 

Ambedkar’s Buddhism, with a very strong social content, his 
concern for the downtrodden, and his humanism, are in contra- 
diction to such ideas. He believed that the most important point 
in the Buddha's teaching was the individual and morality. 
Morality had to become the law of life. The ability to indepen- 
dently take decisions based on morality should exclude the use 
of double standards in political and social life—one set of stand- 
ards for the have-nots and another for the haves. Ambedkar 
battled for the holistic humanism of one person, one value. His 
ideology was fortified by a political will, a deep devotion to his 
cause, and a perception of himself as a Messiah who must 
liberate his lowly-born brethren and level up the lot of the menial 
masses. 

His refuge in Buddha was a matter of principle for him. 
Having rejected Hinduism and whatever was connected with it 
in religious, social, and political life, as well as the possibility of 
converting to Christianity, Sikhism, or Islam, Ambedkar was left 
with no other choice but Buddhism. Though he had been work- 
ing on his Navayana for quite some time, his final decision to 
embrace Buddhism was made by him in the last hour of his life. 
The mass conversion of the Mahars into Buddhism arranged by 
him was a result of different circumstances and pressures— 
psychological, emotional, and political. But in spite of all these 
odds and difficulties, Ambedkar remained truthful to his life’s 
mission of the Dalit(s)’ liberation, and traversed this path till the 
very end. 

As a statesman, political thinker, and ideologue, Ambedkar 
always found strength in one fundamental principle—equality 
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for all human beings. This was the core and the basis of his 
activities throughout his life. Equality and social liberation for his 
submerged fellow humans was his primary obsession and aspi- 
ration, his ‘burning passion’, to borrow from the nineteenth- 
century Russian poet, Lermontov. 

While pondering over Ambedkar’s understanding of Bud- 
dhism in the context of restructuring today’s world, it will be 
proper to remember that the Buddha was the first to tell the world 
that no society could be reformed without changing the mind of 
the man. 

Modern humanity is probably yet to understand this wisdom. 
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The Use of Buddhist Scriptures 
in B.R. Ambedkar’s The 
Buddha and His Dhamma! 





Adele Fiske and Christoph Emmrich 


The Buddha and His Dhamma, the work of Bhimrao R. Ambedkar’s 
last years and published posthumously, was written in response 
to the need he saw for ‘a clear and consistent statement of the life 
and teachings of the Buddha’, and, as he felt, in contrast to the 
texts of the Mahabodhi Society to ‘excite the readers to come and 
make their contribution’ (Ambedkar 1957: x, xi). Ambedkar’s 
introduction in the volume suggests both his motivation, hope for 
human future, and his method, ‘critical and scientific enquiry’ 
(ibid.: xii). His quotation from Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics (1951, Vol. X: 669), which is placed at the opening of 
the book and is called ‘prologue’, emphasizes the need to reas- 
sess religion in terms of recent scientific intellectual and social 
progress.” It also suggests that a full study of Ambedkar’s sources 
might lead very far, although the Hindi version of his book 
(Ambedkar 1961) has been documented with footnotes that refer 
almost exclusively to Buddhist scriptures, not to contemporary 
thinkers of the East or the West. 

In the introduction Ambedkar expresses his intention to present 
the life and teachings of the Buddha as a consistent whole and 
to solve four problems: why the Buddha took the parivraja,‘ that 
is, became a wandering mendicant; whether the ‘pessimistic’ 
Four Noble Truths (Pa. cattari ariya-saccani) are the ‘original 
gospel’; what the Buddha himself meant by soul, karma, and 
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rebirth; and, finally, the Buddha’s purpose in creating the 
“Bhikkhu’ (Ambedkar 2001: x-xi).> Although his answers to these 
questions have given rise to much criticism, this paper will not 
attempt to discuss or evaluate them. 

Ambedkar was profoundly affected by the philosophies of the 
West to which he was exposed in England, through his years at 
Columbia University in the United States, and in his lifelong and 
wide-ranging reading. A preliminary investigation of his use of 
classical Buddhist texts, will, it is hoped, be supplemented by 
further investigation of these and other influences, especially 
recent intellectual movements in India and in Indian Buddhism. 

The format of his book reveals Ambedkar’s aim—to create a 
‘Bible’ for his people.® The text is divided into books, subsections, 
chapters, and verses. His people were and still are largely unedu- 
cated, very simple folk, whom he seeks to wean from Hinduism. 
He writes as a teacher of the simple, although not a teacher 
whose own background is simple. The four problems which he 
hopes to solve, as given in the introduction to The Buddha and His 
Dhamma, indicate his pattern of thought. Creating his ‘consistent 
whole’ of Buddhist doctrine, he tends towards the ethical and 
social, away from the mystical and metaphysical. His very state- 
ment of the problems suggests the answers he will give. The first, 
why the Buddha chose the parivraja, implies Ambedkar’s concept 
of what religion is and is not. The second, a refutation of the 
pessimism of the Four Noble Truths as expressing original Bud- 
dhist doctrine, enables him to show how Buddhism alone fulfils 
the requirements of a ‘true’ religion. The third, his restatement of 
the doctrines of karma and rebirth, involving also ahimsa’ and 
nibbana, emphasizes the ‘this-worldly’ character of his Buddhism, 
concentrated on the practical aspects of intellectual and ethical 
training. Finally, his discussion of the bhikkhu makes clear the 
change he desires from an emphasis on monkish esotericism to 
a popular religion adapted for the masses, a dynamic missionary 
religion that puts good works before meditation. 


BUDDHIST TEXTS 


Ambedkar lists some of the divergent interpretations of the 
Buddha’s teaching—samadhi v vipassana, esoteric v exoteric, 
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metaphysical v mystical, ‘selfish abstraction from the world’ v 
‘systematic repression of all feeling’. To him they are all irrele- 
vant. They arose from ‘a fancy for certain things’, from the fact 
that, during Ambedkar’s time most writers on Buddhism were 
historians, not Buddhists, or even anthropologists. The only ques- 
tion that matters is whether the Buddha had a social message. 

Ambedkar accounts for errors in the transmission of the 
Buddha’s doctrine by oral tradition. The chief audience of the 
Buddha’s sermons was composed of bhikkhus, who reported to 
the ‘people at large’ what the Buddha had said. ‘In reporting the 
Buddha it has often been found that he has been misreported.’ 
Some cases were brought to the Buddha’s attention while he was 
still alive. Ambedkar here refers to five such cases and quotes the 
Buddha as saying, when accused of being an annihilationist 
(ucchedavadin): ‘It is just what I am not and do not affirm’ 
(Ambedkar 1957: 513). 

In presenting his description of Buddhism, Ambedkar gave 
the principles that had guided him in selection, especially on 
points where different opinions hold. Characteristically, the 
chief of these principles was that nothing can be accepted as the 
true word of the Buddha that does not relate to human welfare 
(ibid.: 351). It is this norm that he invokes to decide between the 
so-called northern and southern Buddhism; the latter, Theravada, 
holding that knowledge (pradnya)® alone is the foundation of 
Buddha’s religion; the former, Mahayana, compassion (karuna)® 
alone as its basis. Both, he says, seem wrong if judged in the 
light of the Buddha’s own words; for the two must coexist. Now, 
both schools accept pradnya, and karuna, according to Ambedkar, 
who relies on an unidentified passage, is established by the 
word of the Buddha: ‘The purpose of Tathagata in coming into 
the world is to befriend those poor and helpless and unpro- 
tected, [...] and to persuade others so to do’ (ibid.: 297). Again, 
past karma and rebirth could not have been preached by the 
Buddha, for they justify the oppression of the poor (ibid.: 343- 
4). Another test of authority is logic. The Buddha ‘was nothing 
if not rational, if not logical. Anything therefore which is rational 
and logical, other things being equal, may be taken to be the 
word of the Buddha’. 
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The third test is that on matters on which the Buddha was 
certain he stated his reasons definitely and conclusively, but 
when he was uncertain, he expressed only tentative views (ibid.: 
350-1). It is necessary therefore ‘to be very careful in accepting 
what is said in the Buddhist canonical literature as being the 
word of the Buddha’ (ibid.: 350). The first two tests Ambedkar 
would seem to have applied also to tales of the Buddha, espe- 
cially involving marvels and magic. These tests, of course, are 
very different from the cattaro maha-apadese given i in DN-transl. II 
133-6 as the ‘Four Great Authorities’.!° 

The book in general follows a chronological pattern. Book I is 
concerned with the birth and life of Siddharth Gautama"! up to 
his enlightenment, concluding with a presentation of his dhamma 
in contrast to Hinduism. Book II delineates types of conversions; 
Book III presents the Buddha’s teachings. Book IV speaks of the 
Buddha's concepts of religion, rebirth, karma, ahimsa, and the 
Buddhist way of life. This leads us to Book V which deals with 
the vinaya. Book VI looks at the Buddha’s relation to friends and 
enemies. Book VII returns to biography, to the Buddha’s last days 
and death; Book VIII presents a character sketch of ‘the man who 
was Siddharth Gautama’. The most significant and characteristic 
sections of the work as a whole and those which deal with the 
four problems specified in the introduction are: Book I, Part (I), 13- 
17, in which sociological motives for leaving home are attributed 
to the Buddha—the desire for justice and ahimsa ‘as opposed to 
exploitation and war. These sections are entirely without foot- 
notes. In general, the original text gives almost no indication of 
sources or of a shift from quotation to interpretation or interpo- 
lation. Many essentially Ambedkarian sections, passages, or com- 
ments, have not been annotated by Ananda Kausalyayan in his 
Hindi edition. However, many sections lacking documentation 
express no novel doctrine. 

In some cases, one footnote covers long passages; in others, 
almost every line (or verse) has a footnote. The form and clarity 
of the editor’s notes vary; some are so general that locating them 
is difficult or impossible. Occasionally, when Ambedkar rejects a 
passage he apparently uses a different translation. Some pas- 
sages are quoted word for word and this may occur more often 
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than appears, as it was not always possible to find the equal 
translation he used. Many passages, although not reproduced 
word for word, are true to the original sense. This is especially 
true of narratives and the moral teaching of the Dhp. Occasion- 
ally the references are inaccurate.!? In about twenty-one in- 
stances, Ambedkar uses the same text twice or more, often with 
a different wording. None of these alterations, however, is of 
significance. From an analysis of his reference, the following 
pattern appears—omission, change in emphasis, and change in 
the sense by interpolation or interpretation. 

The omissions have four purposes. First, abbreviations of long, 
repetitive, or overdetailed passages, necessary to limit the size 
and increase the impact of his book. Second, omission of techni- 
calities unsuited for the readers he envisaged, who needed an 
elementary and simple introduction to their new religion. Third, 
elimination usually (but not always) of miraculous and mytho- 
logical elements, often by a rationalization of events. Fourth, 
omission of doctrines contrary to his own interpretation of Bud- 
dhism, such as karma, rebirth, and nibbana. 

The changes in emphasis are sometimes slight, sometimes 
crucial to his concepts. Some additions are significant, carrying 
the weight of his reinterpretation of the Buddhist doctrine. Some 
four texts support his position with no change being necessary. 


Omission 


For Brevity 


Ambedkar’s dealing with the Vinaya and the Suttapitaka texts 
and Bc-transl. shows the abbreviation of tales without a change 
in the overall content; for example, the accounts of Jivaka giving 
the Buddha a robe,!9 the reception of Upali, the barber, as a 
bhikkhu,'4 and Anathapindika’s gifts. 


For Simplification 

A few changes made in the elaborate account in the Bc, beautiful 
in the original Sanskrit kavya but over lush in translation, improve 
the story of the attempt at mass seduction of Prince Gautama. For 
example, harem girls who did not feel sure of themselves, as is 
clarified by the translation ‘[...] made all sorts of significant 
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gestures like women utterly terrified’.!° In describing the quarrel 
among the Jain Niganthas over the succession, technical terms 
are condensed or omitted.” In the discussion between 
Mahakassapa and Sariputta on the question of life after death,'® 
Ambedkar omits listing certain first principles of the ‘holy life’: 
that is, ‘repulsion’, ‘fading away’, ‘ceasing’, ‘quiet’.?° 

The Fire Sermon! of the Mahavagga is also simplified; the 
concept that ‘everything is burning’ (that is, in every sense), is 
omitted; the fire is only lust, anger, delusion (omitting birth, 
decay, death, grief, lamentation, suffering, dejection, despair). The 
way is merely ‘distaste for sin’ by ‘sight, knowledge and pure 
conduct’, not the elaborate Noble Eightfold Path (ashtanga marga)* 
ending in liberation, rebirth exhausted, no further return.”4 

The doctrine of dependent origination (patit samudpat)* is 
summarized briefly, with no attempt at exposition, as ‘the sub- 
stance of the teachings of the Buddha’. The original text says: 
‘Whatever is subject to the condition of origination is subject also 
to the condition of cessation’.”* Its further statement that Sariputta 
and Moggallana ‘had reached emancipation in the perfect sub- 
strata (of existence)’”” is in Ambedkar’s version, ‘became dis- 
ciples’. The fate of the unfortunate Sanjaya is not mentioned.” 
The Dhp text is significantly abbréviated twice: the evil doer who 
comes ‘to the ten states’ merely ‘comes to grief’;”? the elements of 
being that ‘are’ the anatta, not-self, are simply ‘unreal’. 


For the Expurgation of Miracles 


The miraculous is occasionally reported, as when there was a 
thunderstorm, rain, and the end of famine as soon as the Buddha 
entered Vesili, the land of the Vajjis. But it is not called a miracle; 
it is recounted rather as a coincidence, and Ambedkar concludes, 
‘it was natural that the people of Vesali should give him a warm 
response’ .>! 

Ordinarily he omits miracles, deities, demons, heaven and 
hell, even arahantship. The conversion of the five parivrajakas is 
demythologized into their acceptance of the Buddha as a social 
reformer, in whom one feels a projection of Ambedkar himself: 


They felt that in him they had found a social reformer, full of 
the most earnest moral purpose and trained in all the intellectual 
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culture of his time, who had the originality and the courage to 

put forthe, the doctrine of salvation to be found here, in this life 

(ul: 

The Mahavagga says, ‘The five bhikkhus were delighted, and they 
rejoiced at the words of the Blessed One’. They obtained ‘the pure 
and spotless Eye of the Truth’ and the ‘earth-inhabiting devas’, 
the catu-maharajika devas (inhabiting the lowest of the devalokas), 
all the devalokas shouted the glory of the Buddha and the shout 
reached the Brahma world whose system of ten thousand worlds 
‘quaked, was shaken, and trembled; and an infinite, mighty light 
was seen through the world [....]’ The bhikkhus received ordi- 
nation and thus ‘at that time there were six Arahats [...] in the 
world’. 

The effort of Sunakkhatta to slander the Buddha by telling the 
people that there was nothing superhuman about the Buddha’s 
gifts of knowledge and insight, ‘that it was his own reasoning 
that had hammered out a doctrine of his own evolving and of his 
personal invention’, was, in fact, a statement of the truth: ‘[...] the 
Buddha never resorted to the superhuman or the miraculous in 
propagating his Doctrine’. This is indeed the import of the 
Patikasutta, although the term ‘slander’ does not appear, and 
Sunakkhatta the Licchavi departs from ‘this Doctrine and Discip- 
line, as one doomed to disaster and to purgatory’. There is also 
much in the text concerning rebirth and the re-evolution of the 
world system; even more marked is the fact that the Master does 
the very thing he is condemning, working wonders and entering 
‘jhana by the method of flame’, rising into the air to the height of 
seven palm trees, projecting a flame the same height, and then 
reappearing.* The conversion of the noble youth, Yashas,> in 
the Mahavagga involves a miracle of invisibility that the father 
‘did not recognise his son’—not unlikely, if Yashas’ head had 
been shaved. The miraculous wonders of psychic power that 
accompany the conversion of Angulimala,?” the robber, are omit- 
ted.8 The episode of walking versus standing still that in the text 
implies an actual occurrence is given an ethical allegorical sense. 

One passage that recalls the pan-Indian concept of the rule 
of dharma speaks of world harmony. If kings are righteous, the 
ministers will be so also; if the ministers, the Brahmins and 
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honour holders; if they, then the town and village folk. But 
Ambedkar omits the cosmic effects of righteousness that the text 
adds—the course of the moon, the stars, seasons, devas, rain, 
crops.’ The miraculous marks of the Buddha are mentioned with 
restraint. In one passage the wheel marks on the footprints are 
not given.” In another the Buddha is described as a superhuman 
being, but in very modern terms. Omitting the comparison of his 
full face to the moon, Ambedkar adds to Ananda’s portrait of his 
golden body, ‘clear and bright’, the disconcerting comment: ‘No 
wonder he was called by his opponents a glamour boy’.*! The 
magical travel of the seer Asita who ‘departed by the way of the 
wind as he had come ... in his flight’, is retold simply in the 
words, ‘Asita [...] departed for his hermitage’. This whole section 
in Ambedkar, however, has an unusual number of marvels. 
Perhaps he felt the need to win his readers by some of the 
wonders which they were accustomed to seek in religion, before 
initiating them into his own rationalism. For example, he speaks 
of how at the Buddha’s birth, Asita in the Himalayas hears the 
gods shouting ‘Buddha’ through space, sees them waving their 
garments, and has a vision of a shining child.” 

Ambedkar’s version of the mustard seed tale of Kiségotami 
involves both rationalization and deletion. He omits the facts of 
her ‘rebirth’ in a poor family and the disdainful treatment she 
received until her son’s birth. The child’s death leaves her 
distraught. In Thi-a 174,16-182, 26, she fears they will expose the 
child’s body. As she goes from door to door seeking medicine, 
each interview is recounted dramatically. In Ambedkar’s ac- 
count, the child dies of snakebite and the young mother does not 
realize that the little red spot could cause death. The search for 
medicine is omitted, as is her insanity. Instead of being miracu- 
lously restored to reason, she is quietened by the conviction that 
death is the common lot. Instead of leaving the dead child in the 
charnel field to be devoured by dogs, she cremates the body; 
instead of renouncing the world and becoming a bhikkhuni, she 
reaches the conclusion that ‘all is impermanence; this is the 
law’.® Another story of two outcaste children also omits mention 
of rebirth and substitutes natural for miraculous events. A woman, 
supposedly dead at childbirth, is laid on a pyre. Rain, not a 
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‘spirit’, puts out the fire. The child is born before, not after, the 
mother’s death. He is adopted by the cemetery watchman di- 
rectly, not brought by a spirit in human shape to the watchman. 
Even the meeting of this child with the Buddha is a matter of 
chance; the Buddha ‘happened to pass by’. The original text 
says, ‘[...] The Exalted One [...] spread out his Net of Insight’ and, 
miraculously seeing the child, went to find him. He, ‘impelled by 
his antecedents’, that is, the karma of previous existences, ap- 
proached the Master.“ 

Divine beings are rarely mentioned by Ambedkar. Even joy ‘in 
a heavenly body’ is replaced by joy in charitable actions. Slight 
changes are frequent, as when the phrase, ‘the highest among the 
gods’ is replaced by general terms such as ‘the highest place’, 
and ‘to be sacred’ is changed to cultivating a ‘happy world’ here 
and now.” The Buddha’s clairvoyant ‘power of divine clear 
wisdom’ is replaced by a simple asking for information.* In a 
passage that for the most part follows the original quite closely, 
Ambedkar omits a phrase that likens the lack of fierceness in the 
moon to the lack of faults in God.” 

The naga king in the Mahavagga is a savage and venomous 
serpent with magical powers whom the Buddha overcomes with 
his greater magic, conquering ‘the Naga’s fire by his fire’ and 
throwing him into his alms bowl. Ambedkar rationalizes that 
snake into a naga king whose non-human traits are underplayed 
and who ends by worshipping the Buddha in his peace and 
serenity.» The description that follows of Kassapa’s belief in the 
magical powers of the Buddha and the varicoloured flames in the 
latter is also omitted.*! So is the miraculous voice of Sivaka the 
yakkha, in the tale of Anathapindika’s conversion.*? And Mara is 
not a tempting demon, but temptation in the abstract.°? 

Heaven as a goal to be won ‘even by common people’ is 
omitted by Ambedkar.™ Hell is also not mentioned. The punish- 
ments to the unjust are chiefly a loss of wealth in this world.* 
Niraya hell® and the prospect of boiling in it are expunged.>” So 
too is arahantship. We have earlier seen Ambedkar replacing 
entrance into the sarigha by the understanding of the doctrine,* 
so elsewhere he substitutes entrance into the order for winning 
arahantship.” 
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For the Expurgation of Doctrine 

Ambedkar omits doctrines related to rebirth in the karmic cycle. 
When the Lohiccasutta speaks of the man who holds unsound 
doctrine being reborn in ‘purgatory’ or as an animal, Ambedkar 
abruptly ends the passage he is quoting.” In Dhp, the word 
samasara occurs in the line: digho balanam samsaro saddhammam 
avijanatam.®' Dhp-trans]. Narada does not give an English equiva- 
lent but uses the word samsara and in a footnote defines it as the 
‘continued flow of the stream of being from life to life, from 
existence to existence’. Dhp-transl. Radhakrishnan gives it as 
the ‘chain of existence’. Dhp-transl. Max Miiller has ‘life’, but 
in a footnote it is explained as the constant revolution of birth 
and death which goes on forever until the knowledge of the true 
law of the doctrine of the Buddha enables a person to be free from 
samsara and enter nirvana. Ambedkar follows Dhp-transl. Max 
Miller, using ‘life’, but giving no interpretation to suggest that 
there is only one life in question. In consequence, when he goes 
on to quote verses 68-70 of the same vagga, the lines lose their 
true significance.® The ‘ripening of evil’ to Ambedkar means 
retribution in this life, not in a future existence. In the original 
text, on the contrary, it implies what is fully spelled out only in 
verse 16: the path that leads to earthly gain is not the path that 
leads to nibbana; this latter path is the way of viveka, of the 
threefold separation from the crowd, from passions, from all 
conditioned things. Ambedkar’s path is this-worldly. He does 
not follow Bc,” for example, which calls even agriculture a 
‘worldly pursuit’, nor the Mahamalunkyasutta in its teaching of the 
way to get rid of the Five Fetters Binding to the Lower (pafic’ 
orambhagiyani samyojanani). When the text begins to describe the 
meditative states (jhanas) into which the monk must enter, which 
lead him to nibbina without return, Ambedkar again abruptly 
breaks off. 


Change in Emphasis 

The shifts in emphasis made by Ambedkar are usually ethical or 
merely to underline the divergence of his thought from Hinduism. 
In showing the difference between the pradnya of the Buddha and 
that of the Brahmins, he quotes AN closely until section 14, where 
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he changes the order of the four qualities, the possession of which 
brings great wisdom, and adds the phrase, ‘which are different 
from those mentioned by you’.® In rejecting animal sacrifices as 
not dhamma, he adds that such sacrifice is, in fact, not religious 
for only sila is religion.” Again, he narrows the moral sense of 
‘craving’ to sexual desire.7! One curious change, perhaps due to 
his desire to inculcate energetic effort, appears in the translation 
of upasammati. Dhp-transl. Narada gives for it, ‘he becomes paci- 
fied’; Dhp-transl. Radhakrishnan, ‘peaceful’; Dhp-transl. Max 
Miller, ‘quiet’. Ambedkar chooses quite another phrase—‘to find 
deliverance’. ‘Worshipping’ the Buddha is sometimes changed to 
‘paying respects’ to him;” this may merely represent the transla- 
tion he followed, but some such changes are clearly directed 
against cult or monastic practice—the night vigils of monks, for 
example,” and the ceremonial washing and praise of the Bud- 
dha, the Perfected One.”4 He stresses positive motivation in moral 
teaching: malevolence, vexation, aversion are overcome by loving 
kindness, compassion, gladness in the welfare of another.” The 
same ethical emphasis colours his use of the Mahasaropamasutta 
throughout.” And where the Mahavagga stresses ‘preaching the 
doctrine’, Ambedkar speaks of service to the suffering world.” 
The four kinds of bliss attainable by householders are not merely 
desirable for lower-level beings but are, in fact, goals to be striven 
for by all. The emphasis is on this life and strenuous effort.” 


Change in the Sense 


Ambedkar claims that the purpose of religion is stated in two 
dialogues of the Patikasutta—one between the Buddha and 
Sankkhatta and the other between the Buddha and Potthapada. 
He quotes the passage word for word but adds a conclusion not 
in the text: ‘This illustrates that religion is concerned with revealing 
the beginning of things and Dhamma is not’. This conclusion is, 
in fact, justified by the preceding argument, but his use of the 
word ‘religion’ here gives it another sense, for his own concept 
of religion is thus imposed on that of the text.” He does the same 
in quoting the Potthapadasutta, summing up the passage by religion 
and dhamma are ‘pole apart’. In dealing with the problem of 
why all do not attain enlightenment, Ambedkar ends a passage 
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derived, with some omissions, from the Ganakamoggallanasutta, 
with an attack on the concept of salvation which is not found in 
the sutta.5! The concept of freedom replaces that of ‘no return’ in 
another text. 

The most significant changes and additions are those directed 
against the Hindu religion or which express Ambedkar’s own 
concept of religion as a socio-political force, with an affinity to 
science, and directed to the achievement of happiness in this life. 
The last point involves criticism of common interpretations of 
nibbana. 

The Tevijjasutta denies the Vedas their ‘sacred, final, infallible’ 
authority. They are a ‘waterless desert, a pathless jungle, in fact, 
perdition’. To this Ambedkar adds, ‘no man with intellectual and 
moral thirst can go to the Vedas and hope to satisfy his thirst’; 
religion must be both moral and intellectual. To believe in the 
Vedas’ infallibility is ‘not dhamma’; you must ‘know yourself’, not 
go by what you are told. Texts that criticize rites and supersti- 
tions he underscores and draws from them a statement of the 
right to ‘freedom of thought’. Such texts as well as condemna- 
tions of animal sacrifice in the Ujjaya- and Udayisuttas need little 
or no adaptation for his purposes and he quotes the translation 
word for word. 

He returns several times to a denial of the existence of God; no 
one has ever seen Brahma. ‘Nobody has seen God. People only 
speak of God. God is unknown and unseen’. To the quotations 
from the Tevijjasuttanta Ambedkar adds arguments against the 
existence of God (Brahma) as creator, omnipotent, good, merciful, 
and just. The centre of religion, for him, is not in the relation of 
man to God but of man to man; this true religion is perverted by 
rites, observances, superstitions, that is, by belief in God. The 
ultimate proof of God’s non-existence is in the doctrine of depen- 
dent origination. 


The important question is Did God create something out-of 
nothing or did he create something out of something? It is 
impossible to believe that something could have been created 
out of nothing. If the so-called God has created something out 
of something, then that something out of which something new 
was created has been in existence before he created anything. 
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God cannot therefore be called the Creator of that something 
which has existed before him.*” 


Since Brahma does not exist, there is no union to hope for with 
him; he is not real and any religion based on belief in him is 
useless. Nor is there a soul. The Mahdlisuttanta asks twice 
whether a bhikkhu who has entered the four ruptures would be 
ready to discuss whether soul and body are the same or not. 
Ambedkar says simply that Mahili was told in most positive 
terms that there is no such thing as a soul.” 

An important interpolation in the text of the Mahavagga ex- 
presses Ambedkar’s basic concept of religion: its end is and must 
be to remove dukkha; its centre is man, the relationship of man to 
man on earth. Hence, true religion must be without God, soul, life 
after death, ritual, and ceremony.” In the Mahaparinibbaga Sutta, 
Ambedkar interprets the teaching that as long as the Vajjins are 
just, they are unconquerable to mean that political and military 
strength depend on the social system. ‘In short, the blessed 
Buddha declared that as long as the Vajji believe in democracy 
and practise democracy, there is no danger to their state’.°! The 
‘seven conditions’ are in Sanskrit the ‘seven undiminished 
dharmas’ (saptaparihaniya dharma). A similar introduction of mod- 
ern political terms into Buddhist texts occurs in the description 
of the Sakyas of Kapilavastu as a ‘non-monarchical’ state, with 
implications that they were a semi-democracy.” Gautama’s choice 
of exile and parivraja is described in terms very different from 
those of the source, the Bc. Longing for peace, for passionless 
meditation, for the homeless mendicant life for ‘the sake of 
liberation’, are replaced by political initiation into a ‘samgha’ 
remarkably like a parliament in which there is party conflict, 
debate, and voting. Gautama is the opposition, the minority 
leader; he yields to the best interests of the commonwealth, he 
upholds an anti-militaristic ahimsa position.® All the poetic and 
fantastic elements in the tale of his departure—the gods causing 
the harem girls to look repulsive in sleep, the gods opening the 
doors as he escapes by night—are replaced by a sober account of 
a daytime leaving of his family.™ 

To the Sigalovadasuttanta, which Ambedkar simplifies and 
compresses, he adds a characteristic phrase—a religion, to be a 
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true religion, must be ‘a religion of man’.” The text says, ‘The five 
Bhikkhus were delighted and they rejoiced at the words of the 
Blessed One’. Ambedkar changes this to: 


The five Parivarajakas at once realized that this was really a new 
Dhamma [...] a new approach to the problems of life [...]. Never 
has any founder of a religion taught that recognition of suffering 
is the real basis of religion. The purpose of religion is thus to 
remove suffering. This is salvation, independent of God, the soul 
and life after death.* 


The Buddha, then, is a social reformer. Ambedkar describes him 
as a young man seeing labourers on his father’s farm, scantily 
clad, working in the hot sun and being deeply moved and 
impelled to challenge the right to exploit the poor. His friends, 
howevey, still believed in ‘the old philosophy of life’, that the 
worker was born to serve, that he thus fulfilled his destiny, the 
karmic law. Bc, which Ambedkar here is quoting, shows, on the 
contrary, the Buddha more profoundly moved at the destruction 
under the plough of birds’ eggs and insects, as if it were the 
‘slaughter of his own kindred’. He marks the labourers’ complex- 
ions to be spotted by the sun, wind, and dust, but grieves even 
more that the cattle are bewildered. What he pondered over was 
not social injustice but ‘the birth and destruction of the world’, 
and instead of thinking of reform measures, he turned to medi- 
tation, the path that leads to firmness of mind, freed from all joy 
and sorrow.” Other texts show a similar treatment. The Buddhist 
condemnation of craving and greed is to Ambedkar ‘the correct 
analysis of class struggle’.* Wealth is good, not harmful: ‘the 
Blessed Lord did not comfort the poor by praising their poverty 
nor did he sublimate poverty as a happy state for man to live 
in’. ‘Class struggle’, then, is not Marxist, but anti-caste. 

Caste is closely connected with rebirth. The argument against 
the inheritance of past karma developed in the Devadahasutta is 
appropriated by Ambedkar. The sutta’s line of argument is not to 
be fully comprehended without placing it within a discussion 
directed against Jaina doctrine. Thus, in Ambedkar’s simplified 
and decontextualized version, it is bound to remain somewhat 
obscure. He even concludes that the doctrine of past karma is 
‘purely Brahmanic’, and ‘bodily introduced into Buddhism by 
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some one who wanted to make Buddhism akin to Hinduism or 
who did not know what the Buddhist doctrine was’.!° The 
debate on caste and inequality between the Buddha and 
Assalayana is given, much simplified but accurately, with the 
addition of some dramatic touches. According to Ambedkar, 
Assalayana is ‘simply pulverized’ by the Buddha and can give 
no answer to his proof that the birth of a Brahmin is like that of 
all human beings. In the sutta, on the contrary, Assalayana does 
answer, and at length.!° The statement about the origin of 
outcastes from mixed-caste unions is given with some distor- 
tion, and the rejection of colour as a sign of superiority or 
inferiority is quoted in a context of a discussion on what makes 
a true Brahmin. The only true nobility is moral goodness.'% 
The caturvarna system must be based on false principles; if it were 
the true way of life it would be universal.'® The position of 
woman is linked with that of Sidras and outcastes; Ambedkar 
puts into the Buddha's mouth the words, ‘I am not an upholder 
of sex inequality’. 

The last changes to be noted here refer to the meaning of 
nibbana. To Ambedkar it is not the goal of the ashtanga marga, but 
the path itself. Hence, where the text speaks of the path as 
‘making for’ vision, ‘making for’ knowledge, and, therefore, ‘con- 
ducing’ to nibbana, Ambedkar says, ‘Nibbana [...] is naught but 
that eight-fold path’. And linked with this is his consistent 
preaching of activity, will, energy, rather than meditation.’ 


CONCLUSION 


The conclusions of this paper are necessarily limited, even in 
regard to Ambedkar’s use of Buddhist texts. Large sections of his 
book not documented in the Hindi translation could perhaps be 
identified. Contemporary sources, as we have seen, are never 
indicated. It is clear, however, that he made extensive but highly 
selective use of Buddhist Pali scriptures and the Bc, but that in 
expressing his most characteristic concepts of Buddhist doctrine 
he had to adapt or interpolate these texts. 

His Buddhism is in some ways like the ‘religions of the op- 
pressed’, save that the oppressors here are not white Westerners, 
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but his own people; the religion rejected is not an imposed 
colonizing Christianity but ancient Hinduism. Yet it is in some 
ways like the new religions of Africa and America, ‘a battle about 
being and non-being; about having a soul of one’s own or not 
having a soul at all’ (Taylor 1963: II, see also Lanternari 1965). 
It is a complex phenomenon but its emphasis on the sociological, 
its transfer of the sacred from God to the human, does not justify 
its dismissal as an entirely political expedient. 

Its Buddhist orthodoxy is another problem again. What is the 
meaning of ‘orthodoxy’ in Buddhism, as Bhikshu Mahasthavira 
Sangharakshita asks (1959).!° And, as Richard Gombrich has 
shown (1971: 40-56), orthodoxy is by far the lesser issue in the 
history of ruptures within the Buddhist tradition compared to the 
role orthopraxy has played throughout. Orthodoxy as such, 
however, did not trouble Ambedkar. He found in Buddhism the 
religion most open to interpretation in terms of his own world 
vision, derived largely from modern Western thought, which was, 
to a great extent, American pragmatism. If Ambedkar departed 
from any Buddhist tradition, it was on the grounds of a challenge 
to orthopraxy through his own ideas of political and social 
practice. 


ENDNOTES 


1. This article is based on the results of the unpublished homonymous 
magisterial thesis by Adele M. Fiske, submitted at Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. in 1965. The manuscript has been reviewed, corrected, 
partly reworked, and completed for publication in this volume by 
Christoph Emmrich. In this article the following abbreviations will be 
used: Amb. = Ambedkar, The Buddha and His Dhamma; AN-transl. = The 
Book of the Gradual Sayings (Ariguttara Nikaya) or More-Numbered Suttas, 
Vols I & I, Frank L. Woodward 1932-1933; Vols III-IV, Edward M. Hare 
1934-1935; Vol. V, Frank L. Woodward 1936; Bc-transl. Cowell = 
Buddhist Mahayana Texts, Part I. The Buddha-Carita of Asvaghosha, 
Edward B. Cowell 1935; Dap = Dhammapada, O. von Hiniiber and K.R. 
Norman, 1994; Dhp-a = Dhammapada-atthakatha, K.R. Norman 1906-1914; 
Dhp-transl. Max Miiller = The Dhammapada: A Collection of Verses; Being 
One of the Canonical Books of the Buddhists, Frieirich Max Miiller 1881; Dhp- 
transl. Narada = Dhammapada: Sayings of Buddha, Narada Thera 1954; Dhp- 
trans]. Radhakrishnan = The Dhammapada with Introductory Essays, Pali 
Text, English Translation, and Notes, Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 1954; 
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DN-transl. = Dialogues of the Buddha, Vols I and III, Thomas W. Rhys 
Davids 1899-1921; Vol. II, Thomas W. Rhys Davids ‘and Caroline A.F. 
Rhys Davids 1910; MN-transl. = The Collection of the Middle Length Sayings 
(Majjhima Nikaya), Vols I-III, Isaline B. Horner 1954-1959; SN-transl. = The 
Book of Kindred Sayings (Sanyutta Nikaya) or Grouped Suttas, Vol. I, Caroline 
A.F. Rhys Davids 1917; Vol. II, Caroline A.F. Rhys Davids and Frank L. 
Woodward 1922; Vols III-IV, Frank L. Woodward 1925-1927; Vol. V, 
Frank L, Woodward 1930; Sn-transl. = The Suttanipata, Vigo Fausbéll 
1881; Tha-transl. = Psalms of the Brethren, Caroline A.F. Rhys Davids 1937; 
Thi-a = Therigatha-atthakatha, E. Miller 1883; Thi-transl. = Psalms of the 
Sisters, Caroline A.F. Rhys Davids 1909; Vin-transl. = Vinaya Texts, Vols I- 
Il, Thomas W. Rhys Davids and Herman Oldenberg 1885. For all 
remaining abbreviations, see the Critical Pali Dictionary. Begun by V. 
Trenckner; revised, continued, and edited by Dines Andersen, Helmer 
Smith, and Hans Hendriksen; published by The Royal Danish Academy 
and the Academy of Sciences, Letters and Literature in Mainz in 1924ff. 

2. Ambedkar’s description of the religion of the Buddha can be very 
well applied to his own undertaking: ‘His religion is a discovery in the 
sense that it is the result of inquiry and investigation into the conditions 
of human life on earth (...)’ Amb. III (I) 2, 8: 218-19. 

3. These references have been collected and systematically arranged, 
with an index, in the supplement to Babasaheb Ambedkar Writings and 
Speeches (BAWS), Vol. 11 by Moon (1995). Moon’s work is mainly based 
on the Pali Text Society’s Translation Series. In the introduction (pp. viii- 
ix) he mentions a Hindi translation of the Buddhacarita by Suryanarayan 
Choudhari (or Chaudhari; 1955) as well as an English Dhammapada 
translation by N.K. Bhagawat (1949). 

4. Ambedkar’s spelling; Skt. parivraja, Pa. paribbaja. The role of 
language in Ambedkar’s reformulation of Buddhism is a yet unstudied 
field. Ambedkar’s Grammar and Dictionary of the Pali Language (2001: 1- 
722) was part of his attempt to institutionalize Pali. Yet, the orthography 
of his terminology in The Buddha and His Dhamma is strongly inconsistent 
and unsystematic, which could be explained by the fact that it is a 
posthumously published work. Ambedkar’s insistence on the difference 
between dharma and dhamma would suggest that he cared as much for 
the ideological importance of linguistic markers as he was disinterested 
in philological technicalities. Yet, the Sanskritic slant of his coinages, 
common also for neologisms in modern Indian languages, cannot be 
overlooked. For further references on the attitude towards Pali in the 
Ambedkarite movement, see Beltz (2001). 

5. Ambedkar spells the word with an initial capital letter; cp. the 
capitalization of most of Pali and Sanskrit terminology by Ambedkar 
(e.g., Dhamma, Kamma, Sansara, Parivrajakas). 
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6, Ambedkar himself, as quoted above, uses the term ‘gospel’. Bhole 
in his preface to the second edition dating 1974 (p. v) writes: ‘As this new 
and consistent commentary of the Dhamma by Dr. Ambedkar became 
almost a Bible of the Indian Buddhists, (...)’ (Mumbai: Siddharth 
Publication). 

7. Ambedkar’s spelling; Skt. Pa. ahimsa. 

8. Ambedkar’s spelling; Skt. prajfia, Pa. pafifia. 

9. Ambedkar’s spelling; Skt. Pa. karund. The reference to Dhp-a1319 in 
the Hindi edition is wrong. 

10. Cp. AN-transl. II 174-7. 

11. Ambedkar’s spelling; also ‘Gotama’, especially from Amb. VI (II) 7, 
(ii) 2, p. 496 onwards, e.g., VI (IV), 1, 14-17, p. 518, VI (IV), 1, 9-13, p. 522. 
12. Amb. II (V), 2, 16, p. 182: Dhp-transl. Max Miiller 141. This is similar 
in sense but does not seem to be the actual passage quoted which speaks 
of Brahmins going to Savatthi to question the Buddha. Ambedkar, IV (1), 
3, 4, 6-9, pp. 391-92: Dhp-transl. 320-23. These verses are unrelated to 
the text. Ambedkar IV (IV), 3, 5, 5-8, p. 393: Dhp-transl. 209-12, verses 
similar in meaning but not the text quoted. Ambedkar VI (III), 4, (I), 23, 
p- 511 refers to a sermon that according to him proves that the Buddha's 
‘conception of Dukkha is material’, i.e., that it is caused by poverty. The 
text in the footnote, the Alagaddiipamasutta, MN-transl. I 167-82, is 
the parable of the water snake and concerns misconceptions of the 
Buddha’s teachings. Ambedkar VII (I), 3-5, p. 535, describes the death of 
Mahdprajapati, Gautama’s aunt. 

13. Amb. VIII (II), 5, I, p. 584: Vin-transl. II 193-95. 

14. Amb. Il (IV), 3, 5-26, p. 118ff.: Vin-transl. II 224-65; Amb. II (VI), 1, 
1, p. 185: Vin-transl. III 229-30. 

15. Amb. VI (1), 2, pp. 474-75: Vin-transl. III 187-89. 

16. Amb. I (I), 10, 29, p. 18: Be-transl. 39. 

17. Amb. VII (IM), 1, 1, p. 547: MN-transl. III 29-37. 

18. Amb. IV (IV), 5, 2, 1-9, pp. 398-99: SN-transl. II 150-51. 

19, Amb. IV (IV), 5, 2, 1-9, p. 399; adibrahmacariyaka, SN II 223, 20; SN- 
transl. I 151 has ‘divine life’. 

20. nibbidaya viragaya nirodhaya upasamaya, SN II 223, 21. 

21. The ‘sermon on “The Burning” ’, Vin-transl. I 134-35. 

22. Vin-transl. I 134; sabbam bhikkhave adittam, Vin 1 34,16. 

23. Ambedkar’s spelling; Skt. drya-astariga-marga, Pa. ariya atthangika 


magga. 
24, Amb. II (III), 2, 42, p. 140: Vin-transl. I 122-31. 
25. Ambedkar’s spelling; Skt. pratitya-samutpada, Pa. paticca-samuppada. 
26. Vin-transl. I 146. 
27. Vin-transl. I 149; gambhire nanavisaye anuttare upadhisamkhaye vimutte 
anuppatte, Vin I 42, 33-34. 
28. Amb. II (III), 3, 27, p. 143: Vin-transl. 1 144-50. 
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. Amb. IV (Ill), 3.10, p. 358: Dhp-trans]. Miiller 137. 
. Amb. IV (Il), 12, 11, p. 370: Dhp-transl. Miiller 279. 
. Amb. VII (II), 1, 1-23, p. 541: DN-transl. I] 86-100. This miracle is not 
recounted in this text but it is in the footnote. 
32. Amb. II (Il), 7, 1-9, pp. 131-32. 
33. Amb. II (II), 7, 1-9, pp. 131-32: Vin-transl. I 97-102. 

34. Amb. V (I), 2, 1-36, pp. 440-43: DN-transl. II 10-11; cf. also 
throughout the sutta 7-32. 

35. Ambedkar’s spelling; Pa. Yasa Thera. 

36. Amb. II (Ill), 1, 1-22, p. 135: Vin-transl. I 102-8. 

37. Ambedkar’s spelling; Pa. Arigulimala. 

Amb. II (VIII), 2, 1-32, pp. 204-7: MN-transl. II 284-92. 
Amb. IV (IV), 6, 2, 1-5, p. 406: AN-transl. I 84-85. 
Amb. IV (IV), 2, 4, 1-7, p. 381: AN-transl. II 43-45. 
Amb. VIII (1), 2, 1-7, pp. 568-69: MN-transl. II 332-39. 
Amb. VII (1), 4, 26, p. 8: Be-transl. 49-53. 

Amb. VIII (IN), 2, ii, 1-16, pp. 575-76: Thi-transl. 108-10. 
Amb. II (V1), 3, 1-11, pp. 186-87: Th-transl 37-38. 
Amb. VI (1), 5, 24, p. 482: Vin-transl. II 216-25. 

Amb. IV (II), I, I, p. 355: Dhp-trans]. Max Miiller 56. 

47. Amb. IV (IV), 2, 1, 1, p. 378: Sn-transl. 90-114. Ambedkar’s 1-12 are 
the Nip. 90-107, omitting repetition of questions and an interview witha 
deva. He apparently did not use Sn-transl. Fausbéll. 

48. Amb. II (II), 1, 1-5, p. 119: Vin-transl. I 89-90. 

49. Amb. I (1) 19, 29, p. 37: Be-transl. 64-66. 

50. Amb. II (II), 2, 42, p. 140: Vin-transl. I 118-22. 

51. Amb. II (III), 2, 30-43, pp. 139-141: Vin-transl. I 120-22. 

52. Amb, II (Ill), 5, 1-5, pp. 146-147: Vin-transl. III 179-86. 

53. Amb. IV (II), 6, 7, p. 362: Dhp-transl. Miiller 8; Amb. IV (III), 8, 10, p. 
367: Dhp-transl. Miiller 37. 

54, Amb. I (1), 20, 1-10, p. 41: Be-transl. 87-88. 

55. Amb. IV (IV), 3, 2, 14, p. 388: Dhp-transl. Miiller 137-40. 

56. Amb. IV (IV), 3, 3, 1, p. 389: MN-transl. II 290. 

57. Amb. II (VIII), 2, 30, p. 204: MN-transl. II 290. 

58. Amb. Il (II), 7, 1-9, pp. 131-32. 

59. Amb. II (V1), 4, 1, p. 188: Vin-transl. I 120-22; Amb. II (V1), 2, 1-9, pp. 
185-86: Th-transl. (PTS 271-74) 

60. Amb. III (V), II, 1, 6, p. 287: DN-transl. I 288. 

61. Dhp 60. 

62. Dhp-transl. Narada 60, p. 28. 

63. Dhp-transl. Radhakrishnan 60, p. 79. 

64. Dhp-transl. Miiller 60, p. 20. 

65. Ibid. I-12, p. 63. 

66. Dhp-transl. Narada, p. 30. 
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67. Amb. I (II), 3-4, pp. 49-55: Be-transl. 110. 

68. Amb. IV (IV), 4, 2, ii, 2, p.396: MN-transl. II 102-7. The samyojanas are 
usually ten in number (cf. seven at DN III 254, 6-9; eight at MN I 361, 14— 
363, 33) and consist in five lower ones (oram-bhagiya), which bind to the 
corporeal world (see, e.g., SN V 61, 6-13) and five higher ones (uddham- 
bhagiya), which bind to the incorporeal world (see, e.g., SN V 61,1462, 
11). In this chapter the paric’ orambhagiyani samyojanani are given as: the 
‘view of bodyhood’ (sakkaya-ditthi, MN II 432,16), ‘wavering’ (vicikiccha, 
18), the ‘moral taint of dependence on rite and ritual’ (silabbata-paramasa, 
19-20), ‘sensual delight’ (kama-cchanda, 21), and ‘malevolence’ (byapada, 
23). 

69. Amb. III (V), Il, 3, 7-23, pp. 292-94: AN-transl. II 40-42. 

70. Amb. Ill (IV), 5, 11, p. 265: DN-transl. 1 173-85. 

71. Amb. II (V), 1, 15, p. 180: Dhp-transl. Miller 13-14. Dhp-trans]. 
Miiller and Radhakrishnan have the conventional ‘passion’ for raga. 

72. Amb. VIII (I), 4, 29, p. 583: Sn-transl. 191. 

73. Amb. IV (III), 6, 8, p. 363: Dhp-transl. Miiller 157. 

74. Amb. VI (IV), 3, 30, p. 524: MN-transl. II 292-96. 

75. Amb. VII (1), 4, I-IL, pp. 535-36: MN-transl. II 87-90. 

76. Amb. IV (IV), 5, 7, 2, p. 404: MN-transl. I 238-45, 

77. Amb. II (1), 1,6, p. 111; also 1, 11, p. 112: Vin I 84-88. 

78. Amb. IV (IV), 1, 1,7, p. 375: AN-transl. II 77-78. 

79. Amb. IV (1), 3, 31, p. 320: DN-transl. III 7-9. 

80. Amb. IV (1), 3, 2ff., pp. 320-22: DN-transl. 1 244-64. Ambedkar’s 3, 
11-13 are the DN-transl. 1 255, 14-15 are Ambedkar’s commentary. 

81. Amb. III (1), 2, 12-43, pp. 218-21: MN-transl. III 52-57. 

82. Amb. III (Il), 3, 16-24: SN-transl. IV 10-11. 

83. Amb. III (IV), 8, 5-6, p. 275: DN-transl. I 314. 

84. Amb. III (IV), 8, 8-35, pp. 276-78: AN-transl. I 170-75. This, 
however, does not seem to be the translation used by Ambedkar. 

85. Amb. II(II), 4, 19, p. 124: MN-transl. 157-70. 

86. Amb. III (IV) 5, ii, 2, p. 268: AN-transl. II 49. Amb. III (IV), 5, iii, 1, p. 
269: AN-transl. II 50-51. 

87. Amb. III (IV), 2, 19-58, pp. 251-55: DN-transl. 1 300-20; Amb. loc. cit. 
2, 19-32 is in the sutta, DN-transl. I 300-306; Amb. 2, 33-34 is 19-20; but 
Amb. 2, 35-58, again, is not in DN-transl. 

88. Amb. III (IV), 3, 52-53, pp. 258-59: DN-transl. 1 307-8; Amb. 3, 35-52 
is in DN-transl. 300-6 and 307-8. Also see Amb. IV (IV), 5, 3, 7, p. 400: 
DN-transl. I 309ff.; Amb. 3, 1-7 is in DN-transl. I 309-10. 

89. Amb. II (IV), 4, 37, p. 262: DN-transl. 1 202-4. 

90. Amb. II (Il), 2, 14, pp. 121: Vin-transl. 189-102, Amb. 14-16, 17-18, 20 
are not in the text. 

91. Amb. IV (IV), 6,3, 1, p. 406: DN-transl. II 78-81. 

92. Amb. 1 (I), 1,3, p. 1: The Hindi edition refers indiscriminately to AN- 
transl. 
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93. Amb. I (1), 1, 13-16, pp. 22-29: Be-transl. 49-54. 

94, Amb. I (1), 1,17, pp. 22-29: Bc-transl. 56-59. 

95. Amb. V (V), 2, pp. 460-63: DN-transl. III 173-84. 

96. Amb. II (II), 7, 1-9, pp. 131-32: Vin-transl. II 97-102. The tone of the 
two passages differs entirely. 

97. Amb. I (1), 7, p. 10: Be-transl. 49-51. 

98. Amb. II (III), 4, 12, p. 239: DN-transl. II 50-70. 

99, Amb. VIII (II), 1, 1, p. 587: AN-transl. III 37-38. 

100. ‘Jains speak thus, monks.’ MN-transl. III 3. 

101. Amb. IV (II), II, 3, 13-14, p. 343: MN-transl. III 3-14. 

102. Amb. III (V), iv, 18, p. 302: MN-transl. II 341; Amb. 23, 29; MN-transl. 
11346. 

103. Amb. III (V), iv, 17, p. 302: MN-transl. II 345-46. 

104. Amb. III (V), iv, 1, 30-35, pp. 303-4: Sn-transl. 599-656 and 610, in 
particular. The reference in the Hindi edition, i.e., ‘Suttanipata 1, 9 
(Sacred Books of the East 10, 107-16)’ is inconsistent. 

105. Amb. III (V), iv, 43-44, p. 305: MN-transl. II 363-68. 

106. Amb. ibid., pp. 302-3: MN-transl. II 340-49. 

107. Amb. II (VII), 1,1, p. 193: AN-transl. IV 181-85. This locus classicus on 
the future consequences of ordaining women has, of course, nothing 
even close to Ambedkar’s quote. 

108. Amb. IV (IV), 4, 1, 1-11, p. 395: MN-transl. 1 16-21; Amb. III (II), 3, 
56-66, MN-transl. I 16-21. 

109. Amb. II (V), 1, 2, 34, p. 285: MN-transl. I 16-21; Amb. III (Il), 3, 56— 
66: MN-transl. I 16-21. 

110. This is a criticism of Isaline B. Horner’s statement that the Theravada 
is certainly the most Orthodox School of Buddhism.’ 
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Though the upliftment of oppressed castes might have been one 
of the immediate purposes behind Ambedkar’s abandonment of 
the Hindu identity and his embracement of Buddhism, his 
thoughts, decisions, and actions were not governed by only this 
consideration. To consider it as his only concern is to over- 
simplify the matter. There must have been various socio-political 
reasons which led him to prefer religion to a non-religious, 
mundane form of life, and a few more reasons that led him to 
prefer Buddhism to other religions. One of the reasons why he 
chose Buddhism might have been that it had roots in India. But, 
this was certainly not the only reason, because there were other 
religions of Indian origin such as Jainism and Sikhism, which he 
finally did not go for. The description of Buddha’s Dhamma that 
he gives in his work The Buddha and His Dhamma (Ambedkar 
1974, hereafter, his Work) indicates additional reasons for his 
acceptance of Buddhism. And those reasons, I believe, are far 
more important than the contingent reason of the geographical 
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root of Buddhism. The following features of Buddhism seem to 
have attracted Ambedkar towards it: 


(1) Buddhism emphasized the role of reason as against faith or 
superstition.! 

(2) Asa result, Buddhism rejected many objects of dogmatic 
belief, such as God and soul, which were accepted by most of 
the other religions (ibid.: Book IV, Part I). 

(3) Buddhism strongly opposed the caste system (ibid.: III, V, 
Section 4). 

(4) Buddhism emphasized morality as an essence of good life. 
This morality according to Buddhism was essentially human- 
centric and had no reference to soul or to God (ibid.: IV, I, 5). 


Ambedkar took these features of Buddhism very seriously. He not 
only took them seriously, he tried to stretch some of them to their 
logical limit and attempted a reconstruction of Buddhism in that 
light. While doing so, he did not think that he was going beyond 
the original Buddhism. Rather, he took the stand that he was 
bringing out the real essence of Buddhism. But what he actually 
did, did amount to a reformation within Buddhism. So, Ambedkar 
was performing a twofold job—he was presenting new thoughts 
and ideals which were not originally accepted in the Buddhist 
tradition, and he was interpreting the tenets of traditional Bud- 
dhism in such a way that it could express directly or indirectly 
the variant thoughts and ideas he wanted to put forth. 


RE-UNDERSTANDING OR RECONSTRUCTION? 


It may be asked here whether trying to reform Buddhism in this 
way was methodologically justified, and the question could be 
answered affirmatively in the context of Indian philosophical 
tradition. What Ambedkar was doing goes very well with a 
tradition in which philosophical innovations were introduced by 
authors mostly under the garb of discovering the hidden mean- 
ings of the original texts. In fact, Indian philosophical systems 
have traditionally developed through commentaries in this way. 
Buddhism is not an exception to this general trend. The pro- 
pounders of various schools of Buddhism have rearranged and 
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reinterpreted Buddha’s statements and derived basic tenets for 
their own schools from them. So what was regarded as the core 
of Buddha’s teaching according to one school of Buddhism was 
sometimes regarded as peripheral by another school. Statements 
regarded as literally meaningful and acceptable (nitartha) by one 
school were regarded as derivatively or metaphorically meaning- 
ful or acceptable (neyartha) by another school.? So even a doctrine 
such as that of the Four Noble Truths, which is generally re- 
garded as the core of Buddhism, becomes the subject of critical 
examination and consequent dialectical negation in the 
Madhyamika philosophy of Nagarjuna (ibid.: Chapter 24), Sinyata 
is accepted as the framework here and other Buddhist doctrines 
are adjusted in a deconstructed form within this framework. 

So one need not be surprised to see Ambedkar questioning the 
originality and centrality of the doctrine of the Four Noble Truths 
(Ambedkar 1974: Introduction). Only, he is doing it in a very 
different framework—in the framework of secular rationality and 
sacred morality. So, Ambedkar’s restatement and reinterpretation 
of Buddhism is methodologically permissible from the point of 
the Indian philosophical tradition in general and Buddhist phi- 
losophy in particular. 

But the Western style of philosophizing requires one to present 
one’s deviations from the received tradition in an independent 
fashion and not in the garb of authentic interpretation of the 
original sources. Ambedkar could, therefore, have reconstructed 
Buddhism and presented it as his own contribution, without 
claiming its authenticity as an interpretation. However, he did 
not take such an independent stand either because he strongly 
believed, for the reasons he himself has given in the text, that his 
interpretation of Buddhism was correct and authentic, or because 
he thought it practically wiser to reinterpret Buddhism but not to 
disown it as such so that Dalit(s) could become respectable 
members of world Buddhism. 

Whether his interpretation of Buddhism deviated from the 
original or was actually true to the original is an important and 
controversial issue but I am not going to discuss it here.> Person- 
ally I am inclined to presume that Ambedkar did deviate from the 
early Buddhist conceptions of karma, rebirth, and the relation 
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between matter and consciousness. I believe that the Buddhist 
doctrine of anatta raises a problem with regard to the doctrines of 
karma and rebirth as applicable to the same person, as Ambedkar 
has rightly pointed out. But I hold that early Buddhism tried to 
overcome this problem by introducing the notion of person as a 
causal series (sandtana) of five aggregates (skandhas) and main- 
tained the adherence to the doctrine of karma and rebirth as 
applicable to the same person, that is, to the same person-series.* 
Instead of saying that the Buddha went wrong here, Ambedkar 
holds that the Buddha did not mean what he is generally taken 
to have meant.’ Similarly, I believe that the early Buddhists deny 
the position that consciousness arises from the four gross elem- 
ents and disappears at the time of death—the position main- 
tained by Ajitake Sakambali, a ‘nihilist’ as mentioned in 
Sramanyaphalasutta. Ambedkar on the contrary seems to attribute 
this materialistic explanation of consciousness to the Buddha 
and the Buddhists, possibly because he strongly felt that the 
doctrine of anatta necessarily leads to materialism. To compare: 


Consciousness is result of the combination of the four elements 
Prith, Apa, Tej and Vaya [...]. It is true that consciousness arises 
with birth and dies with death (Ambedkar 1974: III, IV, 4). 


Question is when the human body dies, what happens to these 
four elements? [...] The Buddha said, no. They join the mass of 
similar elements floating in space [...] (ibid.: IV, ILI, 2). 


[Ajita believed that] a human being is made of four elements. 
When he dies, the earthy in him replaces to earth, the fluid to 
water, the heat to fire, the windy to air and his faculties (five 
senses and mind) to space. Nothing survives after death [...] 
(Goyal 1987: 75). 


Of course, Ambedkar presents Buddha’s materialism in a more 
sophisticated form than that of Ajitakesakambali, when, for in- 
stance, he compares consciousness with a magnetic field 
(Ambedkar 1974: III, IV, 4). Second, Ajita derives a kind of moral 
scepticism from his materialism; Ambedkar emphasizes moral- 
ism. I would be most happy if the beliefs that I have expressed 
prove to be wrong and if the Buddha meant exactly what 
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Ambedkar interpreted him to mean, but as I have already said, I 
am not interested in discussing this issue here. It suffices to say 
that Ambedkar presents before us a reconstruction of Buddhism 
which is a deviation at least from traditional Buddhism though it 
may or may not be a deviation from original Buddhism. What is 
more important is that this reconstruction opens a novel philo- 
sophical possibility according to which the moral upliftment of 
the individual and of social life goes in harmony with a materi- 
alistic explanation of consciousness, and religion goes in har- 
mony with scientific rationality. Four features of Ambedkar’s 
reconstruction of Buddhism could be identified in this context.$ 


A Secular and Materialistic Approach 


Ambedkar restricted Buddhist beliefs and practices to this world 
and this life; he denied belief in other worlds and past and future 
lives. The existence of consciousness independent of the body 
was also denied by him. 


Scientific Rationality 


Similarly, Ambedkar posited scientific rationality as a core of the 
Buddhist approach to the nature of the world and the individual. 
Whatever transgressed the authority of experience and reason 
was regarded by Ambedkar as non-Buddhistic in essence. 


Antimysticism 
Ambedkar sought to eliminate mystical elements from Buddhism. 


Accordingly, he denied elements such as dhyana and samadhi 
(meditation and meditative concentration) central status. 


A Moral Basis 


The relation between religion and morality underwent a radical 
change in Ambedkar’s reconstruction. Religious morality is gen- 
erally supposed to be rooted in the religious metaphysics of God 
and soul; for Ambedkar, Buddhism was a religion rooted in 
morality. It is this last feature which I would like to elaborate on 
in the next section. 
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BAUDDHA DHAMMA AS RELIGION ROOTED IN 
MORALITY 


In most religions, belief in transcendent entities such as God, 
atman, and other worlds becomes the basis of morality. In 
Ambedkar’s words, ‘Every religion preaches morality, but moral- 
ity is not the root of religion’ (ibid.: IV, I, 4). In his work he makes 
morality the root of religion. ‘In Dhamma morality takes place of 
God, although there is no God in Dhamma [...]. Morality is the 
essence of Dhamma’ (ibid.: IV, I, 5). 

To my understanding, this was a Copernican revolution in the 
relationship between morality and religion that Ambedkar tried 
to bring about. To put it crudely, religions have put religious 
beliefs at the centre and morality is supposed to rotate around 
them. In Ambedkar’s reconstruction of Buddhism, morality is 
placed at the centre and religious beliefs are supposed to rotate 
around it. Let me elaborate. 

Morality is justified in theistic religions in terms of reward and 
punishment given by God to the individual. Atheistic religions 
justify morality in terms of the doctrine of karma according to 
which morally good or bad actions lead to consequences which 
are pleasant or painful (respectively) to the agent. Therefore, the 
ethics in both theistic and atheistic religions lead to a kind of 
egoistic consequentialism. Moreover, to the egoistic con- 
sequentialism of atheistic religions, the doctrines of karma, re- 
birth, and other worlds become the grounds for religious morality. 
In Ambedkar’s reconstruction of Buddhism, morality is justified 
in terms of universalistic consequentialism: 


Do kusala kamma so that humanity may benefit by a good moral 
order which a kusala kamma helps to sustain; do not do akusala 
kamma for humanity will suffer from bad moral order which an 
akusala kamma will bring about (ibid.: III, VI, 25). 
Thus, Ambedkar tries to justify morality without reference to 
transcendental religious beliefs. Second, because the concern for 
universal well being (or the well being of humankind) is itself a 
moral consideration, morality, in his scheme, does not depend 
upon external considerations, and hence becomes autonomous. 
Ambedkar makes such a morality the basis of religion, which he 
construes as Dhamma. 
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Here, a remark on Ambedkar’s use of the word ‘religion’ is 
necessary. Ambedkar sometimes uses the word in a popular 
sense, when he wants to contra-distinguish it from Dhamma. In 
this sense, ‘religion’ mainly stands for theistic religion in which, 
according to him, both morality and rationality are undermined. 
Religion emphasizes the relation between the individual and 
God and undermines social relations; it also falls prey to super- 
stition (ibid.: IV, I, 2). Dhamma, on the other hand, is essentially 
moral, social, and rational. 

But Ambedkar does not always use the word ‘religion’ in a 
popular sense; he also uses it in the sense of Dhamma, when he 
says that the purpose of religion (according to the Buddha) is to 
make the world a kingdom of righteousness (ibid.: III, V, 1.2). Here 
the word is used in the sense of the ideal form of religion, So, 
Ambedkar seems to be making a distinction between religions as 
they generally are and religion as it ought to be. Religion, as 
understood by European theologians, comprises religions as they 
are generally accepted and practised by people, and Dhamma is 
religion as it ought to be.” 

Of course, the distinction between religion as practised and as 
it ought to be is one that many religious thinkers and reformers 
attempt in one way or the other to address. They criticize current 
forms of religion for their elements of superstitious and/or unjust 
practices and emphatically present what they regard as the 
essence of true or ideal religion. This essence is conceived, 
broadly speaking, in two ways. One, by reviving and emphasiz- 
ing the moral-social element, and two, by reviving and emphasiz- 
ing the spiritual-individual element.’ Ambedkar takes the former 
root and tries to develop it to its radical form. Since morality is 
essentially social, he did not emphasize the individualistic, spir- 
itualistic aspect of Buddhism, especially the aspect of meditation, 
in his model. 


MORALITY AND SPIRITUALITY 


It may be asked whether Ambedkar’s approach of not emphasiz- 
ing the spiritual aspect of Buddhism was right. It is true that 
spiritual practices such as meditation and devotion are generally 
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associated with transcendent objects such as God, Brahman, the 
soul, and deities, and Ambedkar’s approach must have been 
influenced by this fact. But, every spiritual practice, especially 
meditation, need not necessarily be associated with such tran- 
scendental beliefs. Meditation can be looked upon as a step 
towards self-realization and a way of disciplining oneself. In the 
context of Buddhism it can lead to a realization of impermanence 
and soul-lessness and to a reduction of craving. A moral-social 
aspect of religion, on the other hand, can be looked upon as a 
way of disciplining one’s relationship with others. Both these 
disciplines, of oneself and of one’s relationship with others, can 
support each other. Hence, spirituality and morality can be 
mutually complementary aspects of religion. 1 would like to 
suggest here that the scope of Ambedkar’s reconstruction of 
Buddhism can be extended to include Buddhist meditation. While 
doing so, however, one has to take twofold care. One, Buddhist 
meditation has to be re-understood and reconstructed in such a 
way that it does not lead to mysticism or belief in transcendental 
metaphysics. Two, an emphasis on meditation should not harm 
the moral core of Buddhism, rather it should support and 
strengthen it. Meditation practised in this way should facilitate 
moral perfection but not try to postulate something beyond 
morality. 

Led me add here another example of a modernistic formulation 
of Buddhism, that of Satyanarayan Goenka. His interpretation 
seems to be largely compatible with Ambedkar’s formulation due 
to its emphasis on morality and non-insistence on the afterlife. 
Goenka tries to de-religionize Buddhism through his distinction 
between Dhamma and sampradaya (‘sect’); Ambedkar tries to do 
the same by distinguishing between Dhamma and religion. Sec- 
ond, the Vipassana meditation that Goenka teaches centres around 
bodily sensations and hence is compatible with materialism. So, 
a meditational element can be introduced in Ambedkar’s formu- 
lation via its synthesis with Goenka’s formulation. The two 
formulations are close to each other also because both take their 
inspiration from Pali Buddhism. 

In the first section of this paper, I identified four salient 
features of Ambedkar’s reconstruction of Buddhism—a secular 
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and materialistic approach, scientific rationality, antimysticism, 
and a moral basis. Now I am suggesting that if these can be said 
to constitute the core of Ambedkar’s reconstruction of Buddhism, 
the scope of this reconstruction can be widened so as to include 
the meditational element without harming the core. I would like 
to add that extending the scope of Ambedkar’s Buddhism in this 
way does not mean transcending it. 


SACRED MORALITY AND PROFESSOR M.P. REGE 


Welcoming Ambedkar’s reconstruction of Buddhism in this way 
(and extending the scope of it without harming its core) may not 
be acceptable to many scholars of Buddhism. Many neo-Hindu 
(and even Buddhist) scholars are sympathetic to (traditional) 
Buddhism but not to the same extent to Buddhism as reconstructed 
by Ambedkar. Here I would like to consider the views of late 
Professor M.P. Rege, a renowned philosopher of contemporary 
Maharashtra, as representative of this tendency. M.P. Rege stressed 
the need for transcending the limits of Ambedkar’s Buddhism in 
the light of the latter’s adherence to ‘sacred morality’: 


[The] Bauddha-dhamma has been established itself in 
Maharashtra. Although Dalit(s) accepted Bauddha-dhamma in 
the beginning in a formal way, there are signs of their assimi- 
lating gradually the whole of Buddhist philosophical and spiritual 
tradition, especially that of Mahayana School of Buddhism and 
of becoming Buddhists wholeheartedly. If this materialises, then 
they would go beyond the position which Ambedkar has pre- 
sented in his The Buddha‘and his Dhamma, because Ambedkar’s 
position in this book has stationed itself a little behind the 
traditional Buddhism. Accoring to Ambedkar Dhamma means 
morality and morality means Dhamma. But, morality, which is 
Dhamma, should be sacred. In this context ‘sacred’ can mean 
only transcendent. Morality springs towards this transcendent 
and is rooted in the transcendent (Rege 1998, translation mine).? 


Thold that in this passage Professor Rege has not only misrep- 
resented Ambedkar but has tried to dilute and defeat the revolu- 
tionary turn which Ambedker tried to give to traditional Buddhism 
in his work. Let me substantiate. 
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Ambedkar devotes one full section in his Work to the explan- 
ation of the sacred and universal character of Daamma—morality 
(Ambedkar 1974: III, IV, 4, Statement 6). It seems clear from that 
section that Ambedkar does not relate the notion of the sacred 
with anything transcendent. Rather, he seems to deliberately 
avoid such a connection. For him, ‘sacred’ means something 
which can not be violated (ibid.: Statements 3-4); ‘profane’ as 
against this means something which may be violated. He does 
not draw any metaphysical conclusions from the sacred charac- 
ter of Dhamma, but immediately goes to the pragmatic question 
of why morality should be sacred (ibid.: Statement 6). His answer 
to this question too is pragmatic and social. 

I maintain that since Ambedkar uses the terms ‘sacred’ and 
‘universal’ together and does not seem to distinguish the two 
concepts sharply from each other, there might be a logical connec- 
tion between the two in his mind. One may develop an argument, 
though Ambedkar has not, by which the sacred (that is, invio- 
lable) character of Dhamma (morality) can be derived from its 
universal character. I have already referred to the ‘universal 
consequent-ialism’ in terms of which Ambedkar justifies moral- 
ity. There are two other aspects of the universality of morality. 
One, the rules of moral conduct are binding upon all human 
agents; two, these rules are to be followed with respect to all 
recipients of actions, unconditionally and indiscriminately. This 
threefold universality, I think, makes morality inviolable, and in 
this sense, sacred. 

But, unfortunately, Professor Rege tried to read transcendental- 
ism—rather a raw one—into Ambedkar’s concept of sacred mor- 
ality. He has also induced Ambedkarites to transcend this raw 
transcendentalism and become full-blooded metaphysical tran- 
scendentalist Buddhists. Here, Professor Rege’s own philosophic- 
al conviction seems to supersede his sympathies for Ambedkar. 

It is not clear what Professor Rege meant by the term when he 
said that Ambedkar’s position has stationed itself behind ‘trad- 
itional Buddhism’. He meant either the Hinayana tradition or the 
Mahayana tradition, or something which consists of both. What 
seems to be clear is that for him Ambedkar’s Buddhism falls 
behind even the Mahayana tradition because the latter is 
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supposed to have a conception of transcendence which the 
former does not have. Professor Rege seems to believe that the 
Mahayana as a religious tradition has greater persuasive force 
than Hinayana tradition. So, Ambedkarites according to him can 
become better Buddhists if they assimilate into the Mahayana 
tradition. 

Inhis argument, Professor Rege has also said that Ambedkarites, 
while accepting the transcendent reality of Mahayana Buddhism, 
need not accept it as something like God or Brahman (Rege 1998: 
6).!° I think he has played a trick here, because in the same essay, 
he has said that there is not much difference between the Brah- 
man of Shankara and the Siinyata of Mahayana Buddhists (ibid.: 
5).11 So, in a way, Professor Rege has tried to bring Ambedkarites 
to the level of assimilating the Advaita-Vedanta, which Ambedkar 
himself had vehemently criticized in his work (Ambedkar 1974: 
Ill, IV, 3). Professor Rege’s proposal seems to aim at diluting 
and defeating the very spirit of Ambedkar’s reconstruction of 
Buddhism. 

Ihave discussed Professor Rege’s proposal in order to underline 
the need for understanding and revitalizing the core of Ambedkar’s 
reconstruction. Its distinct importance lies in the fact that he places 
Buddhism on the frontiers of religion from where he can have a 
critical and constructive dialogue not only with other religions and 
other sects of Buddhism but also with non-religious social ap- 
proaches such as liberalism, Marxism, and scientism. 

For accomplishing this task, however, Ambedkar’s reconstruc- 
tion has to be worked out with greater details and greater clarity, 
and its scope has to be widened wherever necessary and pos- 
sible, without, of course, harming its core. 


ENDNOTES 


1. In various passages of his Work, Ambedkar underlines the rational, 
scientific, and non-superstitious character of Buddhism. 

2. The distinction between nitartha and neyartha has been referred 
to and used, for instance, by Chandrakirti in his commentary on 
Madhyamaka Sastra (1960). 

3. Here I more or less agree with the views of J.R. Macy and Eleanor 
Zelliot in ‘Tradition and Innovation in Contemporary Indian Buddhism’ 
(1980). 
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4. The position that the person is not the same yet not different has 
been held in the light of the notion of the causal continuum, in 
Milindaparfiho 42-3. Vide Vaidya 1956: 174-5. 

5. For Ambedkar, rationality was a criterion for calling something a 
work of the Buddha. See Ambedkar 1974: VI, II, 5. 

6. [am aware that the list is not exhaustive. Other features such as anti- 
pessimism (the hope of removing the material sufferings of poverty, 
inequality, and such like) may be added. 

7. ‘What Buddha calls Dhamma is analogous to what European 
theologians call Religion. But, there is no greater affinity between the 
two...’ (Ambedkar 1974: IV, I, 2). 

8. The remarkable examples of religious thinkers who go by the 
second root are J. Krishnamurthi and Osho Rajneesh. They emphasized 
the spiritual and individualistic elements of religion and de-emphasized 
its moral, social, and institutional aspects. It is noteworthy that the 
religious thoughts of both are said to have been influenced by 
Buddhism. 

9. The original Marathi text reads: ‘Matra maharastrata bauddhadharma 
sthiravala dhe [...] Niti hya atitakade jhepavata asate Ani atitata rujaleli 
asate’. 

10. The Marathi original: ‘He atitatattva mhanaje ivara kimva brahma 
ase manayace karana nahi’. 

11. ‘Jara 4pana madhyamika bauddhamce Siinya ani Samkaracaryamni 
svikaralele mana ani vaca hyamcya palikade asalele brahma ya mcyata 
pharasa bhede nahi ase disiina yete’. 
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Ambedkar’s Dhamma: Source 
and Method in the 
Construction of Engaged 
[Buddhism 


Christopher S. Queen 





In March 1951, the novelist James Michener filed a special to the 
New York Herald Tribune during a visit to New Delhi. A great 
struggle was raging in the Indian parliament over a bill to reform 
traditional Hindu law, by banning polygamy and legalizing 
divorce and inheritance by women. The effect of these reforms— 
reversing customs sanctified by the ancient Hindu law code, the 
Manusmrti, and offering legal and financial independence to 
Indian women—rekindled bitter feelings between the progressives 
and the reactionaries, and refocused attention on the author of 
the bill, the law minister in Nehru’s cabinet, the chief architect of 
the Indian Constitution, and the leader of India’s Untouchables, 
Dr B.R. Ambedkar. 

‘He is the focus of violent hatreds and rapt adulation’, Michener 
wrote of Ambedkar. 


I found him by all odds the most provocative man I met in Asia. 
Big, slightly stoop-shouldered, black haired, this fifty-year-old 
lawyer has a huge mouth that droops at the corners when he 
is brooding, but which widens into a big grin when he is pleased. 
Friends and foes alike—India divides about 30-70 on that score— 
acknowledge Dr Ambedkar’s incorruptible love for India 
(Michener 1951). 
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Born in 1891, making him sixty, not fifty, at the time of Michener’s 
interview, Bhimrao Ramji Ambedkar was at the height of his 
political power in the months of the manoeuvrings over the 
Hindu Code Bill. Supporters anticipated a sweeping victory and 
another reason to call him the second Manu (after India’s ancient 
lawgiver). The prime minister, the president, and other influential 
Congress Party leaders vowed to stand with Ambedkar against 
the forces of reaction. ‘ 

The code bill controversy was Ambedkar’s last great fight and 
the culmination of his thirty-year career as one of India’s leading 
dissidents. Few in the West are familiar with the outlines of this 
eventful life—as college professor and dean in the years follow- 
ing his doctoral studies at Columbia University and the London 
School of Economics; as a barrister specializing in human rights 
cases on behalf of the Untouchable communities; as an expert 
witness and delegate to the many hearings and round table 
conferences with the British, leading up to India’s independence; 
as the founder and chairperson of the People’s Education Society 
and its affiliated colleges; and finally, as the law minister and the 
chairperson of the constitutional drafting committee in Prime 
Minister Nehru’s first cabinet. 

These years—from 1920, when Ambedkar started his first 
newspaper, Mook Nayak (‘leader of the voiceless’), to the time of 
Michener’s visit—can be characterized by the famous slogan that 
Ambedkar adopted from the American labour movement in the 
1920s: ‘Educate, Agitate, and Organise’. The emphasis on educa- 
tion for the disadvantaged followed Ambedkar’s own example as 
perhaps the most highly educated man in India in his time (the 
more remarkable since he was then only the second Untouchable 
to complete high school). The call to agitation was an outgrowth 
of Ambedkar’s vitriolic personality and his discovery that reason 
and negotiation were fruitless in the face of religiously sanc- 
tioned social oppression. Finally, the imperative to organize may 
be traced to Ambedkar’s deep belief in institutional change, 
constitutional democracy, judicial due process (exemplified by 
his ten-year litigation and victory in the Mahad water rights 
case), and the feasibility of the Western Enlightenment ideals of 
‘liberty, equality, and fraternity’. 
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AMBEDKAR’S PILGRIMAGE TO BUDDHISM 


In this study I wish to show some of the ways in which 
Ambedkar’s visionary and iconoclastic approach to political 
change may also be seen in his twenty-one-year pilgrimage to 
Buddhism. For, not only was his public vow in 1935 to seek 
another religion an electrifying event—Gandhi denounced the 
idea that religious identity is ‘like a house or a cloak which can 
be changed at will’—but Ambedkar’s increasing conviction that 
a revitalized and reformulated Buddhism was the ideal raft for 
rescuing India’s outcasts struck many observers as absurd. Yet, 
the outcome was Ambedkar’s public conversion to Buddhism on 
14 October 1956, and the conversion of countless millions of his 
followers since.” 

Ambedkar’s growing religious convictions were supported by 
his lifelong reading of scholarly works on the history and teach- 
ings of Buddhism, which he collected during his student years 
and on subsequent visits to New York, London, and Bonn.’ 
Ambedkar’s personal library, containing more than 20,000 vol- 
umes, featured rich collections on the history and philosophy of 
religions that were central not only to his personal quest but also 
to his public search for a faith to mobilize and liberate the 
Untouchables. 

After many visits to Ambedkar’s library at Siddharth College 
in Mumbai, I have come to believe that the key to understanding 
the sources and methods he employed in his search for Bud- 
dhism must be found between the lines and in the margins of his 
books—that is, in the meticulous underlinings and jottings that 
decorate nearly every page of his core collection of scholarly 
works. Approximately 250 volumes treating Buddhist history 
and literature, plus standard references such as the forty volumes 
of Max Miiller’s Sacred Books of the East, a complete set of the 
Theravada scriptures in the Rhys Davids Pali Text Society’s 
translation series, and bound volumes of The Maha Bodhi, make 
up Ambedkar’s Buddhist studies collection. Among the standard 
works on the life and teachings of the Buddha and the institu- 
tionalization and cultural diffusion of Buddhism in Asia—most 
by European and North American authors—are those of Beal, the 
two Rhys Davids, Glasenapp, Oldenberg, Pratt, Stcherbatsky, 
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Humphries, and Conze. All of the classic ‘bestsellers’ of Western 
Buddhology were there as well: Arnold’s Light of Asia, Carus’s 
Gospel of Buddha, Warren's Buddhism in Translations, Goddard's A 
Buddhist Bible, Thomas's The Life of Buddha as Legend and History, 
and Burtt’s Teachings of the Compassionate Buddha. Non-Western 
contributors to the critical-historical study of Buddhism were also 
represented: Suzuki, Takakusu, Murti, G.B. Gokhale, and Lakshmi 
Narasu. Finally, the Siddharth College librarians included an- 
other category of books for my inspection—thirteen works by or 
about the philosopher John Dewey, possibly Ambedkar’s most 
revered professor at Columbia. 

Most of these books had been heavily studied, as indicated by 
profuse markings in two or three colours of pencil or ink. 
Ambedkar’s distinctive, graceful, and sometimes microscopic 
inscriptions are unmistakable. Equally unmistakable is his pre- 
occupation with three closely related questions, as manifested in 
his habit of marking and entering into dialogue with these texts. 
These are the soteriological question concerning the time and 
place of liberation—whether in this world and lifetime or in some 
future world and life; the ethical question concerning the sources 
and remedies of suffering set forth in the Buddha's message; and, 
finally, the hermeneutic question concerning the authenticity and 
authority of the Buddha’s words, and the place of authoritative 
writings in historical communities. 


AMBEDKAR AND His DHAMMA 


In order to get a sense of Ambedkar’s dialogue with these sources 
in the resolution of these substantive and methodological issues— 
or the way in which Ambedkar’s books became, in effect, the 
‘teaching lineage’ in his transmission of a socially engaged 
Buddhism—let us step ahead in time for a moment and view his 
work through the eyes of a hostile critic. 

One of the first reviews of The Buddha and His Dhamma (1984), 
Ambedkar’s last work, appeared in the December 1959 issue of 
The Maha Bodhi, India’s leading Buddhist journal. The reviewer, 
an English monk and member of the Kolkata-based Maha Bodhi 
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Society, writing under the pen-name Jivaka, found Ambedkar’s 
version of the tradition ‘enough to shock any real Buddhist’: 


This book is in the process of becoming the bible of the ‘New 
Buddhists’, and it is being translated into Hindi to reach the less 
educated. To anyone not versed in the Scriptures and whose 
native language is not English, there is no means of telling where 
Ambedkar is speaking for himself and where he is quoting from 
the [Pali] canon, for he uses inverted commas only for conver- 
sations, Hence it is a dangerous book for beginners... The title 
should be changed from the misleading one of ‘The Buddha and 
His Dhamma’ to that of ‘Ambedkar and His Dhamma’, for he 
preaches non-Dharma as Dharma for motives of political ambi- 
tion and social reform (Jivaka 1959). 


Ambedkar was not alive to defend himself from this and other 
attacks on his final work. Judging from the quality of his earlier 
books, however—which are, for the most part, rigorously argued, 
carefully annotated, buttressed with tables of data, useful appen- 
dices, bibliographies, and indexes—one must speculate that The 
Buddha and His Dhamma was incomplete and badly rushed in the 
end. Another English monk, Sangharakshita, a devoted admirer 
of Ambedkar, reaches this conclusion, citing Ambedkar’s letter to 
his librarian, S.S. Rege, on 5 May 1956: 


There is one urgent matter which I want you to attend to, and 
that is the publication of my book The Buddha and His Dhamma... 
1 am in a great hurry and I want the book to be published by 
September the latest. 


Sangharakshita concludes: 
[I]t is at times difficult to resist the impression that one is reading 
notes that Ambedkar did not have time to work up properly or 
which he did not intend for publication, an impression that is 


reinforced by the fact that he was revising the proofs on the 
book right up to the time of his death (1986: 150). 


N.C. Ratthu, Ambedkar’s personal secretary, told me that he often 
found the great scholar in tears at his desk in the final months, 
despairing over the progressive failure of his health and the 
magnitude of the tasks to be completed (personal co communication, 
26 March 1991). 
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In spite of certain literary failings, The Buddha and His Dhamma 
remains a landmark on the road to socially engaged Buddhism, 
and an expression of Ambedkar’s emerging positions on the three 
questions of concern to him. Let us examine some of the points 
of Jivaka’s assault on ‘Ambedkar’s Dhamma’, and then turn to 
Ambedkar’s library for clues to his treatment of these soteriological, 
ethical, and hermeneutic questions. Finally, let us note the impli- 
cations Ambedkar’s readings have for contemporary Buddhists, 
citing the practical and institutional forms engaged Buddhism 
has taken in recent years. 


THE SOTERIOLOGICAL QUESTION 
Jivaka quotes page 338 of Ambedkar’s work: 


The Buddha’s Law of Karma applied only to karma and its 

effects on the present life. There is, however, an extended 

doctrine of karma. According to it karma included karma done 

in past lives. [...] This is a most pernicious doctrine. [...] This 

doctrine is often found to be attributed to the Buddha. 

‘Often is right’, comments Jivaka sarcastically; ‘about one-third of 
the canon must go apparently!’ Whatever the precise proportion 
of the Buddhist canons devoted to or implicitly based on the pan- 
Indian teachings of karma and rebirth, Jivaka is correct in citing 
Ambedkar‘s emphasis on a mundane application of the Buddha’s 
law of karma and his rejection of its application to past and 
future lives. Practically, we may understand Ambedkar’s concern 
that such a metaphysic blames the victims of social oppression 
by viewing their sufferings as punishment for misdeeds in former 
lives.° Beyond this, there are numerous sources and passages 
among Ambedkar’s materials that support his this-worldly inter- 
pretation of the karma doctrine. 

The Essence of Buddhism by P. Lakshmi Narasu, first published 
in 1907 and reissued in 1948 by Ambedkar, was ‘the best book 
on Buddhism that has appeared so far’, according to Ambedkar’s 
preface (Narasu 1976). Narasu, a professor of physics at Madras 
Christian College, was the second president of the South India 
Buddhist Association, founded in 1900 by Pandit Iyothee Thass 
and the American Colonel Henry Steel Olcott to support schools 
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for the Panchamas—Untouchables in the Madras area.” Like the 
Buddhist revivalists Olcott and his best-known protégé, the Sin- 
halese Anagarika Dharmapala (who provided the introduction to 
the first edition of The Essence of Buddhism), Narasu wrote of 
Buddhism as a rational system of ethics and self-improvement. 
His treatment of karma, certainly familiar to Ambedkar, drew on 
contemporary physical and biological theory, including evolu- 
tionism and, more significantly, social theory: 
No Buddhist will deny that everything is under the sway of 
causality. Unless we regard all mankind as linked together as 
parts of one universal whole, we cannot perceive the full signifi- 
cance of the doctrine of karma. Not only are the murderer and 
the thief responsible to society, but society is equally responsible 
for breeding such characters (Ahir 1989: 238). 


Perhaps more significant than Ambedkar’s Buddhist studies 
library in the formulation of his perspective on soteriology, how- 
ever, was his debt to John Dewey, who, he reminds his readers, 
‘was my teacher and to whom I owe so much’. Dewey’s practical 
philosophy of social improvement, democratic skills and institu- 
tions, and his ‘common faith’ in the power of human leaders and 
communities to solve their own problems without divine inter- 
vention was deeply inspiring to Ambedkar. Quoting his teacher 
in his greatest speech, the ‘undelivered’ (because offensive to 
Hindus) Annihilation of Caste (1936), Ambedkar uses a passage 
from Dewey’s Democracy and Education, one of his most heavily 
marked books: 


An individual can live only in the present. The present is not just 
something which comes after the past; much less something 
produced by it. It is what life is in leaving the past behind it. The 
study of past products will not help us to understand the present 
(Dewey 1961: 75, quoted in Ambedkar 1990: 102ff.). 


Needless to say, such attitudes, enthusiastically embraced by the 
Indian leader, influenced not only his interpretation of Buddhist 
psychology, but also his perspective on political and spiritual 
liberation. 

The radical reorientation of Buddhist soteriology from that 
of the highly personal and other-worldly notion of liberation 
associated with such concepts as nirvana and tathagata-garbha 
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(‘Buddha-nature’) to a social, political, and this-worldly libera- 
tion associated with economic and institutional change is by no 
means limited to Ambedkar’s writings. Indeed, such a shift is 
common to Buddhist liberation movements throughout Asia, 
from the refugee communities of Tibetans and South-east Asians 
represented by such leaders as the Dalai Lama and Thich Nhat 
Hanh, to the economic and spiritual development programmes of 
Sarvodaya Shramadana in Sri Lanka and the Ambedkar-inspired 
Trailokya Bauddha Mahasangha Sahayak Gana (TBMSG) in 
India. Workers in the Sarvodaya movement, for example, listed 
the ‘ten basic human needs’ that must be met for liberation to be 
possible, including a clean and beautiful environment, an ad- 
equate and safe water supply, clothing, balanced diet, simple 
housing, basic health care, communication facilities, energy, edu- 
cation related to life and living, and free access to cultural and 
spiritual resources (see Bond 1988: 266-67). 


THE ETHICAL QUESTION 


Jivaka cites passages from The Buddha and His Dhamma that shift 
the Buddhist critique of suffering from the personal-psychological 
sphere to that of the collective and social: 


Dhamma is social. Dhamma is righteousness, which means right 
relations between man and man in all spheres of life. From this 
it is evident that one man, if he is alone, does not need the 
Dhamma. 


‘Enlightenment meant naught to Ambedkar’, Jivaka comments, 
then continues: 


The Four Aryan Truths he scouts as a later monkish accretion. 
Indeed he describes them as a stumbling block. His account of 
the First Sermon... bears no relation whatever to the Dhamma- 
Chakka-Pavatana-Sutta.... Bhikkhus, he thinks, are for the pur- 
pose of self-culture and social service, especially social service, 
which explains the critical and aggressive attitude of ‘New 
Buddhists’ when they meet with any. Indeed the whole book 
explains the hatred and aggressiveness they nourish and display. 
Ambedkar’s Buddhism was based on Hate, the Buddha's on 
Compassion (Jivaka 1959: 353). 
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In this scathing passage, the Maha Bodhi reviewer points to 
Ambedkar’s reservations about the Four Noble Truths, which, 
indeed, along with the motives for the Buddha’s retirement from 
family life, the doctrines of karma and rebirth, and the social roles 
of the monks, were called ‘stumbling blocks’ to modern accept- 
ance of the Dhamma (Ambedkar 1984: xli-xlii). Setting aside the 
allegation that Ambedkar and his followers were aggressive and 
hateful—charges that caste Hindus regularly levelled at ‘uppity’ 
members of the scheduled castes, or ex-Untouchables—each of 
these issues bears heavily on the question of the sources and 
remedies of suffering as set forth in the Buddha’s message, and 
each one has implications for a modern interpretation of ‘right 
action’ and ‘engagement’ in the world. 

For Ambedkar, the Four Noble Truths, as presented in the 
canonical account of the Buddha’s first sermon (Dhammachakka- 
pavattana Sutta) were problematic for their attribution of suffering 
to the ignorance and craving of sufferers—that is, mental states 
for which the sufferer must bear full responsibility—rather than 
to the objective and often externally controlled conditions of 
society, which nevertheless may be affected by collective action. 
‘The four Aryan Truths deny hope to man’, he wrote in the 
introduction to his book, and ‘make the gospel of the Buddha a 
gospel of pessimism’. For Ambedkar, it is more honest, and thus 
more hopeful, to alter the social conditions that cause massive 
suffering, such as poverty and injustice, than to attempt to 
convince the poor or the oppressed that they might achieve 
individual happiness in spite of their circumstances. 

How could Ambedkar arrive at such an interpretation in the 
face of the tradition’s emphasis on the four truths? Here again, 
an inventory of Ambedkar’s library, with its telltale markings, 
reveals his familiarity with techniques of textual and historical 
criticism that had been honed in European Biblical studies since 
the nineteenth century and were now being applied to Buddhist 
studies. He was particularly alert to doubts concerning the ca- 
nonical record, as when he marked in red pencil the following 
passage from Hermann Oldenberg’s The Buddha: His Life, His 
Doctrine, His Order (1928: 130): 


There is a sermon at Benares which tradition gives as the 
opening of the ministry of the Buddha, by which he, as his 
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disciples expressed themselves, ‘has set in motion the wheel of 
the law’. One may entertain whatever opinion he pleases 
regarding the historical truth with which the sermon is reported— 
I am inclined, for my part, to entertain no very high opinion of it... 
(Ambedkar’s emphasis). 
Oldenberg goes on to show that ‘the ancient church’ (meaning 
the monastic community) had ample reason to formulate a teach- 
ing that stressed individual responsibility, while the Buddha was 
more likely to appreciate the collective problems facing members 
of the laity. Ambedkar also marked in red the following passage 
from James Bissett Pratt’s The Pilgrimage of Buddhism (1928: 15- 
17 passim): 
The central theme of the Buddha’s teaching is the moral life... 
And if one takes the teachings of the Buddha as a whole, noting 
the actual emphasis of the Nikayas, it becomes very difficult to give 
the Four Noble Truths the all-dominating position that our Western 
convention assigns them. The Buddha recognises sorrow in the 
world, but he also recognises joy (Ambedkar emphasis). 


One may well ask why Ambedkar did not find hope and joy in 
the third and fourth noble truths, which speak of the cessation of 
suffering (in a state of inner peace) and the path to its cessation, 
involving both ethical and spiritual practices. But here one may 
see the logic of Ambedkar’s approach to the traditional teachings, 
for the truths of ‘cessation’ and the ‘path’ that culminates in 
meditative states (‘right mindfulness’ and ‘right concentration’) 
were connected in his mind to the improbable legend of a twenty- 
nine-year-old prince who walked out on his family to find the 
meaning of life; to the karma-and-rebirth doctrine that shifts 
moral attention from the present to the past and the future; and 
to the mission of the monks, bhikkhus, who selfishly seek perfec- 
tion at the expense of service to the people.’ In each of these 
examples, the ethical—we might say ‘prophetic’, recalling the 
Hebrew prophets’ passionate insistence upon ‘justice’ and ‘right- 
eousness’—dimension is lifted up at the expense of what might 
be called the spiritual or sapiential dimensions. 

While I want to return to this feature of Ambedkar’s legacy, let 
us note again the salience of the ethical, over the purely religious, 
dimension of engaged Buddhism today. As a corollary to the 
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soteriological shift from lokuttara (‘transmundane’) to lokiya (‘mun- 
dane’) definitions of liberation, a new focus on the causes, 
varieties, and remedies of world suffering and oppression may be 
seen in contemporary Buddhist liberation movements. Modern 
methods of mass education and communication, political activ- 
ism, legislation and litigation, public relations, fund-raising, and 
marketing have all been pressed into service by activist Bud- 
dhists,° as strictly spiritual practices such as meditation, atone- 
ment, and empowerment rituals have been democratized by their 
dissemination among the laity and women. 


THE HERMENEUTIC QUESTION 


Finally, we come to the hermeneutic questions concerning the 
authenticity and authority of the Buddha's words, and the place 
of authoritative writings in historical communities. We recall 
Jivaka’s observation that The Buddha and His Dhamma was becom- 
ing ‘the bible of the “New Buddhists”’, that the author was not 
careful to cite his sources by using inverted commas, and that the 
title ‘Ambedkar’s Dhamma’ would better describe a book that 
paraded the author's views as sacred writ. Along the same lines, 
the reviewer quotes Ambedkar as writing that the Buddha ‘never 
claimed infallibility for his message. The only claim he made was 
that his message was the only true way to salvation as he 
understood it’, which Jivaka parries with his usual sarcasm: ‘So 
much for the Perfected One, the Fully Awakened One, the Truth 
finder’. Finally, Jivaka cites what he terms Ambedkar’s ‘naive’ 
warning to ‘be careful in accepting what is said in the Buddhist 
canonical literature as being the word of the Buddha’, and 
concludes: ‘It would seem more important to be careful what we 
accept in Ambedkar’s book as being the word of the Buddha’. 

A significant portion of Ambedkar’s underlinings and annota- 
tions deal with the problems of textual authenticity and author- 
ity. From Caroline Rhys Davids’ What was the Original Gospel of 
the Buddha?, which he has not heavily marked overall, he high- 
lights the sentences: 


We shall not get at this gospel if we take each passage of 
scripture at its face-value. We have to weigh one passage with 
another to see what lies beneath... (Rhys Davids 1938: 4). 
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From Satkari Mookerjee’s The Buddhist Philosophy of Universal 
Flux he marks: 


From the very beginning Buddhism has been critical in its spirit. 
Lord Buddha was an intellectual giant and a rationalist above all 
else. He exhorted his disciples to accept nothing on trust. ‘Just 
as people test the purity of gold by burning it in fire, by cutting 
it and by examining it on a touchstone, so exactly you should, 
O ye monks, accept my words after subjecting them to a critical 
test, not out of reverence for me’ (Mookerjee 1935: xi). 


Again, from Pratt's The Pilgrimage of Buddhism, Ambedkar under- 
lines the following passage: 


All of these views the Buddha had to meet and against all of 
them he protested. It is hardly correct to picture him as an Indian 
Martin Luther; but if not a ‘Protestant’, he was at least a 
protester against the various forms of conservative superstition 
and radical nonsense with which the times were seething. Against 
all of these he armed himself with the sword of the intellect. 
Nothing, he insisted, should be taken on authority. ‘Do not 
accept what you hear by report, do not accept tradition’ (Pratt 
1928: 15-16)". 


And finally, though these examples remain only a sampling, from 
Edward J. Thomas’s The Life of Buddha as Legend and History, 
which Ambedkar has marked throughout with the words ‘omit’ 
and ‘include’, apparently using the structure of Thomas's expos- 
ition to organize his own book, he highlights the following two 
sentences: 


The advantage to be expected from the independent investiga- 
tions of modern scholars is that a treatment free from dogmatic 
assumptions might lead to the discovery of a more primitive 
train of thought. But the chief fact that results is that no 
agreement has been reached (Thomas 1948: 198). 


From these passages we can see that Ambedkar’s hermeneutic 
principle of reliance on teachings and texts that suited his own 
authorial purpose was directed not only to the sorting and 
selection of canonical passages—in essence, deciding for himself 
‘What the Buddha Taught’ (the title of another reconstruction, 
that by Walpola Rahula)—but applying the same principle to the 
secondary sources upon which he relied for guidance in sorting 
the ancient materials. 
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Furthermore, we see Ambedkar’s repeated preference for cit- 
ations of two texts in the traditional literature—that of the Kalama 
Sutta, in which the Buddha advises his audience to eschew all 
forms of external authority, relying rather on their own experi- 
ence and judgement; and the famous ‘last words’ of the Buddha 
from the Mahaparinibbana Sutta, which encourage Buddhists to 
‘Be ye lamps unto yourselves’ and ‘Strive diligently’ to discover 
the truth by the light of reason and experience. 

Regarding Jivaka’s claim that The Buddha and His Dhamma was 
becoming ‘the bible of the New Buddhists’, this was certainly 
Ambedkar’s intention. Each sentence of its eight books (430 
pages) is rendered in numbered verse form, and the overall style 
imitates the English Orientalist T.W. Rhys Davids’ renderings of 
Pali scriptures in Max Miiller’s Sacred Books of the East and the 
Pali Text Society's complete Tipitaka, both of which Ambedkar 
had acquired. We have already noted some of the other modern, 
scripture-like epitomes and anthologies in Ambedkar’s Siddharth 
College archive: Olcott’s Buddhist Catechism, Carus’ Gospel of 
Buddha, Goddard's Buddhist Bible, Arnold's Light of Asia (with its 
King James diction), and Anagarika Dharmapala’s biblically- 
cadenced orations and writings in the Maha Bodhi serials. 

Some years ago, the anthropologist Clifford Geertz identified 
‘scripturalism’ as a distinctive mark of religious change in clas- 
sical cultures, by which he meant a heightened reliance on 
ancient teachings in rapidly changing times. Such attention to 
tradition might take the form of new popular reverence for 
scripture and for scriptural literacy, a belief in the inerrancy of 
the canonical tradition, or, alternatively, the prodigious efforts of 
scholars and public figures to reinterpret ancient teachings in the 
light of modern problems. Given such a wide range of possible 
responses, Geertz offered the following caution: 


For scripturalism to become a living religious tradition rather 
than merely a collection of strained apologies, its adherents 
would have to undertake a serious theological rethinking of the 
scholastic tradition they can, apparently, neither live with nor 
live without (Geertz 1968: 115). 


I think we may agree, based on the sources and methods of 
Ambedkar’s construction of a new Buddhism—a socially and 
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politically engaged Buddhism—that his was in part a 
‘scripturalist’ impulse, in Geertz’s terms. And we may note that 
many other Buddhist reformers of the twentieth century have 
been engaged in parallel enterprises. The late Buddhadasa Bhikkhu 
of Thailand authored more than fifty volumes of scriptural com- 
mentary—thought now to be the most prolific output of any 
Theravada thinker in history—reflecting his deep concerns for 
the social application of Buddhist teachings today; while others, 
including the Dalai Lama, the Vietnamese master Thich Nhat 
Hanh, the Thai dissident Sulak Sivaraksa, the Sinhalese develop- 
ment leader A.T. Ariyaratne, and the Japanese Nichiren Buddhist 
leader Daisaku Ikeda, have all offered creative and sometimes 
controversial readings of traditional teachings in the context of 
contemporary social problems. Can it be doubted that this mas- 
sive investment in hermeneutics and scriptural reinterpretation is 
changing the face of Buddhism? 


CONCLUSION 


My purpose in this chapter has not been to defend the style or the 
content of Ambedkar’s work on Buddhism, or to argue that his 
Dhamma is more heresy than heritage when placed alongside the 
countless Buddhist dharmas and dhammas that have gone before. 
But I do not want to conclude our visit to his beloved library 
without stating my conclusion—at this stage in an ongoing 
investigation of his writings, papers, and research methods. This 
conclusion is that Ambedkar’s Dhamma is profoundly Buddhist, 
because it exemplifies the two great virtues of traditional Bud- 
dhism in both its southern and northern versions, namely, moral 
and mental cultivation. In Theravada parlance, these are sila and 
samadhi, conduct and concentration, morality and mindfulness 
(Rahula 1974: 46).!3 In the Mahayana tradition, the two ‘great 
wings of liberation’, as they are called in the earliest new wisdom 
text, the Astasahasrikaprajfaparamita Siitra, are prajfia and karuna 
(or upaya), wisdom and compassion (or skill-in-means, practical 
service to others) (Conze 1973: 309-11). For Ambedkar, these two 
principles are translated into and represented by the imperatives 
of education and science, on the one hand, and social ethics and 
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political reform, on the other. As he wrote in The Maha Bodhi in 
1950, religion ‘must be in accord with reason which is merely 
another name for science’; and ‘religion as a code of social 
morality must recognise the fundamental tenets of liberty, equal- 
ity and fraternity... [it] must not ennoble poverty’ (quoted in Ahir 
1982: 26ff.). 

Ihave argued elsewhere that Ambedkar represents, along with 
Henry Steel Olcott, Anagarika Dharmapala, and a generation of 
writers and activists today, a new kind of Buddhism, one essen- 
tially unprecedented in any of the great cultures of mutual 
transformation Buddhism has entered, but one that nevertheless 
retains the central elements of the Buddhist vision—a vision of 
human self-cultivation, social awareness and sensitivity, and, 
above all, a commitment to wisdom and compassion in a world 
of increasing oppression and interdependence.'* 

Finally, let us recall that in September 1951 Ambedkar’s Hindu 
Code Bill went down to defeat in the Indian parliament, with the 
last-minute defections of Nehru, President Rajendra Prasad, and 
the majority of the Congress leaders. Ambedkar bitterly resigned 
as law minister and was defeated in the general elections four 
months later. And although he was subsequently elected to the 
lower house, his spirit for the parliamentary arena was broken. 
Yet, perhaps we should thank the Congress leaders and their 
Hindu supporters, for without these reverses we might not have 
Ambedkar’s last work The Buddha and His Dhamma, and the 
century’s greatest religious conversion might never have taken 
place. Freed finally from the spotlight and pressure of public 
duties, Ambedkar devoted each waking hour of the remaining 
five years of his life, until the morning of his death on 6 December 
1956, to the reinterpretation and revival of Buddhism. 
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ENDNOTES 


1. For treatments of Ambedkar’s life and thought, see Keer 1987 and 
Zelliot 1992; for Ambedkar’s collected writings, see Ambedkar 1982- 
1998. 

2. For treatments of Ambedkar’s religious thought, see Zelliot 1992, 
Sangharakshita 1986, Narain and Ahir 1994, and Queen 1996a. 

3. This preoccupation began in 1907, with a gift of K.A. Keluskar’s Life 
of Gautama Buddha (in Marathi) on the occasion of Ambedkar’s high 
school graduation. Years later, the Untouchable leader shipped thirty- 
two boxes of books back to India following the round table meetings in 
London in 1931, and another twenty-four boxes the following year, after 
meetings of the Franchise Committee. In 1933, Ambedkar built a grand 
library and residence in the Dadar, Bombay (now Mumbai), to house the 
thousands of books he had collected over the years. His choice of the 
name ‘Rajagriha’ for the house—after the ancient city where the 
deceased Buddha’s teachings were first collected—was an early indica- 
tion of Ambedkar’s orientation to Buddhism. See Keer 1987: 19-20, 191, 
193, 244-45. 

4. This is not to say that he did not benefit from personal contact with 
Buddhists in Sri Lanka, Burma, and Kathmandu, which he visited in 
connection with meetings of the World Fellowship of Buddhists in the 
1950s, or with visiting Buddhists in India, such as the English monk 
Sangharakshita. But his impressions of living Buddhism in South Asia 
were not all positive (the monks of Sri Lanka, he reported, were nothing 
but ‘an army of idlers’), and the initial round of his discussions with 
religious leaders of Buddhism and other major religions in the 1930s had 
come to naught. In the end, Ambedkar’s religious quest was a deeply 
intellectual and spiritual one that was mediated less by encounters with 
any person or group than by his own intense grappling with the ideas 
contained in his beloved books. 

5. The rancour of this review recalls attacks on ‘the most hated man in 
India’ during his lifetime, according to Ambedkar’s biographer (Keer 
1987: 183). Describing Ambedkar’s struggles with Gandhi over the 
leadership of the Untouchables in the 1930s, Keer notes, ‘/Ambedkar] 
was stigmatised as an uncivil, insolent, inordinately rude man, devoid of 
human consideration’ (ibid.); later, as the debate over voting rights came 
toa head, ‘A furious campaign was launched against Ambedkar. He was 
again called a monster, a traitor, and a hireling’ (ibid.: 207). Death threats 
followed Ambedkar’s announcement that he would abandon Hinduism 
(ibid.: 257-8). For a recent attack on Ambedkar’s political career, see 
Worshipping False Gods (Shourie 1997). 

6. Ambedkar summarizes the traditional view disapprovingly: ‘If a 
man is born in a poor family it is because of his past bad karma. If a man 
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is born in a rich family it is because of his past good karma. If a man is 
born with a congenital defect is because of his past bad karma’ (1984: 
243). 

7. A most useful book in tracing personal and institutional relation- 
ships connected with the Buddhist revival is D.C. Ahir’s The Pioneers of 
Buddhist Revival in India (1989); see pp. 110-11 for Narasu et al. 

8. Here we find a passing reference to the Kalama Sutta, which K.N. 
Kadam, an Ambedkarite scholar and an authority on Dewey’s influence 
on Ambedkar, calls ‘the magna carta of the Buddha's rationalism’ 
(Kadam 1994: 44). 

9, Ambedkar was not unaware of the traditional view of the monk’s 
mission, as he underlines in Oldenberg (1928: 287f.): ‘[T]he primary 
demand made upon the monk is not: thou shalt live in this world and 
make this world something which is worthy of life—it is: thou shalt 
separate thyself from this world’. The point is that Ambedkar resolutely 
rejected this view and all of its implications for spiritual formation, 
clerical practice, and social evolution. 

10. One of my favourite examples of spontaneous Buddhist activism 
was the collection of thousands of used transistor radios by members of 
the Japanese lay Buddhist organization, Soka Gakkai, to enable Cambo- 
dian peasants to hear campaign speeches in their first democratic 
elections in 1992. For a survey of such activism in Europe and North 
America, see Queen 2000. 

11. These characteristics parallel the findings of recent studies in 
American Buddhism, ‘Democratisation, a levelling of traditional spiritual 
and institutional hierarchies, entailing both laicisation (the emphasis on 
lay practice and the de-emphasis of ordained and monastic vocations), 
and feminisation (the rise of women in membership and leadership); 
Pragmatism, an emphasis on ritual practice or observance (particularly 
meditation, chanting, devotional and ethical activities) and its benefit to 
the practitioner, with a concomitant de-emphasis of beliefs, attitudes, or 
states of mind (agnosticism); and Engagement, the broadening of spiritual 
practice to benefit not only the self, but also family and community 
(domestication), and society and the world, including the social and 
environmental conditions that affect all people (politicisation)' (Williams 
and Queen 1999: xix). 

12. Here we find a clear reference to the Kalama Sutta (see Kadam 1994: 
44). 
13. The third element in practice is prajfia, wisdom, according to Rahula; 
this corresponds, with samadhi, to the mental pole of development. 

14. Christopher S. Queen’s ‘Introduction: The Shapes and Sources of 
Engaged Buddhism’ (1996b) and ‘Introduction: A New Buddhism’ (2000) 
argue that the ‘Neo-Buddhism’ or Navayana (‘new vehicle’) announced 
by Ambedkar on the eve of his historic conversion in 1956 is the socially 
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and politically engaged Buddhism we have in this study, and represents 
a fourth style of Buddhist ethics (after the traditional ethics of discipline, 
virtue, and altruism); a new ‘turning of the wheel of the Dhamma’ (in the 
traditional metaphor); and a fourth yana (after the traditional ‘vehicles’ of 
Hinayana, the ‘narrow’ or ‘elite’ vehicle, the Mahayana, the ‘great’ or 
‘universal’ vehicle, and the Vajrayana, the ‘diamond’ or ‘thunderbolt’ 
vehicle). 
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The Navayana Creation of the 
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There is no blank slate. Nothing begins in nothing or with 
nothing. All new art emerges from the artist’s encounter with the 
store of old art and two other things—popular imagery and the 
current social situation, though, art history has difficulty in rec- 
ognizing this because of its intuitive resonance with diffusionism 
and its lack of an equally compelling or intuitive theory of cultural 
variation (or cultural reproduction). This essay is to some extent 
a prolegomena to the theory of cultural variation. Where does new 
aesthetic imagery come from? It comes from old imagery—and 
new circumstances. 


B.R. AMBEDKAR: THE ORIGINATOR OF A NEW 
DHAMMA 


As the originator of a new Buddhist dhamma, B.R. Ambedkar may 
be approached with or without questioning the authenticity of 
his vision. Is Ambedkar a Bodhisattva, the next Buddha, preach- 
ing an authentic dhamma for this era, that many of his followers 
claim him to be? Buddhists and Buddhologists may argue—as 
they have done from sect to sect among recorded traditions, and 
still do within the living tradition. The fact is, to his followers, 
now numbering some eight to nine million, B.R. Ambedkar is 
recognized as the source of an authentic dhamma. We may reject 
that claim, as we may reject Mohammad’s claim to have received 
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the Koran from Allah or Siddhartha’s claim to have received 
enlightenment. For those of us on the outside, this is a personal, 
not a scientific opinion. Academically, Navayana authenticity is 
as valid as any other religious claim, and must be accepted as 
equal, whether or not we prefer any particular Buddhologist’s 
brief for an alternative orthodoxy of their choice, as a more proper 
Buddhism, or anyone else’s brief for any other belief. 

Indeed, it was not Ambedkar’s claim that he was a Bodhisattva 
or the preacher of anything new. He only claimed to offer his own 
understanding of the Buddhist vision of reality. It is the appropri- 
ateness of his formulation to their concrete historical situation 
that has led his followers to so identify him. There is now an 
authentic sectarian movement in India that calls itself Buddhist 
and is generally accepted by contemporary Theravada, Mahayana, 
and Vajrayana Buddhists as the Ambedkarian form of Buddhism 
that we may study, and which I am here calling Navayana, a title 
that he gave it on the eve of his formal embarking upon it in 
Nagpur at the great diksa@ ceremony (see Keer 1971: 498).! 

When analysed, the process of Ambedkar’s formulation and 
later elaboration of his vision reveals many of its roots quite 
clearly. To an interesting extent these roots have non-Buddhist, 
indeed, non-Indian, as well as Buddhist and Indian sources. It is 
significant, though I will not discuss it at this point, that these are 
largely found in the Western language of English, rather than one 
of the more traditional-seeming or apparently appropriate lan- 
guages of South Asia? 

Among the Buddhist sources are a number of texts assembled 
in his prayer book, Buddha Upisana Patha, and in his essential 
text, The Buddha and His Dhamma. These are more or less all 
derived from the Pali canon, as found in the Sri Lankan publica- 
tions of his day. Those taken for The Buddha and His Dhamma are 
all, however, significantly modified, from published translations 
in English. 

Among the non-Buddhist sources one may see the rationalism 
of the Western Enlightenment’s continuing liberal thought and 
the theological patterns of Western Christians who so deeply 
influenced the Sri Lankan renewal of Buddhism of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries as well as Indian culture of the same 
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period. These movements in their anti-caste and personal- 
initiative-affirming rationalism seem to have been both the source 
of and the model for much of Ambedkar’s vision and practice of 
Buddhism. And so too, as we shall see, is the visual imagery he 
pressed into service for conveying this new dhamma. 


AMBEDKAR’S BUDDHISM 


Ambedkar’s introduction to Buddhism seems to have come in his 
school years with K.A. Keluskar’s Life of Gautama Buddha (ibid.: 
18)3 awarded to the young Ramji by the author at a public 
meeting to celebrate his high school graduation, only the second 
for any Untouchable in British India, in 1908. Though the erudi- 
tion revealed by his writing and the contents of his great library, 
bequeathed to Siddhartha College at his death, show familiarity 
with a full range of Buddhist texts and analysis available in his 
time,4 the book to which Ambedkar referred those interested, as 
the best for understanding Buddhism was P. Lakshmi Narasu’s 
The Essence of Buddhism (1948) which Ambedkar himself 
republished.5 

The Essence of Buddhism was an assembling of essays Narasu 
had published in popular journals around the turn of the cen- 
tury. Narasu was a self-declared Buddhist layman, who develop- , 
ed his understanding of Buddhism from readings in English of 
the internationally constructed Buddhological lore of the late 
nineteenth century. Like so much literature in this tradition, 
Narasu’s sources and his own expression were largely in En- 
glish. He was a teacher of chemistry and physics in the British 
system of Indian colleges in the late nineteenth century and was 
also, as revealed in his work and as Ambedkar pointed out in his 
preface to his 1948 republication of The Essence of Buddhism, a 
man of analytical and critical persuasion quite as able to reject 
the attitudes of British colonialism as those of traditional Hindu 
caste and communalism. 

Indeed, Narasu, whom Ambedkar never met and knew only 
through his book and through interviews with surviving associ- 
ates, was the major written source for Ambedkar’s two central 
positions. The first of these was his choice of the Theravada 
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canon of Sri Lanka in English translation as the core of his 
Buddhist theology. The second was his essential philosophical 
position that rationalism, not current practice or traditional ex- 
egesis, was to be the guide to the interpretation of that tradition. 

When he came to create the books by which his understanding 
of the dhamma was to be perpetuated, Ambedkar followed Narasu’s 
model. In fact, his first book on Buddhism was the republished 
Narasu, unchanged but for the addition of his short biographical 
preface. His book of Buddhist prayer readings, assembled three 
years later, was a selection of Pali texts (Ambedkar 1956). His 
magnum explanation of the faith, The Buddha and His Dhamma, 
completed just before his death in 1956, restates Narasu’s conten- 
tion that rationalism is to be the guide in all interpretation, in 
nearly the same words. ‘The dictum accepted in all schools as the 
sole regulative principle is that nothing can be the teaching of the 
Master, which is not in strict accord with reason, or with what 
is known to be true’ (Narasu 1948: x). Ambedkar’s answer to 
what ‘is said in the Buddhist canonical literature as being the 
word of the Buddha’, was, ‘if there is anything which could be 
said with confidence it is: He was nothing if not rational, if not 
logical. Anything therefore which is rational and logical, other 
things being equal, may be taken to be the word of the Buddha’ 
(Ambedkar 1991: 254-55). For both Narasu and Ambedkar, sig- 
nificantly, the language chosen to reveal and spread their under- 
standing was English. 

The Buddha and His Dhamma has since been translated into 
Hindi and Punjabi, but its non-traditional format (for an Indian 
text) is clear. Like the west Asian scriptures of the Hebrew and 
Christian testaments, Ambedkar has divided his work into num- 
bered sections. And, like the editions in which he read those 
books, it is in English. 

This was a notable choice for a Maharashtrian whose political 
following was among Marathi-speaking Mahars, but for a twen- 
tieth century Indian, raised, educated, and practised in the public 
life of British India, and by then an all-India statesman who had 
written the new nation’s constitution, it was clear that to speak 
beyond the parochial limits of any of the seventeen great regions, 
or hundreds of particular localities, English was a necessity. 
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Indeed English was a key to much more—the power of inter- 
state and even international learning and commerce, and so it 
still is. As the later Buddhist schools turned from the local 
Magadhi dialect of the Sakyamuni’s early preaching to the elite 
Sanskrit, so Ambedkar launched his Navayana in the new elite 
all-Indian and international language of English. And as we 
shall see in our study of his visual imagery, this drawing upon 
international sources, which was the basis of his personal edu- 
cational and political success, was to be the model for his social, 
political, and theological production. 


AMBEDKAR’S VISUAL IMAGERY 


Though it may seem an unusual approach to the study of intellec- 
tual history, graphic design, the form of book layout and decora- 
tion, is, like any other visual imagery, a form of analysable cultural 
production, and one that may provide us guidance in understand- 
ing other forms. In the case of B.R. Ambedkar, we have a religious 
leader in the age of mechanical reproduction. Unlike the historical 
Buddha, Siddhartha, Ambedkar’s introduction to his ideological 
tradition came not through first-person, optical and oral transmis- 
sion but through the printed word and picture. 

Ambedkar, like most literate Indians of his time, learned of 
Buddhism through printed books. In fact, the book held for 
Ambedkar an importance unequalled for all but a handful of 
others. As an Untouchable, a member of a community persecuted 
by Brahmanical Hindus as ritually impure and literally polluting 
by touch, Ambedkar was a man whose acquisition of book 
learning came as a major social triumph. To achieve it he and his 
family had to battle social sanctions that kept him segregated and 
persecuted by continual physical humiliation throughout his life. 
In the rare schools to which he could gain entrance, he was 
forced to sit separately, Few teachers would touch work that he 
produced. Reading and writing represented for him not only a 
useful skill but a major material triumph and the potential hope 
of his entire community to withstand and overcome Brahmanical 
persecution. Indeed, it was the chief tool by which Ambedkar was 
to defend his community and have an impact on modern Indian 
society second only to Mohandas Gandhi's. 
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When I refer to Ambedkar’s use of graphic design I am con- 
sidering two books he had a hand in publishing. The first of these 
was his bringing to print of a third edition of Narasu’s The 
Essence of Buddhism in 1948. This was the first of Ambedkar’s 
three major Buddhist publications. Though Ambedkar's only 
explicit contribution to the volume was a three-page biographical 
note on Narasu and an endorsement of its contents, his implicit 
contributions to the volume were also crucial. In the first place, 
there was his decision to have the volume reprinted. As part of 
his gradual but continuous progress toward embracing Bud- 
dhism, this republication of Narasu’s half-a-century-old work 
marks both his growing commitment to Buddhism and his em- 
bracing of Narasu’s vision. The second was his editorial presen- 
tation. What Ambedkar chose to reprint was Narasu’s second 
edition, which included 105 photographs of Buddhist imagery, 
lacking in the first edition. In doing this he was expressing not 
only his acceptance of Narasu’s vision of the dhamma but his 
vision of the dhamma’s appropriate visual imagery. 

Given the possibility of editing selections of Narasu’s work, or 
of adding editorializing of his own preference among Narasu’s 
opinions, Ambedkar decided to publish it in the full original, 
without demur. He writes in the preface that it had at one point 
been his intention there ‘to deal with some of the criticisms which 
have been levelled against the teachings of Buddha by his adver- 
saries’, but that he was working on his own life of the Buddha 
and that he ‘could deal with [that] matter better in [his] own 
words’ (Narasu 1948: ix). Thus with the intention of making 
available a book to suit the ‘desire of those who have an interest 
in the teachings of Buddhism [to] have in their hand a text which 
is complete in its treatment and lucid in its exposition’, he 
decided to republish the work unedited, in full. 

The 105 illustrations in Narasu’s volume are not discussed in 
the volume nor is their significance mentioned, beyond brief 
identifications. They could have been left out without noticeably 
affecting the text, and yet Ambedkar kept them in, and this was 
no small decision, considering the muddiness of several of the 
plates and the need to have them touched up for the republica- 
tion. All the same, plates were maintained, with their original 
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labels, but a number were retouched to remove dark backgrounds 
or highlight details. The evident significance of these pictures 
was to show what Buddhist imagery looked like. The republica- 
tion was not merely a reprint of the second edition but involved 
a resetting of the type, and so could have involved a different 
selection of pictures or a dropping of the pictures altogether. 
Ambedkar’s decision to keep the illustrations in his republica- 
tion, then, represents his decision to express Buddhism as pos- 
sessed of important visual imagery, which included great 
international variety. 

Ambedkar’s most important Buddhist publication The Buddha 
and His Dhamma, followed Narasu in its choice of English but 
more to our point here, Ambedkar also took a direct hand in the 
book design. It was Ambedkar’s intention that the overall look of 
The Buddha and His Dhamma be modelled on Jeanyee Wong's Peter 
Pauper Press volume Buddha, His Life and Teaching. He wrote to 
S.S. Rege, of the People’s Education Society, who was to see the 
work through the press, that he wanted it the size of Wong’s 
book, and broken up into sections and decorated similarly (Carus 
and Nyanatiloka 1954), and so it was. 

A comparison of the two volumes shows them to be the same 
page size and format. We may notice how Wong's title page lotus _ 
(Figure 1) is echoed by a lotus on Ambedkar’s (Figure 2). More 
strikingly, we can see how Wong’s pagination, set off beneath a 
graphic at the upper, outer margin of each page (Figure 3), is 
repeated in Ambedkar’s volume (Figure 4). The graphic decora- 
tions chosen for The Buddha and His Dhamma are taken from 
another volume, Antoinette Gordon’s Iconography of Tibetan 
Lamaism (1939).6 From Gordon's book were selected the lotus 
blossom (Figure 5) we have just seen on Ambedkar’s title page 
(Figure 2) and the hand in tarjani mudra (Figure 7) replacing the 
lotus of Wong's pagination (Figure 6). 

The choice was conscious, and like Ambedkar’s ideological 
and textual choices, it was both international and Western. The 
layout model was from a work published in the United States and 
the illustrations were taken from the US publication of a Tibetan 
design. Both of these volumes were in Ambedkar’s library.” 
Comparable to his use of quotations in the book’s text, Ambedkar 
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BUDDHA 


HIS LIFE AND 
TEACHINGS 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


BY JEANYEE WONG 











Peter Pauper Press, Mount Vernon, New York 


Figure 1 The title page of the Peter Pauper Press, Buddha, His Life and 
Teachings, illustrated by Jeanyee Wong. 
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Figure 2 The title page of The Buddha and His Dhamma, first edition, 
Bombay, 1957. 
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place on the road. His gait will be straight, for it is right 
behavior. His refreshments will be the right way of earning 
his livelihood. Right efforts will be his steps: right thoughts 
his breath; and right contemplation will give him the peace 
that follows in his footprints. 

“Now, this, O bhikkhus, is the noble truth concerning 
suffering: Birth is attended with pain, decay is painful, 
disease is painful, death is painful, Union with the unpleas- 
ant is painful, painful is separation from the pleasant; and 
any craving that is unsatisfied, that too is painful. In brief, 
bodily conditions which spring from attachment are pain- 
ful. This, then, O bhikkhus, is the noble truth concerning 
suffering. 

“Now this, O bhikkhus, is the noble truth concerning the 
origin of suffering: Verily, it is that craving which causes 
the renewal of existence, accompanied by sensual delight, 
seeking satisfaction now here, now there, the craving for the 
gratification of the passions, the craving fora future life, and 
the craving for happiness in this life. This, then, O bhik- 
khus, is the noble truth concerning the origin of suffering. 

“Now this, O bhikkhus, is the noble truth concerning 
the destruction of suffering: Verily, it is the destruction, in 
which no passion remains, of this very thirst; it is the laying 
aside of, the being free from, the dwelling no longer upon 
this thirst. This, then, O bhikkhus, is the noble truth con- 
cerning the destruction of suffering. 

“Now, this, O bhikkhus, is the noble truth concerning 
the way which leads to the destruction of sorrow. Verily! it 
is this noble eightfold path; that is to say: Right views; 
right aspirations; right speech; right behavior; right liveli- 
hood; right effort; right thoughts; and right contemplation. 
This, then, O bhikkhus, is the noble truth concerning the 
destruction of sorrow. _ 

“By the practice of loving-kindness I have attained libera- 
tion of heart, and thus J am assured that I shall never return 
in renewed births. I have even now attained Nirvana.” 


45 


Figure 3 Page layout of Buddha, His Life and Teaching, illustrated by 


Jeanyee Wong. 
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12, “But remember the Sangh has other ways of punishing 
you. The Sangh can declare a social boycott against your family 
and the Sangh can confiscate your family lands. For this the Sangh 
does not have to obtain the permission of the king of the Kosalas.” 

13. Siddharth realised: the consequences that would follow if 
he continued his opposition to the Sangh in its plan of war 
against the Koliyas. He had three alternatives to consider—to 
join the forces and participate in the war; to consent to being 23 
hanged or exiled; and to allow the members of his family to be 
condemned to a social boycott and confiscation of property. 

14. He was firm in not accepting the first. As to the third he 
felt it was unthinkable. Under the circumstances he felt that the 
second alternative was the best. 

15. Accordingly, Siddharth spoke to the Sangh. “Please do not 
punish my family. Do not put them in distress by subjecting them 
to a social boycott. Do not make them destitute by confiscating 
their land which is their only means of livelihood. They are 
innocent. I am the guilty person. Let me alone suffer for my 
wrong. Sentence me to death or exile, whichever you like. I will 
willingly accept it and I promise I shall not appeal to the king 
of the Kosalas.” 


_ 


§ 16. Parivraja—the Way Out 


1. The Senapati said: “It is difficult to accept your suggestion. 
For even if you voluntarily agreed to undergo the sentence of 
death or exile, the matter is sure to become known to the king 
of the Kosalas and he is sure to conclude that it is the Sangh which 
has inflicted this punishment and take action against the Sangh.” 

2: “If this is the difficulty I can easily suggest a way out,” 
said Siddharth Gautama. “I can become a Parivrajaka and leave 
this country. It is a kind of an exile.” 

3. The Senapati thought this was a good solution. But he had 
still some doubt about Siddharth being able to give effect to it. 

4. So the Senapati asked Siddharth: “How can you become 
a Parivrajaka unless you obtain the consent of your parents and 
your wife?” 

5. Siddharth assured him that he would do his best to obtain 
their permission. “I promise,” he said, “to leave this country 
immediately whether I obtain their consent or not.” 

6. The Sangh felt that the proposal made by Siddharth was the 
best way out and they agreed to it. 


Figure 4 Page layout of The Buddha and His Dhamma, first edition, 
Bombay, 1957. 
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Figure 5 The lotus in Antoinette Gordon, The Iconography of Tibetan 
Lamaism, p. 9. 
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Figure 6 The pagination mark of The Buddha and His Dhamma, first edition, 
Bombay, 1957. 
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VAe 


Ksepana Namaskira Tarjani 


Tarpana Uttarabodhi 





Vajrahumkira Varada or Vara Vitarka 


Figure 7 The tarjani mudra and other designs from Antoinette Gordon, The 
Iconography of Tibetan Lamaism, p. 23. 
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felt free to alter the graphic elements too (Figure 7), turning the 
horizontally printed tarjani to vertical and removing the identify- 
ing label. Though we cannot be certain that it was he who made 
the selection of the actual illustrations to be used, we know that 
it was under his direction that the format and the sort of graphics 
to be used was decided (Keer 1971: 482). 

It is one of the most interesting, though seldom commented 
upon, aspects of visual imagery that it offers us a striking parallel 
with verbal imagery in the manner of its applications. That is, the 
use of visual imagery offers concrete alternatives or corollaries to 
the use of verbal logic in patterns of cultural production. In this 
case, Ambedkar is doing with visual imagery what he often did 
textually. He is creating some of his new form by selective 
variation on existing forms according to the needs of a new 
interest. As we shall see, this was the basis for his plastic iconic 
imagery as well. 


AMBEDKAR’S ICONIC IMAGERY 


There exist two levels of visual imagery absolutely crucial to any 
discussion of iconic art that are seldom if ever discussed in 
considerations of Buddhist art and its origins. The first of these is 
the primary Buddhist imagery of everyday life formed by the 
bhikkhu, monks, in whose likeness the Buddha was seen in his 
historical life and who have carried on that imagery in their own 
persons ever since. The other is the meta imagery in human 
consciousness carried by everyone who ever saw a Buddha or a 
bhikkhu. The origin of the Buddha image was not in some artists’ 
representations in paint or stone, or in some other inert material, 
but in the actual human composure and exposition of Sakyamuni 
and members of the samgha who have personified it since. When 
artisans first set about making material representations of the 
Buddha, they drew on these living images, before their eyes and in 
their minds, in the construction of their paintings and sculptures. 

Though Western art historians, and some of their followers in 
Asia, have spent much of the last century arguing over the 
priority of the aesthetic styles in which the earliest surviving 
Buddha images were created, these styles were not the origin of 
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the Buddha’s image but rather the choices of dialect in which the 
image was to be depicted. Thinking of these styles as the essence 
of the Buddha’s image is like thinking of actors as the originators 
of their roles. Which is not to belittle the actor’s value, as the 
difference between better and worse acting is clearly of great 
importance. But, actors play roles that are created by authors and 
the author of the Buddha’s image was neither a Roman, a Greek, 
nor a sculptor from Mathura or Amaravati. The Buddha image 
was the creation of the Sramana (wandering ascetic) of the Ganga 
valley in the fifth century before the common era. Siddhartha 
displayed himself in that form as a young ascetic, and with the 
addition of established laksana appeared as such to his followers 
subsequently. The bhikkhus of the samgha carried on the same 
appearance, using the same dsana to sit in meditation and the 
same mudra to punctuate their discussions later. And everyone 
knew what they looked like, even the artists who had to satisfy 
that knowledge in their later representations in wood, plaster, 
paint, and stone. As artists looked to the aesthetic formulas of 
Peshawar or the Krishna valley for the appropriate manner in 
which to depict a face, a figure, or a robe fold, so they looked to 
the actual practice of the bhikkhus to know the posture in which 
to portray the figure or the part of the shoulders the robe was to 
cover. 

When it came to the creation of the first Navayana Buddhist 
images Ambedkar followed a process quite analogous to that 
followed in his textual creation. He made a selection from among 
existing traditional alternatives appropriate to current access to 
the tradition and the needs of the community. 

When it came to the design of Buddha imagery for the Navayana 
dhamma, Ambedkar played a direct and crucial role. This imagery 
was contoured by his conscious response to his previous 
experience. Ambedkar had seen Buddha images long before his 
own conversion to Buddhism. He had seen them where all 
Indians of his age, class, and training had seen them—in popular 
illustrations, books, museums, and temples. And, of course, he 
had seen them in person—in the bhikkhus whom he met in his 
travels arid who came to India on pilgrimage to the holy sites. 
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So, when it came to creating visible Buddha images for his 
followers, Ambedkar did more or less what he had done for his 
lexical images; he collated variations on the images already at 
hand, Indian and international, and developed his own rational 
variation of the themes they offered, in accordance with his own 
very particular understandings and intentions. 

The aesthetic images he had to draw upon most directly were 
those in his own library, chief among these were the ones in his 
edition of The Essence of Buddhism. Indeed the first visual Buddha 
images Ambedkar was to present to his followers were the 
touched-up images in his edition of Narasu. These were a ready 
source for his understanding and they were the first Buddha 
images he was to pass on. The other source was the stone and 
painted images he saw in museums and the printed ones he was 
able to purchase in reproductions to hang on his walls. In each 
of these sources his access extended beyond Indian models to a 
broad array of international examples. This is true of Narasu’s 
selection and it is true of the selection in the Prince of Wales 
Museum in Mumbai, with which he was undoubtedly familiar.® 
It was equally true of the museums in international cities he 
visited and lived in during the course of his studies in Europe 
and the United States. Finally there was the imagery he was to 
see in his travels to Sri Lanka and Burma. Indeed, the Burmese 
presented him with two Buddha images in the course of his visit 
to the World Buddhist Conference there in 1954 (Keer 1971: 491). 
His wife, Dr Savita Ambedkar, mentions their personal conver- 
sion in 1950 and the presence of Buddha images in their home 
from that time on (S. Ambedkar 1991: 155). 

Ambedkar’s most interesting Buddha image, however, is not 
one of those he inherited, but the one he helped to create. In July 
of 1950 the People’s Education Society, which he had created to 
manage the colleges he had created in Mumbai and Aurangabad, 
open to members of the scheduled castes, sent V.H. Varadhe and 
an artist named R.B. Madilgekar to Delhi with a ‘drum full of 
clay’, to make Ambedkar’s portrait. Though he was eventually to 
accept the idea of a portrait, Ambedkar was quite disinterested at 
first. According to his wife’s memoirs he ‘refused the proposal by 
saying that he was neither a king nor a head of a province’. When 
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Ambedkar subsequently departed for a trip to Maharashtra, 
Madilgekar, who had been given a room to stay in Babasaheb’s 
bungalow, took the opportunity to create an image of the Buddha 
based upon a picture Savita Ambedkar took from the wall. The 
image took only two days to complete and when Ambedkar 
returned he ‘liked the model very much and he praised the 
workmanship of Mr Madilgekar. A group photograph was taken 
along with the model of Lord Buddha’ (Varadhe 1988: 168ff.).? 

Varadhe’s version of the event diverges from Savita Ambedkar’s 
at this point. According to him Dr Ambedkar himself now ‘de- 
veloped an unusual attraction for statues’, and he studied paint- 
ing and sculpture with Madilgekar and became directly involved 
with him in the preparation of a second Buddha image. Varadhe 
further records that as part of this work Ambedkar collected 
photographs of Buddhas from various countries in order to make 
what he calls an image of the ‘Indian Buddha in the preaching 
mudra’ (ibid.). The two stories agree well enough on the basics 
to assure us that Madilgekar came together with Ambedkar to 
create images of the Buddha. And indeed we have the further 
evidence of photographs, in an album belonging to Madilgekar’s 
son and successor, to demonstrate what they produced and 
Babasaheb approved. In the album is a picture taken in a garden 
in New Delhi (Figure 8), which shows Ambedkar and his wife 
sitting to either side of the image, along with Madilgekar (behind 
Ambedkar), Varadhe (behind Savita Ambedkar), plus another 
person (seated below).!° The album also contains pictures of this 
image taken from the side (Figure 9) and a second image, or a 
later stage of this image, on a more refined, double-lotus, pedestal 
(Figure 12). 

Where the stories differ is in the number of images made and 
in Ambedkar’s role in their creation. What is most important here 
is that the image recorded in the photographs was made by 
Madilgekar and apparently approved by Babasaheb. The differ- 
ences are less contradictory than simply varied in their details. 
The two-day image remembered by Dr Savita Ambedkar was 
likely not so large or finely finished an object as we have recorded 
in the photos. On the other hand, that image reveals, as we shall 
see, evidence of careful observation of the international Buddhist 
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tradition, which suggests more understanding than likely from 
the mechanical copying of a single image from a photograph. 

A third version of the story, told by S.R. Madilgekar, the artist’s 
son and successor, accords more closely with Varadhe’s but adds 
other elements.! According to the younger Madilgekar, finding 
the photograph-based image on his return, Ambedkar was pleased 
with Madilgekar’s work but made a few suggestions before the 
artist arrived at a form that Ambedkar considered satisfactory. 
Like Varadhe’s, this version makes explicit that Ambedkar was 
involved in the form given to at least one image. And since only 
one has survived and it fits the descriptions and the photograph, 
it is likely that this is the one that Dr Ambedkar had a hand in 
preparing. My considered estimate is that the two-day image was 
probably a miniature (now lost) that intrigued Ambedkar and 
that the garden image was the result of the collaboration between 
Ambedkar and Madilgekar. The ultimate result was a Buddha 
image created through Ambedkar’s direction and Madilgekar’s 
execution, that is, according to what Madilgekar could see in 
illustrations and what Ambedkar determined to be appropriate. 

Most significantly, this is an image whose visible features fit 
it well into the international Buddhist tradition, but one that 
lacks the ritual emplacement of a bit of relic or scripture which 
would make it worshipable in the pre-Navayana traditions.!” 

What subsequently happened to this image is interesting and 
not without its own controversy. And that issue is a consequen- 
tial one too, since this is the only Buddha image that seems to 
have been designed by an authentic Buddhist oracle, or, as some 
would have it, a Bodhisattva. This imagery is preserved in both the 
original version of the garden image as well as its photographs 
and a set of reproductions in Aurangabad. 

The three photos in the album show what seem to be three, 
only slightly different versions of Ambedkar’s Buddha; the 
differences are found in the formation of their bases. In all three 
we see the same padmasana, lotus-postured figure, in a deeply 
shadowed Gandhara style samghati robe that covers both shoulders 
but hangs open at the chest. In each, the gestures are the 
uncommon combination of dhyana, meditation, mudra in the left 
hand, and a shoulder-high abhaya, preaching, mudra in the right. 
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Figure 9 Madilgekar’s Buddha seen from the side. 
(Madilgekar family album.) 





Figure 10 The Dehu Road Buddha. 
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showing the Ambedkars bringing the image for presentation, surrounded 
by villagers. (Painting in vihara). 





Figure 12 Madilgekar’s second Buddha, on its double-lotus base. 
(Madilgekar family album). 
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The face is somewhat elongated and a bit narrowed toward the 
chin. The eyes are open and the ear lobes depend moderately. 
There is no iirna visible. The only supernatural-seeming laksana, 
the raised usnisa on the top of the head, is of a modest size and 
finished in regular tufts, which, like the rest of the hair, may be 
read naturalistically. 

What distinguishes each is the style of its pedestal. The design 
in the full front image (Figure 12) is shown on a curvaceous 
double-lotus seat. The image in the three-quarters view (Figure 9) 
is overexposed, but apparently a pedestal with a single row of 
relatively flat, up-pointed lotus petals. The image in the garden 
photo (Figure 8) is the most difficult to read, because of its relative 
size in the surviving print. It appears to be the same figure, seated 
upon a plain slab. It seems possible that these are three slightly 
different stages in the creation of a single clay original or a clay 
original with a clay or plaster cast taken from it. Producing 
multiple casts of original masters was Madilgekar’s usual method. 

Where these pieces are today has become clear over the last 
few years. None is any longer in the possession of Madilgekar’s 
studio, which is still active under the direction of his son in 
Aurangabad." The family business carried on by the son, who is 
the art teacher at the local high school, is based upon making 
moulded reproductions of the father’s original sculpture. The 
work in the photos is apparently a clay (or plaster) original, in 
the traditional European sense, of a model for reproductions. 

A version of the garden image, possibly the garden image itself, 
is the famous Dehu Road Buddha (Figure 10), inaugurated by 
Ambedkar on 25 December 1955, nearly a year before his great 
public diksa (conversion), of October 1956.'* The Dehu Road image 
sits in a sanctum-like chamber, on the west of the vihara erected 
that same year to receive it.° It sits in a glass case to protect it, on 
analtar-like platform, along with two other images. Like the image 
in the Delhi garden photograph, it is what appears to be an 
unpainted white fabric and sits on a plain, rectangular plinth.'® 

There is some controversy attached to this image, revealing 
how difficult it is to pin down historical fact. Savita Ambedkar’s 
‘autobiography’, of 1991 (in Marathi), states that the image 
inaugurated at Dehu Road was one of a pair given to Ambedkar 
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by the Burmese on his visit to a conference there in December 
1954. There is no confusion about the events she refers to. 
Ambedkar's attendance at the conference is well documented as 
is his being given a pair of Buddha images to bring home (Keer 
1971: 482). The Dehu Road inauguration is also well documented. 
A year before the event Ambedkar, who had much earlier 
announced his intention to convert out of Brahmanical Hinduism 
and had been taking regular steps towards Buddhism, promised 
the people of Dehu Road village that he would bring them an 
image of the Buddha for a temple they intended.!” It was a late 
stage in his preparation for the great diksa, so, Ambedkar’s return 
to Dehu Road received much national attention. An oil painting 
in the vihara commemorates the event (Figure 11); it shows Savita 
Ambedkar (Masaheb) herself carrying the object now resident 
within the inner room. From the poses of the surrounding people, 
looking straight out to the viewer or hidden behind a head, it is 
apparent that the painting is based upon a photo of the occasion.'° 

Despite Masaheb’s first-hand attendance and memory, this is 
not a Burmese image, but the one we now see in the vihara’s inner 
chamber.’ It appears quite clearly, on inspection,” that this is 
the garden image, created four years earlier by Madilgekar under 
Dr Ambedkar’s direction. 

In an attempt to clear up this contradiction, Dr S.K. Thorat took 
the occasion of a brief interview with Savita Ambedkar to ask her 
about the discrepancy; her response was to confirm the visual 
evidence. The so-called autobiography was the result of a series 
of interviews that contained a good number of errors she said, 
and this particular statement was not hers.?! 

Savita Ambedkar’s description of Ambedkar’s attitude toward 
images of the Buddha accord with the garden image, though she 
associated it with the ones brought home from Burma: 


Dr Ambedkar had promised to the people of the locality to 
install the statue of Lord Buddha in their vihara. We had brought 
the statue of Lord Buddha from Rangoon specially for this 
vihara. In fact we brought two statues identical in shape and 
design. Dr Ambedkar had selected positions with open eyes and 
in preaching position. Dr Ambedkar did not like passive Bud- 
dhas with closed eyes, in a position of meditation (at least he did 
not look at Buddha that way). Dr Ambedkar used to say that 
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Lord Buddha wandered in different corners (or in different 
directions) of the country with open eyes throughout his life. He 
watched the suffering of the people with open mind and vision. 
He... perceived Buddha as a person with open eyes or vision, 
one who had a desire to understand the suffering of the people. 
Of the two statues that we brought from Rangoon one was kept 
in our bungalow in a glass frame. We used to do our regular 
prayer in front of this statue of Buddha. This is now in Pune and 
subsequently will be kept in our proposed Ambedkar museum. 
The second was presented to Dehu Road vihara (S. Ambedkar 
1991: 155, S.K. Thorat’s translation). 


A subsequent inspection of the image in Pune (Figure 13) shows 
that it is Madilgekar’s second one.” What happened to the 
Burmese images is not clear,“ but the image donated to the 
Ambedkar Museum at Symbiosis Institute in Pune is the lotus- 
pedestalled image seen in Madilgekar’s album (Figure 12). Thus 
we now know where the two Buddha images actually supervised 
by Ambedkar are located today.?4 

Aset of brightly painted versions of the Ambedkar Buddha are 
to be found on the campus of Milind College, the great educa- 
tional institution founded by Ambedkar in Aurangabad (Figure 
13). These images appear to be of the same size and form, though 
they are less finely finished and brightly painted rather than 
white. The cruder finish may be due to the thick covering of paint 
or to a less refined finishing of the casting. In these images the 
samghati is painted a bright orange, the hair a jet black, the lips 
red, and, in the fashion of popular imagery, the flesh is European 
looking, pastel pink. Behind the head of this image is a bright 
blue lotus-petal halo. 

Moulds of these pieces are to be found in Madilgekar’s studio. 
The extended abhaya hand is separate from the rest. Also in the 
studio is Madilgekar’s photo album which includes a picture of 
a standing plaster image of the Buddha in a samghati. Its left 
hand holds a bowl, its right is held in abhaya. But I have seen no 
versions of this, and there is no way to know if Ambedkar ever 
saw or was connected with it. 

A third image connected with Madilgekar is a much larger one 
found in a glass case at Milind College (Figure 15). This image 
sits in the same pose we have already seen but is of distinctly 
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different proportions and manufacture. It is life-sized, and its 
Gandhara style samghati is pulled tightly closed at the neck. Its 
face is much like the Delhi garden image and its hair is combed 
back in the Gandharan fashion. It has an elaborately engraved 
flat halo and sits upon a unique, downturned, lotus flower. 
Varadhe mentions this image as commissioned by Dr Ambedkar 
in January 1956, when he visited Aurangabad and called 
Madilgekar to meet with him there (1988: 168ff.). 

Another Buddha image directly connected with Ambedkar 
and the second public image that he is known to have dedicated, 
is found in the Purvodhaya Buddha Vihara on Chaki Path, near 
the Red Fort, in Arga (Figure 16). This image is superficially 
similar to Madilgekar’s but, significantly, it is also problematic- 
ally distinct. The figure sits in vajrasana, with its right leg below 
its left, in contrast to the interlocked padmasana, lotus position, of 
the others we have been considering. Its right hand is held chest 
high, palm out with the thumb and index finger touching, the left 
hand floats nearby, palm facing inward. This may be read as a 
vague effort toward dharmacakra pravartana, turning the wheel of 
the law. The coiffure and usnisa are in a modestly lumpy version 
of the snail curls. The image is brightly coloured—black hair, 
orange robe, red lips, and flesh, a chalky buff. It sits upon a pink 
lotus over a blue wavy form that may indicate water. More 
arbitrarily outside standard Buddhist form than its near miss on 
the mudras, is the robe that seems confined to the waist down, 
with sashes curling around the arms and across the shoulders, 
leaving the torso largely nude. This, along with the contradiction 
to all standard Buddhist imagery of earrings dangling from the 
elongated ear lobes, suggests an amateur’s reproduction of mis- 
read pictures. At the site it is said to be of local manufacture,” 
and this irregularity seems to support that. 

A final image connected with Ambedkar is the seated figure on 
view at Rajgriha, his Mumbai residence, now maintained by the 
People’s Education Society. It is said to have been in the house 
during Ambedkar’s last years. I have not been able to examine the 
image extensively. It is covered by a saffron cloth and a garland; 
the fabric of the image is the white marble common in Gujarat. 
Despite its having the appearance of a Buddha image, I believe 
it is a Jina. 
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Figure 13 Madilgekar’s second Buddha as it sits today in the Ambedkar 
Museum at Symbiosis in Pune. 
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Figure 14 The Ambedkar Buddha in the Principal's office at Milind 
College, Aurangabad. 





Figure 15 Madilgekar’s Buddha for Ambedkar’s 1956 order, Milind 
College, Aurangabad. 


Figure 16 The Buddha image 
Ambedkar dedicated at the Chaki 
Path Vihara, Agra, in February 1956. 








Figure 17 The frontispiece of Figure 18 The ‘Buddha image from 
P. Lakshmi Narasu’s Essence of Buddhism, Japan’, Narasu figure 26. The seated 
1907, 1912, and 1948 editions. Kamakura era Buddha given by 


Totoku-ji to Anagarika Dharmapala for 
eventual location in the Mahabodhi 
temple at Bodh Gaya. 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS ON SYMBOLISM 


What of the Ambedkar Buddha’s pose and mudras? Can we trace 
these to a clear understanding of standard Indian Buddhist 
iconography? Or are they more arbitrary and more Buddhist- 
looking than understood? In many ways this is the same problem 
faced by textual analysts seeking a hermeneutic explanation of 
Ambedkar’s theology. 

And here too, as with Kausalyayan, Fiske, and Queen’s analy- 
sis of his texts, we find his use of imagery is both traditionally 
sensitive and original. And once again it is also internationalist 
as well as Indian. As compared to the unconventionality of the 
Agra image, Ambedkar’s preaching Buddha is a well understood 
creation from a traditional point of view. Its asana (posture), mudra 
(gesture), laksana (marks of supernatural status), and robe are all 
conventionally acceptable, which, we can take to indicate an 
understanding of the iconometry, not a casual reproduction of an 
existing image. The combination of dhyana and abhaya mudra is 
not common but it is known among Indian images. It is most 
common in the Sakyamuni imagery of Amaravati of the far south 
and Gandhara of the far north. But it is not an important imagery 
there, only appearing in relatively minor narrative scenes and not 
known among the more important imagery of full-sized icons. It 
can be seen in rare examples such as the Mankuwar Buddha of 
464 CE,”6 of later times, but it is not one that Ambedkar would 
have found common. The usual seated Buddhas of ancient India 
teach with dharmacakra mudra or meditate with dhyana in both 
hands; they do not mix the two. 

If we look for formal sources for Ambedkar’s Buddha image we 
can find them in the ancient images commonly reproduced and 
available during Ambedkar’s lifetime. As with the sources for his 
Buddhist textual work, we can find adequate models in Narasu’s 
The Essence of Buddhism, where there are 105 images of traditional 
Buddhist art, most, but not all, Indian, and a good number of 
independent Buddha icons. The hairdo of the Delhi garden image 
can be found on the work’s frontispiece, the only photograph 
found in all three editions (Figure 17). Among the illustrations in 
the second edition and Ambedkar’s reprint are several seated 
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images in dhyana mudra (Narasu 1912, Illustrations 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 
37, 48). There is even one Gandharan image (Illustration 27) and 
one from Japan (Illustration 28) with the rare combination of 
dhyana and abhaya mudra. The Japanese image (Figure 18) also 
has the open chested robe, though none of the Indian ones does; 
the fact is, no Indian images anywhere do. This sort of square-cut, 
open-necked robe is an East Asian characteristic seen occasion- 
ally in Chinese images and in this particular form, with a vertical 
division into left and right sides of the chest, exclusively in Japan. 

If we go beyond Narasu there is one more likely source. It is 
found in Kolkata at the Sri Dharmarajika Vihara of the Mahabodhi 
Society. Here one can find what was in the early twentieth 
century the most famous international Buddha in India, the gift 
from the Japanese temple Totuku-ji to Anagarika Dharmapala 
intended for placement on the altar of the Mahabodhi temple in 
Bodhgaya, once that crucial structure was returned to Buddhist 
hands.”” Though the Mahabodhi Society was never able to ar- 
range a return of the temple, the image has been preserved 
towards the day when this will happen.” This image is actually 
the same one reproduced in Narasu’s plate 26 (Figure 18), a 
Japanese image of the Kamakura period, produced around 1200 
cE. Thus here, in an authentic Buddhist image of great historical 
importance in Ambedkar’s time, as it still is in ours today, is the 
mudra combination so rare in India, combined with the open- 
fronted robe. 

Was Ambedkar fully aware of the distinctly international 
characteristics of the Buddha he chose? It is most reasonable to 
believe that he was; it was a characteristic choice for him to make. 
In the same way that he knew he wanted an open-eyed, active 
Buddha, and a rational one, Ambedkar was perfectly aware that 
what he envisioned was an international rather than a parochial 
image. Indeed it is in many ways his internationalism that has 
defined him. And, as so often in his Buddhism, it was upon 
Narasu’s lead that he built his conception. Ambedkar’s preaching 
Buddha is apparently the result of Madilgekar’s craft and 
Ambedkar’s omnivorous and independent understanding. 

The most popular of all Buddha images in India during 
Ambedkar’s lifetime and since has been the famous Sarnath 
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Buddha of the First Sermon, excavated in 1906. This is one of 
the most commonly reproduced of all ancient Indian images. 
Ambedkar himself was photographed holding a miniature repro- 
duction of it following the diksa.” It is in the turning-the-wheel- 
of-the-law gesture and lotus position, not so different from 
Ambedkar’s but significantly, this image has long been distinctly 
associated with the Mahabodhi Society, and possibly for that 
reason, if not others, one that Ambedkar wanted to distinguish 
his work from.3! 


THEORETICAL CONCLUSION 


First of all, we should consider the broadest outlines of our case. 
In Ambedkar and his development of the Navayana tradition we 
have the case of a new variation on long-existing themes in 
Indian religious development. When Ambedkar developed his 
new message, it was in a manner suited to his times as directly 
parallels the historical Buddha, Sakyamuni, who's ‘new’ dhamma— 
however independently unique and original—was also a signifi- 
cant variation on contemporaneous Upanishadic thought. When 
Ambedkar endeavoured to produce an image of the Buddha he 
made his own sensitive variation on those supplied by his 
predecessors. Also, like the designers of the first Buddha images, 
he was able to work through a non-Buddhist craftsman, whom 
he could knowledgeably direct on how to proceed, through 
illustrations of traditional imagery and his own selection and 
variation among these. As with the first material Buddha images 
of the first century, the existing tradition supplied the outline or 
ground, and the new vision was a rational variation on those 
themes. So the first images of the Buddha were depictions of 
contemporaneous bhikkhus that matched contemporaneous 
iconometry and style of that day’s Jain and Brahmanical imagery. 
The yogic pose, the dance gesture, the Sramanera robe, the conven- 
tional laksana, are all variations on existing $ramana pre-Buddhist 
and non-Buddhist Indian imagery. 

Here, however, we come to an element that is more unusual 
and particularly characteristic of Ambedkar. The themes drawn 
upon were a judicious blend of traditional Indian lore and 
international lore. As in his use of English translations of Pali 
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texts from Sri Lanka, in his writing, in his plastic imagery, and 
his book, Ambedkar took Western as well as Indian sources. And 
when it came to designing an iconic image of the Buddha for the 
Navayana purposes, his model transcends the Indian frontier, 
combining an understanding of ancient Indian Buddhist trad- 
itions and later international Buddhist traditions. 

There is something important to learn here about our interpret- 
ation of ancient Buddhist imagery. What we see in Ambedkar’s 
case suggests that we are mistaken if we follow the usual suppo- 
sition, that all imagery was worked out by a sort of textual expert 
who eventually wrote down the ‘ritually correct’ Silpa texts. The 
great innovators and creators of ancient as well as modern 
Buddhism, whether genuine Bodhisattva or just serious theolo- 
gians, were able to invent new rules and work through non- 
Buddhist artisans. There is no reason to suppose that they were 
the ‘ritually correct’ academicians conventional Orientalist 
scholarships stereotypically premised. 

This study also suggests that more attention be paid to the 
difference between particular contexts and mistakenly universal- 
ized texts. Just because we find a specific form in a text some- 
where we cannot suppose that it defines any particular work it 
may seem to match. Major artistic formulations come from artists 
working with authentic sources, not from books. If we were to 
subject Ambedkar’s preaching Buddha image to available sources 
without regard to its specific origin, we might call it Aksobhaya, 
as Vajrayana tradition does, and then need to search for an 
explanation for the missing Hiirnd. But created as it was by a 
brilliant Navayana upasika (layman) or a Bodhisattva, and not a 
traditionally trained vajrayana acarya (teacher) or a bhikkhu, the 
actual details of mudra and pose may have more to do with 
mundane considerations such as desiring the active personality 
that we are told Ambedkar favoured. 

Indeed, we often forget that much Buddhist imagery, things 
such as the details at Borobudur as well as Sarnath and Ajanta, 
were created by and for powerful patrons by non-Buddhist artists 
as well as independent bhikkhus and philosophers, uncontrolled 
by the established specialists or at least independent of any 
particular surviving text or sect. 
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In his Buddha images, as in his textual analysis and book 
design, Ambedkar formed his own specific vision by adapting 
existing traditions to varying alternatives that fit his current 
situation. Nothing was created out of whole cloth and nothing 
unbound by previously established formulas. And in this it is 
difficult to conceive of Siddhartha doing much else. That is, we 
may understand the ancient situation more effectively as a gen- 
eral variation on existing themes than as particular replication in 
material form of patterns established ahead of time and more 
authentically in written texts. As Magadhi preceded Sanskrit in 
the exposition of Siddhartha’s dhamma, so English preceded 
Marathi and Hindi in Ambedkar’s. 


ENDNOTES 


1. I am also using this term because, as it implies, Ambedkar’s 
Buddhism is so distinct from the other three great paths as to form a 
fourth, ‘new’ one. 

2. There would be controversy whatever language he had chosen. 
Marathi would have suited Ambedkar’s strongest constituency, the 
Mahar community of his birth. Hindi would have suited the largest 
number of his followers in north India and have been accessible to a 
wide number of Mahars, and it was into Hindi that The Buddha and His 
Dhamma was first translated. But both of these would have failed to reach 
the. vast majority of low-caste people whom Ambedkar saw as his 
primary constituency, and all Indians, indeed, whom he intended to 
teach. 

3. The actual title, like the book, is in Marathi. 

4. See Christopher Queen’s essay in this volume. 

5. Narasu’s The Essence of Buddhism was first published in 1907, with an 
introduction by Angarika. It was a gathering and reworking of articles 
he had previously published separately. A second edition was published 
in 1912, somewhat expanded from the first and with 105 photographs 
added, though in no particular way referred to in the text. Ambedkar 
republished the 1912 edition with the addition of a short preface, in 1948. 

6. Later editions of The Buddha and His Dhamma have a different title 
page illustration, with a hand holding a lotus blossom, but they carry the 
same tarjani mudra page marker. Later editions also carry a photograph 
of a Gupta Buddha image from Mathura as a frontispiece. But this is not 
found in the original edition, done under Ambedkar’s instructions. 

7. I found them in Siddharth College where Ambedkar’s library is 
kept separately and where I was guided by Christopher Queen, who is 
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doing a literary search into Ambedkar’s verbal sources. I was given 
great assistance there by Shrikant Talwatkar, the collection’s librarian. 

8. Ambedkar could hardly have missed this major cultural institution, 
located only a few blocks down the street from his People’s Education 
Society colleges. It was the only important museum in the city in his day 
and filled with Buddhist lore. 

9. Professor S.K. Thorat has translated for me the relevant portions 
from this work and from Dr Savita Ambedkar’s work. 

10. I owe thanks to S.R. Madilgekar for access to this album and for 
permission to reproduce photographs from it. 

11. I interviewed S.R. Madilgekar in his studio in Aurangabad in 
January of 1992 and again in January of 1996. 

12. In the Navayana tradition images are not intended for worship but 
as traditional symbols of identity. I have not physically examined either 
of the two images being discussed here. This conclusion is based upon 
the lack of any reference to such, or any, ritual activity in association with 
their creation. 

13. I have searched for one there on two occasions. 

14. Keer (1971: 482), refers to the event and says that the image installed 
was one of the two Ambedkar brought back from Burma. 

15. This commonly reported fact is repeated at the site. 

16. What this image lacks is the simple row of vertical lotus petals 
visible on the three-quarters view of the garden image (Figure 9). 

17. Unlike the vih@ras Ambedkar recommended for Navayana Bud- 
dhists, which were not temples for the worship of images, the Mahars of 
Dehu Road were specifically seeking to build a worship shrine, at least 
originally. Their choice was Cokamela, the Mahar saint. Ambedkar, 
whom they had asked to dedicate their image, agreed to come if they 
would take an image of Buddha rather than the Brahmanical saint. 

18. 1 have seen prints from the photograph in Vijay Surawada’s 
collection in Kalyan. 

19. The attribution to her of a statement that it was one of the Burmese 
images that they brought here appears in her putative autobiography 
(S. Ambedkar 1991: 155). 

20. In January 1992. 

21. Quite possibly it was taken from Keer (1971: 482). Keer is normally 
a trustworthy source but in this case he is mistaken. 

22. I was there in January 1996 and took the photograph for Figure 13 at 
that time. 

23. There is one elaborate Burmese frame containing an an iconic image 
of the Buddha in the collection of Ambedkar memorabilia at Symbiosis 
Institute, Pune. 

24. Dr Savita Ambedkar confirmed both attributions to me in an 
interview in Delhi in January 1996. 
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25. Interview with Bante Gyan Ratna, 1993. The image was inaugurated 
along with the temple in March 1956, during Ambedkar’s visit to the city 
(Lynch [1969: 145] mentions the visit, not the inauguration of an image). 

26. The seated Buddha image, dated 448 or 449 ce found at Mankuwar, 
near Allahabad, is now in the Lucknow Museum. 

27. See Maha Bodhi Centenary Volume 1891-1991, Kolkata (1991: 116, 310) 
or the Maha Bodhi Journal, July 1902. 

28. One cannot despair of this return of the temple to Buddhist hands 
eventually taking place. A popular movement towards this goal 
has been underway in India again since the 1990s, a century after 
Dharmapala’s effort. 

29. This is the commonly reproduced photograph taken at the diksa 
ceremony. 

30. This image can be seen in a number of Mahabodhi Society 
publications. Copies of it are found on the altars of their major temples at 
Sarnath, Sanchi, and Delhi. 

31. The Mahabodhi Society, however interested in Buddhism and the 
renewal of the Buddhist religion, was an institution dominated by 
converted Brahmans and non-Buddhists, according to Ambedkar. 
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Is Buddhism the Answer to 
Brahmanical Patriarchy? 


Uma Chakravarti 


Is Buddhism the answer to Brahmanical patriarchy? Perhaps it 
is, given the crucial connection between patriarchy and caste in 
Hindu society. Insofar as Buddhism does not provide religious 
sanction to the caste system like Brahmanism does and is, indeed, 
critical of birth-based identities and privileges, which it regards 
as a creation of the Brahmanas to ensure their own dominance, 
Buddhism makes a crucial intervention in understanding caste. 
Since caste is a secular institution, created by human beings, it 
can also be destroyed by human agency. The specific character- 
istic of Brahmanical patriarchy is that it is a set of rules and 
institutions in which caste and gender are linked—each shapes 
the other and women are crucial to maintaining the boundaries 
between castes. To the extent that Buddhism, or a Buddhist, 
rejects caste not merely at the ideological level but can break the 
connection between caste and gender in practice, Buddhism can 
be one answer to Brahmanical patriarchy. However, we need to 
explore the practice of Buddhism in societies such as the Sri 
Lankan, where a diluted form of the caste system exists and 
where different patriarchies are prevalent, including within the 
Buddhist samgha. What needs to be stressed is that an enabling 
ideology at a given point of time in history needs to be interpreted 
and reinterpreted, along radical lines, continuously, through 
people’s struggles, for it to be a useful counter to a deeply hierar- 
chical ideology—which Brahmanism and Brahmanical patriarchy 
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certainly are. But this is not enough because hierarchies in India 
operate not only at the level of ideology, they are premised upon 
a sharply stratified material structure. Therefore, struggles to 
transform social relations, including a wholesale rejection of 
caste and endogamous marriages, must accompany any move 
towards the adoption of a more humane ideology. This paper will 
explore some of these issues. 


SEARCHING FOR ALTERNATIVES 


Anyone who is not a high-caste Hindu male in Indian society, or, 
being one, does not want to be part of a privileged structure, 
should be expected to look for alternatives to Brahmanism and 
Brahmanical patriarchy in order to be able to step out from some 
of the oppressions experienced by the relatively less privileged, 
and perhaps that is what impelled me to examine Buddhism as an 
alternative to Brahmanical ideological formation. Growing up in 
the first decades of the post-independence era, I was aware of the 
humanist impulses of the time and the celebrations commemorat- 
ing 2500 years of Buddhism in India. I was also somewhat vaguely 
conscious of the mass conversion of Dalit(s) led by Ambedkar, to 
Buddhism in 1956 although as an adolescent, I did not understand 
the radical import of the event. Nevertheless, an interest in Bud- 
dhism had been awakened and inevitably I was drawn to research- 
ing the social milieu that had given birth to Buddhism for my first 
piece of academic work. Looking back I can see that what those of 
us who found the hierarchies of caste and gender unacceptable 
were trying to do was to find something enabling in a tradition 
which we were always being told to adhere to but which we were, 
for the most part, at loggerheads with. 

My research led me to two conclusions. First, the Buddha is the 
greatest social philosopher that India has produced—perhaps 
the greatest in the history of the world (at least in my view). 
Second, unless we historicize him and go beyond him and his 
ideological formulations, we will not be able to address the 
complexities of our society or work towards a transformation of 
social relations, including the social relations of production, and 
make an intervention in the politics of our times. 
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HISTORICIZING THE BUDDHA 


To begin with, let me try and historicize the Buddha.! Scholars 
of early India have been struck with the vitality and proliferation 
of ideas in the sixth century BC, the era in which Buddhism, 
Jainism, Ajivikism, materialism, and a host of other, less fully 
worked out philosophies made their appearance. Scholars have 
also pointed to the historical context the material and social 
milieu in which these ideas were generated, and the overwhelm- 
ing experience of change; it is no wonder then that Buddhism has 
been described as the metaphysics of perpetual change. This 
sense of continual flux, anicca, may have influenced women and 
men to experience a sense of alienation, and perhaps this ex- 
plains the wide-ranging search for the meaning of human exist- 
ence, best epitomized by the personal search of the Buddha 
himself. But what precisely was the historical context that created 
the sense of uprootedness, of anomie? 

I have described elsewhere the political, economic, and social 
changes noticeable in the age of the Buddha. The shift towards 
an intensive agrarian economy in the Ganga valley and the 
appearance of private holdings of land, some large enough to 
require the labour of a great number of dasa-kammakaras (servile 
labourers), made for a basic distinction between those who wielded 
control over land and those who laboured. Buddhist texts are 
replete with juxtapositions of the rich with the poor, the great and 
the humble. Even the graphic and sensitive descriptions that we 
see of poverty and the use of the word dalida (Pali for ‘destitute’) 
appear for the first time in Indian literature at this time and 
perhaps for the first and last time, poverty is included in any 
philosopher's frame of reference. Descriptions of power, as well 
as its despotic and arbitrary nature in the hands of individuals 
who are accountable to no one, are also unique to Buddhist 
literature. Apart from economic stratification between those who 
controlled the means of production and those who laboured, 
there is evidence of social stratification, between those who are 
regarded as low and those who are regarded as high, correspond- 
ing to those who work for others and those who work for 
themselves in the schema adopted by the Buddhist texts. At the 
same time, the Brahmanas were claiming superior ascriptive 
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status by virtue of birth. There was stratification along gender 
lines too and a sexual division of labour was firmly in place. 
Inheritance was patrilineal and control over female sexuality was 
well established. In sum there were broadly two classes of people— 
those who had power and those who were subordinated, a 
dramatically different situation from the earlier less sharply 
stratified communities. 

Being witness to such changes, certain concerns of the Bud- 
dha, such as dukkha (sorrow) and tanha (desire, greed), were 
organically linked to the society of the sixth century BC and have 
historical roots. Even though they are metaphysical rather than 
social concepts, social concerns inevitably shaped the centrality 
of dukkha as a metaphysical concept and imbued Buddhism with 
a deep humanism. 


SOCIAL CONTRADICTIONS IN THE BUDDHA’S TIME 


Apart from the metaphysical level the Buddha also responded 
more directly to the social contradictions playing themselves out 
in the society of his time. But a word of caution is required before 
proceeding further. Buddhism, it must be remembered, originated 
in a society that was rapidly changing but had not yet revealed 
the fully developed formation that the hierarchical Indian system 
was to become. Only the direction could be seen and this did 
make it possible for the Buddha to be dialectical in his approach 
to the problems of his day even without the precise contours of 
the new formation and the extent of the ramifications being clear. 
The Buddha's social intervention was dual in its thrust—the 
radical solutions to the problems of his day were applied in the 
world of the samgha (the Buddhist monastic order), through the 
creation of an egalitarian structure where birth- or property-based 
distinctions were abolished and where all members of the samgha 
shared the resources that the community placed at their disposal. 
The samgha was an imaginative recreation of the pre-stratified, 
community-based clan political formations, the gana-samghas of 
his day, which were then being swamped by the new aggressive 
monarchies of the Ganga valley. The world outside the samgha, 
aworld of individual property holders, Gahapatis and Brahmanas, 
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and power wielders—kings and Khattiyas (Pali for ksatriya)— 
was humanized through appropriate modifications. Poverty was 
to be eradicated, but for a society where inequalities of economic 
and political power were already well entrenched and outside of 
the Buddha’s direct ambit, he provided codes of civilized inter- 
personal conduct. Kings, landholders, labourers, and household- 
ers, both men and women, were all advised to follow certain 
codes of responsibilities to achieve a civilized and harmonious 
society. This society was to be humane even if inequalities of 
wealth, power, and status remained. Social conflict was to be 
managed rather than resolved through an eradication by what- 
ever means of existing inequalities. Even the very visibly tense 
relationship between Buddhism and Brahmanism as articulated 
in the Buddhist texts, especially the Jatakas and the Therigatha, 
suggests that conflicts emanating from the caste hierarchy, which 
were unambiguously opposed by the Buddhists, were to be 
resolved decisively mainly on the intellectual and philosophical 
plane rather than through social strife (see Chakravarti 1993a: 
68). 

One major lacuna in early Buddhism was that neither in 
theory nor in practice was the question of gender-based inequal- 
ity seriously addressed. Initially, women were not even admitted 
into the samgha and it was only after Ananda, the Buddha’s 
closest disciple, intervened on their behalf were women permitted 
entry, and even then they were not granted equality with the 
monks. In fact, the bhikkhunis were placed under the authority of 
the bhikkhus and the Buddha was unrelenting on this rule even 
though the bhikkhunis resented its imposition. Thus, Buddhism 
failed to incorporate a critique of gender inequality into its 
framework even though it abolished birth- and wealth-based 
distinctions within the samgha.? Perhaps this gender bias in the 
original framework of Buddhism has made for the slide to a full- 
scale accommodation with patriarchies in countries such as 
Thailand and Sri Lanka, where Buddhism became dominant. In 
Sri Lanka, even the entry of women into the samgha died out by 
the thirteenth century and women today are fighting a battle for 
its restoration (see Jayawardena 1992). 
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BUDDHISM, BRAHMANISM, AND THE CASTE SYSTEM 


A significant aspect of society at the time of the Buddha from the 
standpoint of this essay is that caste as a system of ‘graded 
inequality’? was yet to reach its full-blown form; in fact, the 
Buddhist texts reflect a simple two-tier system of stratification 
rather than the complex system of ranking now associated with 
caste. Early in the first millennium AD, despite the support of 
individual kings and considerable popular support for Bud- 
dhism, Brahmanic social organization as reflected in the 
Dharmaésastras, especially Manu, seemed to be gaining a firm 
footing in the agrarian areas of the subcontinent. The most 
striking feature of Manu’s prescriptive text was its discussion of 
the varnasamkara, or the mixing of castes. Devised as a theoretical 
tool to provide for caste elaboration and the proliferation of caste 
groups, varnasamkara made possible a triangular structure which 
was narrow at the surplus controlling top and broad at the 
labour providing base. The (low) castes at the base were many 
and the (high) castes at the top were few (see Tambiah 1973). The 
system of graded inequality was such that each caste in a given 
area was higher or lower than others in an ascending scale of 
reverence or a descending scale of contempt, as aptly described 
by Ambedkar.‘ Each caste was also a closed, bounded group and 
the whole structure relied on endogamy to reproduce itself. Caste 
was also linked to class and production relations although it was 
not entirely congruent to it. Further, state power was necessary to 
reproduce the system—no wonder then that the king played a 
critical role in Brahmanic Hindu social organization and Manu 
devoted a number of clauses to the duties of the king (see 
O'Flaherty and Smith 1991). As the structure became firmly 
entrenched, local dominant groups re-enacted kingly power to 
reinforce caste and gender inequality, as I have shown elsewhere 
(Chakravarti 1996). 

It should be fairly clear from the preceding paragraphs that the 
understanding of caste as only an ideological system, based on the 
irreconcilable opposition of the principles of purity and pollution, 
as outlined by Dumont (Meillasoux 1973: 107) and now dominat- 
ing the discipline of sociology is completely unsatisfactory, espe- 
cially from the point of view of those who have been condemned 
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to occupy the bottom rungs of the social, economic, and political 
ladder under degrading conditions of existence. Apart from being 
Brahmanocentric it is totally unmindful of the very material dimen- 
sions of the caste system. Caste for me is not the opposition 
between pure and impure but more fundamentally it incorporates 
other kinds of oppositions such as domination and subordination, 
exploitation and oppression, based on unequal access to material 
resources, and is close to the formulations of Joan Mencher (1974) 
and Gerald Berreman (1971) but especially to that by Claude 
Meillasoux (1973) for his ability to build class into the framework 
of caste. In a masterly formulation Meillasoux argued that the 
notion of impure was required to keep the low in a state of 
subordination (ibid.: 107). The denial of knowledge was a crucial 
part of the ideology of the caste system and it was one of the most 
elementary forms and formulations of inequality in traditional 
India (see Pollock 1993: 109). Not only did it succeed in crippling 
the exploited castes but it also led to the Brahmanic ideology of 
social order becoming hegemonic—the only knowledge system to 
explain caste for all time, leading directly to the Dumontian 
framework of today. 


CASTE, CLASS, AND GENDER: MEILLASOUX 
AND BEYOND 


Meillasoux’s outlining of the relationship between caste and 
class as it developed over the centuries is useful from the point 
of view of this essay because it helps to bridge two major 
moments in history—the move from a pre-Manu social formation, 
well delineated in early Buddhist literature, broadly reflecting the 
period from the fifth to the third century BC, to the structure 
outlined by Manu in the first or second century AD; and from the 
structure reflected in the Dharmasastras, including Manu (roughly 
second to the sixth century AD) to contemporary social reality. 
This will enable us also to understand better the problem that we 
posed at the beginning of this essay—is Buddhism the answer to 
Brahmanical patriarchy—but which we can also expand now: is 
Buddhism the answer to the caste system itself, which after all is 
the basis of Brahmanical patriarchy? 
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Meillasoux begins his insightful essay by taking a strong 
position against the structuralist analysis of caste led by Dumont. 
He argues that an enveloping (and we may add static) concept 
of caste conceals a complex and heterogeneous social reality 
which is continually shifting and which the structural analysis 
of caste does not, indeed cannot, capture (Meillasoux 1973: 92). 
Drawing from prescriptive texts, myths, and literature, systems of 
representations are imposed upon social reality by structuralists 
through the use of ideologies and doctrines rather than by 
drawing from the social reality itself. In the real social process it 
is the relations of production and reproduction that define social 
groups and not the other way about. The representations of 
Brahmanical prescriptive texts thus must be confronted with 
lived social reality, which is sometimes hidden, but which an 
analysis of material relations can make clear (ibid.). 

Some of Meillasoux’s formulations are borne out by the evi- 
dence of Buddhist texts, where the Buddha is often depicted as 
contesting the claim of the Brahmanas to inherent superiority by 
virtue of their birth. Apart from demystifying the birth-based 
superiority claim by showing the similarities in the biological 
processes of birth, the Buddha also points out that the 
Brahamanical claim to the services of other castes was invalid, as 
anyone who had wealth, regardless of their origins, was in a 
position to buy the services of others; there was no inherent right 
to the labour of the Sudras, as the Brahmanas were demanding. 

He also argued that in the north-western parts of the subcon- 
tinent there were aryas and dasas whose positions were mutually 
reversible (Chakravarti 1987: 98-100, Horner 1975: 341-42). Sub- 
ordination was not everlasting and it was certainly not a factor 
of birth-based, fixed identities in the age of the Buddha. This 
description of wealth and the capacity to buy the services of 
others suggests the flexibility of class rather than the fixity of 
caste. Such class relationships, becoming reified, had depended 
less on birth than on the possession of land, and had threatened 
the social order being sought to be consolidated by the Brahmanas. 
To move from such flexibility to fixity, the manipulation of 
relationships between various categories of people through mar- 
tiage was a crucial factor. Marriages between the ‘twice born’ 
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(Brahmanas) could be endogamous or hypergamous but marriage 
between twice-born men and Sudra women, even though 
hypergamous, were forbidden by the early Brahmanical prescrip- 
tive texts. Marriage prohibitions thus ‘distinguished the domin- 
ant classes from the subject class’ (Meillasoux 1973: 97). Over the 
centuries this fixity was further facilitated through severe punish- 
ment for hypogamous relationships between women of the upper 
castes and men of the lower castes, on pain of death to the erring 
man. Servility was thus enforced upon a whole group of people 
through a series of coercive moves. Barred also from knowledge, 
the conditions imposed upon the lower orders forced them to be: 


[..] [an] alienated and depersonalised class—a class kept in 
subjection by being denied any participation in the society of 
men, and kept as a group apart, a group of social defectives, by 
means of religion and force (ibid.: 98). 


Finally, when the structure was complete, Brahmanic Hinduism 
froze a historic moment by codifying definitively the privileges, 
prerogatives, functions, and duties of each class, and these came 
to be imposed with the force of a religious ideology. As 
Jakubowsky puts it, they are only ‘the atrophied forms of relation- 
ships of production which had developed organically’ (cited in 
Meillasoux 1973: 110). These historic developments are mani- 
fested in contemporary society as a situation where there are ‘two 
kinds of castes: those who hold the land and those who do not’ 
(ibid.: 100). The landholders represent the dominant class but 
they are also drawn from what the sociologists describe as the 
dominant castes, which wield political power and reproduce the 
royal function at the village level, monopolizing authority and 
dispensing justice. The (largest) other social group in the village 
are the exploited castes who are today kept in servitude through 
loans; as Kosambi recognized, there was no need for large-scale 
slavery in India as the same function of providing a pliant labour 
force was performed by the caste system and debt bondage 
(Kosambi 1985a: 82). The entire exploitative structure was, of 
course, sustained by religious ideology, or, more aptly, religious 
terrorism, in Meillasoux’s words, but also by violence. 

What is additionally notable in the processes of transition 
outlined here is the resolution of another tension depicted in the 
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Buddhist texts between the Brahmanas and the Khattiyas, evi- 
dent also in earlier Brahmanical texts such as Satapatha and 
Aitereya Brahmanas (Sharma 1983: 81). In the status order, though 
entitled to a share of the surplus, the Brahmanas were clients of 
the Khattiyas and dependent on them. However, they gradually 
obtained from their ‘protectors’, through land grants, direct rights 
on the lands, which enabled them to establish relations of pro- 
duction to their profit and to escape their economic subordination 
as clients. In this way they came to exploit the populace directly 
and to assume protective and administrative functions as the 
dominant caste in many parts of the subcontinent (Meillasoux 
1973: 96). Evidence of this through the practice of the granting of 
land is available in Buddhist texts but it reaches its full articu- 
lation in the post-Gupta era. 

Summing up his arguments, Meillasoux states that to present 
Indian society according to the system of castes is to pile into a 
vertical and linear hierarchy groups that have a basic organic 
relationship with the economic structure, where the dominating 
and the dominated are respectively ranged at the top and bottom 
of this hierarchic scale. Linked to values, this formal hierarchic 
framework was capable of embracing any new group whose 
labour the top layers could use by inflicting any of their abstract 
cultural criteria upon the group. The ideological representation of 
Indian reality, which had a historical and dialectical basis, was 
able to thus facilitate the shift between changing relations of 
production and the principle of the fixed status hierarchy of 
varna, which reflected the class structure at a given moment in 
history. The caste system represents for Meillasoux the perpetu- 
ation and adaptation of the status relationships and status 
ideology within a class society that was constantly changing 
under the impact of internal and external forces, as a means of 
the domination of the social groups at the top of the production 
system (ibid.: 105). Kosambi has also recognized that the princi- 
pal function of the caste system now is its negation of history; the 
caste system in his view is designed to preserve Indian society in 
a static mould (Kosambi 1985b: 128), and thus preserve the 
domination of particular groups in Indian society. 

The principle of purity (and impurity) is strongly critiqued by 
Meillasoux, who exposes its inconsistencies and its failure to 
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explain the low status of certain occupations such as the boat- 
man or the potter. Further, the killing of men and the meat-eating 
of Khattiyas, whose status as landholders and wielders of politi- 
cal power put them at the top of the class hierarchy, did not 
reduce them to the status of butchers or fishermen. Rejecting the 
‘crude symbolism’ of the purity-impurity dichotomy, Meillasoux 
argues that: 
[...] in reality impurity was one more weapon in a repressive 
ideological arsenal used in one direction only, arbitrarily and 
opportunistically, as a means of discrimination, oppression and 
exploitation (1973: 107-8). 


The notion of impurity was used opportunistically as the most 
powerful means of protection against social contamination and 
to codify and reinforce pre-existing relations of subordination 
and alienation. Meillasoux draws our attention to the importance 
of alienation from the means of production, since ‘one must be 
alienated if one had to accept being impure’. This is why the caste 
system cannot be terminated through acts of subversion in which 
the low use their pollution as a weapon against the higher castes. 
Those at the top continually back up the purity principle by 
persecution, denial of access to material resources, and violence 
to keep the lower orders in their impurity. 


BRAHMANICAL PATRIARCHY 


From the point of view of this essay, the whole of this complex 
formation was contingent on Brahmanical patriarchy, so, to that 
we must now turn. To understand the significance of Brahmanical 
patriarchy we need to recognize that it is not merely a routine 
variant within the framework of the subordination of women but 
is a structure unique to Hinduism and the caste order. The term 
is a useful way to isolate this unique structure of patriarchy 
which is by now dominant in many parts of India. It is a set of 
tules and institutions in which caste and gender are linked, each 
shaping the other, and where women are crucial in maintaining 
the boundaries between castes. Patriarchal codes in this structure 
ensure that the caste system can be reproduced without violating 
the hierarchical order of closed endogamous circles, each distinct 
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from and higher or lower than others. Further, Brahmanical codes 
for women differ according to the status of the caste group in the 
hierarchy, with the most stringent control over female sexuality 
reserved as a privilege for the highest castes. Finally, it incorpor- 
ates both an ideology of chaste wives and pativrata women, who 
are valorized, and a structure of rules and institutions by which 
caste hierarchy and gender inequality are maintained through 
both the production of consent and the application of coercion. 
In sum, Brahmanical patriarchy implies the model of patriarchy 
outlined in the Brahmanical prescriptive texts, to be enforced by 
the coercive power of the king or those who act on behalf of the 
king. This set of norms has shaped the ideology of the upper 
castes in particular. It continues to be the underpinning of beliefs 
and practices extant even today among these castes and is often 
emulated by the lower castes, especially when seeking upward 
mobility. What the lower castes in so doing have not recognized 
is that since Brahmanical patriarchy is structurally integrated 
into the caste system, the distinctive cultural codes for upper- and 
lower-caste women in terms of marriage and sexuality are also 
closely linked to the appropriation of the labour of the lower 
castes by the upper castes. This explains the ban on remarriage 
for the upper-caste woman at one end and, sometimes, the 
enforced cohabitation of the lower-caste woman, at the other. 
The larger ‘rationale’ of the caste system as a system of labour 
appropriation has shaped the codes of gender to further the ends 
of the upper castes.° 

From the discussion here it can be seen that Brahmanical 
patriarchy is a mechanism to preserve land, women, and ritual 
quality within it. If we add to this the necessity of ensuring a 
labour supply to work the land we can see that caste and 
patriarchy in the social formation of early India required not only 
a control of the reproductive power of the women of the upper 
castes, through whom the closed structure of land and ritual 
quality was to be preserved, but of women of all castes, to ensure an 
adequate labour supply. This was achieved through the unique 
form of demographic control described earlier. 

Under Brahmanical patriarchy women of the upper castes are 
regarded as gateways—literally as points of entry into the caste 
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system. The lower-caste male whose sexuality is a threat to 
upper-caste purity of blood has to be institutionally prevented 
from gaining sexual access to women of the higher castes; there- 
fore, these women have to be carefully guarded. Miscegeny, or 
pratilomic varnasamkara, hypogamous relationships, represents 
the breakdown of the elaborate edifice of social order, epitomized 
in the anxiety about kaliyuga—a time when families are broken, 
rites are forgotten, and women are defiled. When women and the 
lower castes do not conform to the rules, that is kaliyuga. 

Given the fact that the caste system and Brahmanical patri- 
archy work to the advantage of a very few men at the top of the 
order, all others who are complicit in this system, only ensure the 
reproduction of this very unequal structure. It is ironic therefore, 
that Brahmanical patriarchy’s obsessive concern with controlling 
female sexuality and ensuring the reproduction of pure blood— 
the earliest evidence we have of an abhorrent form of genetic 
engineering—has survived across all caste groups, high and low, 
in a way that changes in legal forms and even liberal ideologies 
have not been able to break. What is tragic is that the lower castes 
too, especially in north India, strongly monitor female sexuality 
for purposes of exogamy but also more generally, thus reproduc- 
ing the bio-genetic map of inequality, without being conscious 
that these norms are derived from the very structures that oppress 
them in other ways (see Chowdhry 1998). 

In its fully worked out form following Manu, with the 
varnasamkara theory, untouchability, caste-based patriarchal codes, 
and a certain kind of production relations in an agrarian society 
with state power backing both the caste system and patriarchal 
practices, we have a very complex formation operating in India. 
Can the humanism and the ethical codes of Buddhism break this 
complex structure, so contingent upon endogamy and so en- 
trenched in India even today? Without creative interpretation and 
radicalizing inputs, this is unlikely to happen, particularly when 
we recall that the more radical solutions in terms of production 
and reproduction had been provided for by the Buddha within 
the samgha, where the bhikkhu and bhikkhunis abstained from both, 
but not in the world of social relations. This is a crucial failure 
especially because the spheres of production and reproduction in 
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the social world outside the samgha, both of which were contin- 
gent on endogamy, were left without radical alteration. On hind- 
sight it might even appear that the humanism of Buddhism failed 
to intervene in a process where caste was yet embryonic but was 
expanding as a formation, because this humanism alone was not 
effective enough to create a decisive impact on the direction of 
change. Perhaps we may even argue that because it was focused 
at the level of ideology and the creation of parallel institutions, 
and did not address itself to transforming material structures, it 
could not challenge Brahmanical hegemony—Brahmanism was 
successful at becoming the hegemonic ideology because it ration- 
alized caste—and the (unchallenged) caste system enabled a 
particular mode of production and labour relations to expand to 
different areas, and so, it was of greater use to those in power. 
Humanist solutions cannot break social relations and they are not 
a substitute for class struggle—in India it would have to be a caste 
as well as class struggle given the deep connection between the 
two. 


BUDDHISM FOR A CONTEMPORARY SOCIETY 


Thus, when it comes to the inequalities prevalent in contempor- 
ary society, how effective can Buddhism be in combating this 
complex formation, where caste, class, gender, and power are so 
intertwined and where women of the upper castes and women 
and men of the lower castes are all complicit in marriage arrange- 
ments? We need first to critically assess the historical experience 
of Buddhism. As I have argued earlier, the Buddha was a product 
of his times and was concerned about the nature of the changes 
the people in his society were experiencing. As a sensitive, 
humane, and, above all, rational human being he responded to 
these changes by providing humane solutions to the problems of 
inequality. But being concerned with putting an end to human 
misery at the metaphysical level, his creative energies went in 
shaping the samgha, the necessary base for those who were 
pursuing the goal of nibbana, which was the ultimate end of every 
Buddhist. For those who want to see an end to inequality in the 
social world, in the world of lived social reality, the humanity 
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and creativity of Buddhism can be enabling but not anywhere 
near enough. One would have to engage in struggles to radically 
transform social and material relations, which no social philoso- 
pher in India, not even the Buddha, has to date made the central 
focus of their attention. On the issue of gender subordination we 
would have to go much further than the Buddha did, but gender 
relations are a part of social and material relations as we will 
readily recognize now. The very complexity of the formation that 
Ihave tried to outline here indicates that no philosophy that was 
engaging with a system in the making can provide all the 
solutions to social contradictions of a vastly different society. 

In any case, how useful is religion in dealing with the social 
relations between men and men and between women and men? 
Besides, an ideological shift means very little without real struggles 
on the ground to change social relations and that, Buddhism did 
not centrally build into its framework of ideas. To transform 
contemporary social relations we will also have to draw on 
socialism, feminism, and anti-caste movements of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. 

I do not, however, want to give the impression that the mass 
conversion of many sections of Dalit(s) to Buddhism in the last 
few decades has been futile. Apart from the very important 
political import of the conversion, which rejects the degradation, 
exploitation, and inhumanity of caste so intrinsic to Hinduism 
(however much its apologists might try to disentangle the religion 
from its social practice) and which I wholeheartedly support, it 
represents the search for a code of ethics and a larger culture that 
can provide everyone with dignity and can, therefore, fill a 
crucial vacuum in the lives of those who adopt Buddhism. 
Further, because Buddhism does not provide ‘religious’ sanction 
to hierarchies of caste, class, or even gender, but clearly regards 
them as purely secular arrangements which societies create, it 
also recognizes that these can change. And also because Bud- 
dhism upholds kammavada and regards human beings as agents 
of their own destinies, it provides tools which can be built upon 
by those looking for more radical solutions than the Buddha 
himself was able to formulate for his own society. The whole 
edifice of caste and its linkage with class, as well as its peculiar 
manifestation of gender in the form of Brahmanical patriarchy 
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needs to be eradicated in its entirety; obviously there are no easy 
solutions but as a beginning we must have conceptual clarity. We 
also need to distinguish between what can be enabling and what, 
if used uncritically, could be disabling. If this paper can contrib- 
ute in any way to a clarification of the basic issues that it has 
tried to address, some of the concerns that led me to research the 
age of the Buddha would be fulfilled, at least in part. 


ENDNOTES 


1. I will rely on my published work on Buddhism for the arguments 
that I make in this paper. See particularly my works of 1986, 1987, 1992, 
and 1993, 

2. One major point of distinction between Buddhism and Brahmanism 
in the context of women is that the Buddha accepted that the goals for 
men and women were the same—the pursuit of a higher life ending in 
nibbana, the blowing out of an individual human existence and the 
cessation of the cycle of birth, death, and rebirth. Women were not 
promised salvation by mere devotion to husbands. Consequently, many 
women left what one Buddhist woman in the Therigatha described as the 
drudgery of the pestle and mortar, the misery of kitchen work, to 
become arhats, those who had achieved the highest status of a Buddhist 
(Chakravarti 1981). 

3. See Oliver Herrenschmidt’s paper in this volume. 

4. Herrenschidmt in this volume, pp. 37-48. 

5. The discussion on Brahmanical patriarchy is a summary of some of 
my earlier published work namely, ‘Conceptualising Brahmanical 
Patriarchy in Early India: Gender, Caste, Class and State’ (1993b), 
‘Gender, Caste, and Labour: The Ideological and Material Structure of 
Widowhood’ (1995). 
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Buddhist Movements in Modern 
India 


eleven 


Transcendence in Modern 
Tamil Buddhism: A Note on 
the Liberative in Popular 
Religious Perceptions 





G. Aloysius 


Transcendence in religion refers generally to realities that are 
presumed to lie beyond the sensory world and which by impli- 
cation surpass the constraints of space and time. In particular the 
notion revolves around the near-ubiquitous belief in and experi- 
ence of God (or gods) and His (or their) relations to and influence 
upon sensory reality, specially on humans and their destiny; 
linked to this central notion are the corresponding human obli- 
gations, belief in the permanence of the soul, and hope or fear of 
a life hereafter (see Kulandran 1981: Chapter I). World religions, 
particularly the Judeo Christian, in their classical formulations 
speak of the transcendent, as the one Supreme Being, personal or 
impersonal, omnipresent, omniscient, and omnipotent, the Cause- 
less First Cause of this universe, ordaining the lives of human 
beings by rewarding or punishing them; to this God all owe their 
obedience and worship if they are concerned with their ultimate 
deliverance or salvation. Again, individuals, or, at least, their 
souls, are immortal and they are likely to be born again and 
again, or in the alternative, sent to heaven or hell, in accordance 
with their piety or otherwise. Reliance on God, regular worship, 
and observance of religiously prescribed rituals and roles can 
save people from disaster in their afterlife. God’s ways are 
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inscrutable and human beings, at least the generality of them, on 
their own awesome, numinous, or holy, and as human beings, 
are too puny and helpless vis-a-vis this supernatural; reverential 
and humble acceptance is the only proper attitude towards it. 
Finally, the transcendent which is in every sense infinite cannot, 
and, therefore, should not be represented directly; any represen- 
tation of it through sensory images is at best oblique or symbolic. 
Such is the summary view of the transcendent according to 
established religions (ibid.: Chapters IV, V, and Cl). 


PANDIT IYOTHEE THASS AND THE EMERGENCE OF 
MODERN TAMIL BUDDHISM 


In direct contradistinction, there arose during the late colonial 
period, from within the subaltern Tamil communities, an inter- 
pretation and articulation of the popular experience of the divine, 
which not only sought to challenge all or most aspects of the 
elite/classical formulation, but also claimed to be the genuine, 
meaningful, and alternative God-experience for modern times. 
This new religious response came in the form of an invention of 
tradition, a continuity with, as well as a break from the Buddhist 
religion of yore. Modern Tamil Buddhism became a reality with 
the formation of Sakya (and later South Indian) Buddhist Society 
in 1898 under the charismatic leadership of Pandit Iyothee 
Thass (1845-1914), a Tamil scholar and Siddha physician, and 
with the support and encouragement of Colonel Olcott of The 
Theosophical Society. 

The movement did not take much time to capture the imagin- 
ation of the labouring communities of Tamils in northern 
Chenglepet, Madras (now Chennai), the Arcot districts of the 
Madras Presidency, and it also spread overseas, to Burma, Sri 
Lanka, Fiji, Malaysia, and South Africa, where Tamils had mi- 
grated as labourers. Branch societies were established in these far 
and near places, Viyarams were constructed, and new socio- 
religious communities emerged. 

Tamilan, a regular journal published by Iyothee Thass from 
headquarters in Madras knit the different communities together. 
Socio-religious and polemical tracts proliferated from the pens of 
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the pandit and his several associates and were distributed in the 
thousands. The Buddhist Press and Gautama Press in Madras 
and Siddhartha Press later in Kolar Gold Fields (Karnataka) 
became rallying points for the propagation of the new social and 
teligious ideology. 

The movement, though primarily and basically a response of 
subaltern communities to the critical colonial conditions, sought 
to embrace in typical Buddhist fashion, the entire society. lyothee 
Thass’ associates were drawn from all castes and communities, 
as well as different walks of life. The movement was certainly 
multi-pronged in its ideological thrust; it attempted a systematic 
deconstruction of dominant Hindu religious premises, historical 
interpretations, and exclusivist cultural practices, proposed a 
compassionate and all-embracing alternate world view, and sought 
to drastically revise and modernize popular as well as traditional 
Buddhist religio-cultural practices. The substantial issues of this 
ideological intervention in the colonial context included a move 
away from superstition as embodied in Brahmanism, the casteism, 
and religionism of the colonial period, the rediscovery of the 
original Tamil /Dravidian identittfes well as of Sakya Buddhism, 
the construction of a rational Buddhist religious philosophy and 
practice, and a reinterpretation of the subcontinent's socio-cultural 
history. 

The movement flourished and peaked during the second dec- 
ade of the twentieth century. However, with the ascendancy of 
the political in subsequent years, through devolution of power 
from the British, its trajectory became increasingly social and 
political; and in the 1940s, Tamil Buddhism largely transformed 
itself into the foundation of the emergent Tamil/Dravidian na- 
tional movement as well as Ambedkarite political formations, 
such as the labour and republican parties.! 

The specific ideological context in which the Tamil Buddhist 
movement emerged can be summarized thus: The colonial period 
of Indian history was among several other things also one of 
intense religio-intellectual activities. Under the oppressive weight 
and multiple pressures of the imperialists’ Christian religion, 
native traditions were undergoing serious and sweeping changes. 
Several new and dominant local religious formations were 
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springing up in different parts of the country—Brahmo Samaj, 
Arya Samaj, and The Theosophical Society being only the most 
prominent ones. The most significant dimension and the general 
direction of change here was the semitization of a whole range 
of traditions and the emergence of what has come to be known 
as Hinduism.” 

But the countervailing tendencies are also equally to be noted. 
The mass of lower classes and castes, whose degradation under 
the collusive colonialism had become critical, sought to emerge in 
the belief-ideology arena through the construction of scores of 
‘sacred canopies’ embodying collective-liberative aspirations and 
egalitarian ethics—the Adi-Dharam, Adi-Hindu, Matua, Satnami, 
Sri Narayana Guru, Ayya Vazhi, Birsa, Tana Bhagat, Native 
Church, Brethren Church, Naval Dharam, Ramdeo Panth, Mahima 
Dharma, and many other such movements; subalternized neo- 
Vaishnavism, regenerated Buddhism, and mass religious conver- 
sions to Christianity, all these manifestations of subaltern 
emergence into religious subjectivity have hardly been explored, 
much less integrated into modern Indian social history. 

Another important trend was the spread of Western atheistic 
rationalism challenging all notions of religion and transcend- 
ence, at least among the increasing numbers of the English- 
educated elite. These multiple and contesting manifestations of 
religio-intellectual activities resulted in the formation of move- 
ments and organizations, with specific programmes both reli- 
gious and secular, the publication and distribution of journals 
and polemical tracts in both vernaculars and English, debates 
and controversies generally informal but also formal at times, 
and, on not a few occasions, violent conflicts between groups of 
believers. While the official (and also the so-called unofficial) 
version of Indian history attempts to fill out colonial religious 
space with the single group conflict, Hindu versus Muslim, 
which could at best be described religious, only in an attenuated 
sense, our purpose here is broader and the issue, religious, in 
essence. The controversies, debates, and polemics substantially 
revolved around questions of the existence or otherwise of God, 
the precedence of the metaphysical or ethical, of ritual or moral 
conduct in religion, the reality and permanence of soul and life 
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after death, concepts of monotheism and polytheism and their 
implications, and the meaning of prayer and worship. It is within 
this religio-intellectually surcharged ambience of colonial India 
that Tamil Buddhism began to chart out a new socio-religious 
discourse, and to elaborate on a popular notion of transcendence, 
relatively yet significantly autonomous of the currents of thought 
mentioned. 


TAMIL BUDDHIST EPISTEMOLOGY 


To begin with, Tamil Buddhist epistemology is quite restrictive of 
belief in and acceptance of transcendence in the established sense 
of the term. The religion admonishes its followers not to accept 
anything as truth unless as a result of reasoning and experience 
or unless it is found good and useful to humankind. Scripture, 
tradition, and the command of elders, are not authoritative in 
themselves if not supported by reason and experience. P. Lakshmi 
Narasu, the genius Buddhist thinker of the early twentieth cen- 
tury, preached: 


The Buddhist ideology-belief is, whatsoever has been written 
and by whomsoever, they should be thoroughly examined and 
if they do not, should be given up (Tamilan 2: 42, 1909, also see 
Narasu 1993: 21ff., 2002). 


Pandit Iyothee Thass was equally unambiguous and uncompro- 

mising: 
Buddha thanmam even if handed down by your great grand- 
father or grandfather, question it in your own enquiry and 
experience. If you realise its truth that it would lead to your, 
your descendants’, co-villagers’ and co-country-men’s welfare, 
then believe in it, but if found worthless in your enquiry and 
experience leave it, that is why Buddha thanmam is named as the 
meyyaram (‘true’) thanmam (Tamilan 7: 23, 1913, also see 
Appaduraiyar 1950: 1ff.). 


Thus, blind faith has no place in Tamil Buddhism. ‘Whatsoever 
you hear from whomsoever it is wisdom to get at the truth behind 
it all’, had declared the most popular Tamil poet, Tiruvalluvar. 
Such a rigorous test of truth certainly does not admit proliferation 
of mysteries, superstitions, and inexplicable notions concerning 
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the non-sensory world, and it certainly discourages blind obedi- 
ence to authority, whether sacred or secular. The attempt here is 
thus to radically delimit the size, role, and power of the transcend- 
ent in the individual and collective lives of its followers unlike in 
other religions. In positive terms, such a theory of knowledge 
promotes the spirit of enquiry, of individual-realization, and 
accentuates the egalitarian ambience within society. 

Second, as the truth or falsity of most God-related issues 
cannot be determined through reasoning and common experi- 
ence, passionate engagement in these leads one merely to self- 
aggrandizement or group conflict. Besides, a resolution of these 
questions is hardly necessary to the crucial agenda of the removal 
of pain and sorrow in life. Questions concerning the transcendent 
within the Buddhist (also Tamil Buddhist) scheme of things are, 
therefore, best left alone. However, in view of the blind and 
overwhelming importance given to these questions within domin- 
ant religions, Buddhism had to state its position clearly and 
beyond doubt. 

To each one of the God-related propositions, therefore, Tamil 
Buddhism’s unambiguous response is in the negative: 


[Buddhists] will not accept, if you say that a solid and well- 
defined form called God is sitting and creating the world (Tamilan 
4: 43, 1911). 
and again: 

These are gods created by people, who according to their own 
fancy, making a livelihood out of religion-shop, a god like an old 
bearded man, a god with four heads or six heads, or leg as god, 
head as god. All these are gods preached by false teachers, 
making livelihood out of religion-shops, goods, created by false 
teachers with a view to cheat the ignorant of their money, these 
are just meaningless names (Tamilan 5: 37, 1912). 


Transcendental description of God is beyond one’s common 
experience and those who market such gods, do so with the 
selfish motives of profit and advantage. There is no such a thing 
as the permanent or the immortal, ‘I’, ego, self, or soul either; 
underlying its apparent unity and continuity, the ‘ego’ is an 
unstable and ever-changing compound, and whatever is a com- 
pound is bound to disintegrate, whatever is born is destined to 
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die (Tamilan 2: 16, 1908; 6: 46, 1913). ‘There is no self called soul’ 
(Tamilan 7: 16, 1913). If there is no omnipotent God and no 
immortal soul, the subsidiary questions of the transcendent, such 
as heaven and hell as places of reward or punishment, fear of 
God or the unknown, God’s grace, prayer to change realities and 
cure illness, do not arise at all. 

The various aspects of the Buddhist critique of the transcend- 
ent as explained within dominant religious traditions are well 
known and it is this negative response that often came out 
strongly in the vitiated atmosphere of the intense religious de- 
bates and rivalries of colonial Tamilakam. Tamil Buddhism was 
considered atheistic by its adversaries, Christian as well as 
Brahmanical Hindu (Tamilan 1: 17, 1907; 2: 6, 21, 1908; 6: 12, 
1912). Within the movement itself there was a tendency which 
came to prominence during its later years to interpret Buddhism 
merely as anti-theism and to equate it with atheistic communism 
(Tamilan 6: 50, 1932; 8: 34, 38, 1934). This was but inevitable; in 
a socio-political environment where orthodoxy, piety, and tran- 
scendentalism stood for social exclusivism, political monopolism, 
and cultural chauvinism, subaltern defiance had necessarily to 
debunk this false religionism. And again, it was this Buddhist 
critique of the supernatural that was carried further as the 
rationalist movement by Dravidian nationalist groups (Tamilan 4: 
43, 53, 1911). But despite all this, Tamil Buddhism was not a mere 
anti-religious movement; it was a genuine religious movement of 
the subaltern turning the oppressed. While critiquing ruthlessly 
the dominant definition of the transcendent, the movement itself 
was positing a new form of humane and historically rooted 
notion of the supernatural as an alternative. 

The pandit himself was extremely sensitive to the ethical 
implications of the different formulations of beliefs concerning 
the transcendent and insisted on a positive formulation rather 
than on the negative. Clarifying the doubts of a reader concerning 
the differences between Sakya (south Indian) Buddhism and 
Mahabodhi Buddhism, he explained: 


We believe that through Right Conduct and life of Right Path 
one should overcome sorrow, death and ego; but they believe 
that there is no rebirth, or the eternal and nothing beyond death. 
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The latter, negative formulation leads to the equation of human 
life to that of cattle and to a life of ethical abandon, which can 
lead neither the individual to deliverance from sorrow nor the 
society to harmony and love.> 


Third, the Tamil Buddhist formulation of the transcendent stands 
in sharp contrast to those of the dominant religious traditions. If 
these latter discourses take off either from ‘texts’ claiming divine 
inspiration or highbrow metaphysics, the former start with the 
firmer and more familiar terrain of history and historical person- 
ages. And again, if within the dominant traditions, the transcend- 
ent is projected as the autonomous cause from which all religious 
knowledge and experience proceed, Tamil Buddhism, on the 
other hand, continuing its crucial distinction between ascriptivity 
and activity with an emphasis on the paramount importance of 
the latter as ‘Right Conduct’, considers the transcendent itself as 
determined by this conduct, as its effect. The transcendent here 
is a logical sequence and a consequence of the immanent, the 
eminently ethical. Right moral conduct in concrete history is the 
foundation from which the genuine transcendent arises for Pandit 
Iyothee Thass, his colleagues, and followers of Tamil Buddhism. 

From the very first issue of Tamilan, in 1907, the Pandit was 
preoccupied with the notion of kadavul—Tamil for God as used 
in ancient moral literature and grammar texts. The repeated use 
of the word in different contexts convinces him that the word is 
genuinely of the Tamil language; and if the ancients used it 
insistently and consistently, it must have had meaning for them. 
And eventually he finds that it did: kadavul refers to all those 
great men and women who followed the path of righteousness 
and wisdom and lived a life of total selflessness, and thus 
through their own character, conduct, and life-contribution had 
become indispensable to and immortal in the lives of successive 
generations. 

To all great wise men who followed the path of goodness, the 
name, God (kadavul) is applicable (Tamilan 1: 1, 1907). It refers to 
people who become gods (Tamilan 1: 26, 1908). 


Having been born as people, those who through wise enquiry, 
realising one’s self, victorious over lust, anger and other falsities, 
going beyond birth, disease, senility and death, attaining a state 
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of nirvana and remain in the seventh appearance of divine status 
and righteousness in the service of all living beings, these are 
called gods (Tamilan 5: 37, 1912). 


Within the Tamil Buddhist cosmology, life forms appeared suc- 
cessively in this universe and among these, the human form was 
the sixth and the last, and it was also the most significant 
because this human form could transform itself into a seventh 
form of either the theiva nilai (‘divine’) or the peiya nilai (‘devil- 
ish’). This transformation is termed as the second birth, which is 
unlike the ‘first birth’, through the natural mother. The transition 
from human to divine is through ‘Right Conduct’, or activity in 
contrast to ascriptivity. In other words, gods are none other than 
the twice-born. 


The names ‘gods’ and ‘divinities’ of the seventh life-form are but 
names of those among the sixth human form, who have reached 
the desired state of desirelessness, going beyond the dualistic 
distinction of name and form, cutting themselves loose from 
their natural birth through the mother, having realised them- 
selves non-dualistically and born anew through conduct (Tamilan 
1: 26, 1908). 


While the call to become divine through the ‘Right Path’ and 
Right Conduct is for all human beings, not many achieve 
parinirvana. It is a status possible for only one in ten million 
(Thass 1957: 20, 59). Again, it is a status one reaches not through 
the intervention of some superior God or by prayer, magic, or 
miracle but by the narrow path of lifelong Right Conduct. Nirvana 
is also called reaching heaven or, in Tamil, attaining mutri, which 
literally means ‘reaching maturity’. It is a lifelong process of 
avoiding anger, hatred, and lust and replacing it by peace, 
generosity, and love to all living beings. Attaining nirvana, or 
becoming the divine, is not to be mixed up with acquiring 
unnatural or superhuman powers for one’s self or the ability to 
perform miracles, etc., through rigorous training or sadhana. Such 
a course of action of strengthening one’s ‘self’, in fact, leads one 
to the contrary status of peiya nilai (‘devilishness’). We are told 
that the Buddha was tempted to become this when he attained 
nirvana, that is, to not to reveal the secret of life to others but to 
have it all for his own enjoyment only (Thass 1912: 38). Tamil 
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Buddhist nirvana is ‘selflessness’, a positive and compassionate 
attitude towards all living beings and a life of dedication and 
service to humanity in some respect or the other. 

It is this changed life of Right Conduct that is truly immortal 
and divine. Those who have become gods live on in the memory, 
action, and life of successive generations of human beings, be- 
coming the cause of the coming into existence of more gods; they 
become the light unto all. That is the immortality and eternity that 
Tamil Buddhism seeks to project and propose for the emulation 
of humanity. False belief in the immortality of individuated self, 
the ego, or the soul is sought to be replaced by the genuine and 
experiential immortality of the kanma-thanma (Right Conduct), 
progressively pervading the universe. 

The rebirth that Tamil Buddhism speaks of is very different 
from the rebirth within Brahmanical traditions. The former speaks 
of it as the rebirth of ‘activity’—kanma and thanma—while within 
the latter it is the rebirth of the self, the ego, or the soul. 


There is much difference between ‘the birth’ as taught by the 
Buddhists and as taught by the false teachers. Buddhists point 
out that activity as desire is the cause of birth; but false teachers 
point out to the form and say, your father-mother will take 
rebirth (Tamilan 5: 14, 1911). 


So taught Iyothee Thass, and this position was more simply 
explained by G. Appaduraiyar: 


[...] whenever one’s thoughts, words or deeds are to be found 
influencing others, there one takes a rebirth (1950: 24). 


The transcendent within Tamil Buddhism is a self-spreading one 
and a cause of transcendence in others. Within such a scheme, 
the experience of heaven and its comforts do not have to wait 
until the decomposition of the ‘self’ (death); it starts here and now 
as one proceeds in the path of virtue and righteousness. 

The way to transcendence is not through any esoteric belief, 
secret knowledge or code, mantras or tantras, but through the 
Right Path and Right Conduct and a universal attitude of peace, 
generosity, and love. The implication is clear: it is not a sectarian 
project limited to those who have chosen to call themselves 
Buddhists; it is a transparent and universal call. Instances of 
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those who having been born human and subsequently raised 
themselves to transcendental status are to be found even beyond 
historical Buddhism. In his serial titled ‘Real Brahmins’, lyothee 
Thass explained at great length how in other cultures and 
traditions men have attained immortality and divine status— 
Moses, Elijah, Christ, Mohammed, and others—through their 
lives of selflessness and universal compassion (Thass 1932). 


TAMIL BUDDHIST GODS AND HOLY MEN 


Among the gods of Buddhism, the Buddha certainly holds the 
pride of place. He is the Adiyang Kadavul—the first god and the 
one without a predecessor. While the others had models showing 
them the way, the Buddha realized the truth on his own and 
became an ‘uninterrupted light’ unto all in subsequent history.® 
So, too are the gods within the Tamil subaltern tradition; they 
were all women and men in history who led extraordinary lives 
of selfless service, and for this reason they became immortal and 
eternal in the lives of subsequent generations—as light, showing 
the Right Path, and as conscience, goading others to Right 
Conduct. The examples are many—Murugan, Amman-Awvaiyar, 
Valluva Nayanar, and numerous other Tamil-Buddhist holy men 
and women. All these gods from non-Buddhist as well as Tamil 
traditions are not gods in competition with those of other reli- 
gions; they did not work miracles, promise heaven or salvation, 
or intervene in the lives of people to rescue them from the 
consequences of their own actions. They are remembered and 
revered mainly through festivals, so that others may get strength- 
ened in their resolve to walk in the path of virtue, towards mutri, 
or nirvana. lyothee Thass spent considerable amounts of energy 
and time in demonstrating the history behind these apparently 
semi-historical personages and explaining how and why they 
became divine. Typical among such ‘histories of gods’ is that of 
Ambikai Amman, the most popular deity among the subaltern 
communities in Tamilakam (Thass 1921). 

About a thousand and five hundred years ago, Ambikai was 
born as a princess in the kingdom of Punnadu. From a very 
young age she was meditatively inclined and shunned worldly 
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comforts. When she came of age she got her uncle to tie the thali 
around her neck in a nominal marriage ceremony and subse- 
quently became a bhikkuni in a viyaram in the kingdom of 
Umbalanadu. Several years of life along the the Right Path taught 
her the secret of life and she started instructing others in silam 
and ozhukkam. In those days an epidemic of smallpox spread in 
the nearby kingdom of Nagainadu, laying waste people and 
cattle. The people of that kingdom had heard of Ambikai and 
came to her for advice; Ambikai preached silam to them, advising 
them to keep body, speech, and mind clean, and prescribed the 
use of margosa leaves for the treatment of the pox. The disease 
eventually abated and the people, now in gratitude, flocked to her 
in crowds to pay homage and listen to her instruction. Ambikai 
now systematically gave them moral lessons through easy maxims. 
Athichudi and Konrai Vendan are verses which are popular even 
today among children all over Tamilakam. Her fame spread far 
and wide and she is now deified and known as Mariamman, that 
is, the one who conquered the pox, and as Avvai, the one who 
taught the Right Path and Right Conduct. Amman eventually 
attained nirvana on the eighteenth of the Tamil month Aadi; 
people have been celebrating this day ever since, in memory of 
this great woman, for her wondrous service to humanity. It is 
thus that Ambikai Amman became immortal and divine in the 
minds and hearts of millions of Tamil people. 

A life of Right Path and Right Conduct, universal compassion, 
and service to suffering humanity—these are the ways through 
which people achieved the divine/transcendent status of immor- 
tality and eternity. 

These simple and experiential notions of transcendence, based 
on the exemplary lives of personages during the course of centuries 
have been twisted and transformed beyond recognition by the 
parasitic false Brahmans. The gods were detached from their 
ethical, human, and historical foundations and woven into a 
mosaic of fantastic and often obscene mythological stories; their 
reverence was turned into blind worship, superstitious and, at 
times, atrocious. All these were a part of an overall enslavement 
process of communities and this process came to a critical stage 
during the colonial period. After independence, within the reverse 
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process of emancipation, the meaning of true transcendence 
under the auspices of modern Tamil Buddhism started to be 
restored to its ethical and historical foundations.” 


CONCLUSION 


Inseveral senses then, this alternative subaltern view of transcend- 
ence within the overall emancipatory process of the Tamil Bud- 
dhist movement of the late colonial period is an inversion of the 
ideas within dominant traditions. 

First of all, the basic thrust here is to shift the discourse from 
the sphere of the esoteric, fearful, secretive, and mysterious over 
to the masses. It is a process of democratization, enabling the 
generality of women and men to emerge into religious subjectivity. 

Second, its main preoccupation is not the presumed existence 
of a god (or gods), his attributes, his power over men, or even his 
‘coming as an avatara’ (‘incarnation’) to save humanity. The 
concern is with ordinary people and how they can transform 
themselves into gods, and in turn assist in the similar transform- 
ation of others through inspiration and guidance. 

Third, the insistence on conscious and responsible activity 
understood as Right Conduct is to repudiate the magical or the 
mechanical and the importance given to the ascriptive in religion, 
and simultaneous ennoblement of human ethical conscience and 
social responsibility. Salvation or deliverance is the result not of 
meaningless rituals or recitation or even of the grace of some 
unseen god, but of conscious and continuous effort to walk along 
the narrow path of virtue and compassion. 

Fourth, the subaltern transcendence is not threatening or in- 
timidating; it does not demand blind obedience to the god above 
or to his agents below; and it does not seek to overpower or 
enslave its followers. It is on the other hand an invitation to 
understand, realize, and share; it is a deliverance and it seeks to 
liberate the individual and the society. 

Fifth, Buddhist transcendence as certified by common human 
experience is not threatened by progress in science or the growth 
of technology; reason here is not opposed to religion; all human 
endeavour leading to the abatement of pain and sorrow in life is 
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worth the while and even considered to be sacred. Religion and 
religious world views are to be at the service of humanity and not 
the other way round. 

And finally, subaltern transcendence is historically rooted and 
active-ethical in its trajectory unlike its counterparts which are 
metaphysical in nature and largely passive-mystical in trajectory. 
It is for these reasons that Buddhism and hence also modern 
Tamil Buddhism does not claim to be a ‘religion’, similar to or in 
competition with established religions (Tamilan 7: 40, 1914; 6: 40, 
1932). 

Contextualized within the religious controversies of the colo- 
nial era, Tamil Buddhist transcendence clearly seeks to chart out 
an autonomous and pragmatic path of collective religious life; it 
moves away from the interminable debate between theism and 
atheism; it is not defensive in its affirmation of multiple divini- 
ties, their sensory representation, and respectful veneration; and 
above all, Tamil Buddhism points out to the possibility of elabor- 
ating a religious moral space for modern times, avoiding the 
contemporary dilemma of a choice between atheistic rationalism 
and religious fundamentalism.’ 


ENDNOTES 


1, Surveys of Buddhist revival in India generally elaborate on the 
British and Orientalist efforts at the rediscovery of Buddhism and from 
there on move to Ambedkarite neo-Buddhism. However, there were a 
number of Buddhist revivals in several parts of the country during the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth century. One such important revival 
is Tamil Buddhism, which is the subject of my book, Religion as 
Emancipatory Identity (1998). 

2. That what is being written about in the social sciences as Hinduism is 
a socio-political construction out of the multiple native religio-cultural 
traditions of the colonial period is being increasingly recognized. See 
Romila Thapar’s important essay, ‘Imagined Religious Communities? 
Ancient History and the Modern Search for a Hindu Society’, 1989. 

3. Histories of religious revival in modern India, again, usually do not 
dwell upon those collective efforts that have emanated from the lower 
classes and castes. These latter are to be gathered from studies of protest, 
revolt, or transformatory movements. For a quick survey of these and 
their implications for changing the social structure, see my Nationalism 
without a Nation in India 1997, Chapter III. 
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4. P.L, Narasu interprets ‘ego’ as ‘self grasping desire’ (1993: 39). 

5. In Professor Narasu’s words, ‘Though there is no soul yet death does 
not end all. Just as the history of each individual does not commence with 
his birth, so it does not end with his death’ (1988: 143 ff.). 

6. Iyothee Thass negates the dating of the historical Buddha to the 
sixth century Bc by the Orientalists. Using Tamil literary sources, he 
assigns Buddha to seventeen hundred years before Christ. See Thass 
1911. 

7. Brahminical perversion of Indian history, culture, religion, and 
society through the introduction of superstition—the caste system being 
the most pernicious one—is a pervasive theme with Pandit Iyothee 
Thass’ work. See particularly, Thass 1912, 1957. 

8. The collected works of Pandit Iyothee Thassar (Tamil) in two 
volumes have been edited by the author and published by the Folklore 
Resource and Research Centre, St Xavier’s College, Pallayamkottai, 
Tamil Nadu. A ‘Selected Works of Pandit lyothee Thassar’ (English) is 
under preparation by the author. 
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Roots of Ambedkar 
Buddhism in Kanpur 





Maren Bellwinkel-Schempp 


The foundation of Buddhism in Europe and the revival of Bud- 
dhism in India took place at approximately the same time. It is 
well known that Europeans took an active part in stimulating and 
encouraging a renascent Buddhism in India, led by the Orientalist 
image of India as the cradle of one of the major world religions 
(King 1999: 147). On the other hand, the knowledge of Buddha as 
the great founder of an esoteric religion never subsided in Europe 
and was maintained even through the Middle Ages, miraculously 
to resurrect in the writings of Arthur Schopenhauer (1788-1869), 
whose philosophy became quite popular in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Schopenhauer set a philosophical trend for a generation of 
young Germans whose inner quest led a number of them to 
embrace Buddhism. 

The resurrection of Buddhism in India at the end of the 
nineteenth century through Anagarika Dharmapala was a move 
to fence off Hinduism and to liberate the Buddhist places in India 
(Ahir 1991: 17). The foundation of the Mahabodhi Society in 1891 
was directly connected with his effort to reclaim Bodh Gaya for 
Buddhism, a still unfinished task. Although Anagarika 
Dharmapala was well aware of the downtrodden situation of the 
Dalit(s) of the time, the Mahabodhi Society mainly attracted 
upper-caste people (Das 1998: 13). When Dr Ambedkar embraced 
Buddhism in 1956, his understanding of dhamma was founded 
on a radical rejection of Hinduism and the caste system and a 
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critical evaluation of existing Buddhisms (Rodrigues 1993). Dr 
Ambedkar was, through the example of Hinduism and the caste 
system, painfully aware of the entanglement of religion and 
society; therefore, he intended to reconstruct Buddhism not only 
as a religion for the Untouchables but as a humanist and social 
religion, which combined scientific understanding with univer- 
sal truth. His Buddhism projected a religion for a modern, civic 
society (see Fuchs 2001). 

But Dr Ambedkar was not the first to cast Buddhism for 
Dalit(s). Pandit lyothee Thass founded the Indian Buddhist Asso- 
ciation in 1890, which developed into a broad movement among 
Tamil Dalit(s) in south India till the 1950s. Ambedkar, in his 
twenty-year-long quest for a new religion for the Dalit(s) was well 
aware of these developments and tried to get in touch with most 
of the leaders. Fortunately, those regional and local developments 
of Buddhist thought among the Dalit(s) have recently become a 
focus of study (see Aloysius 1998). The following paper will be a 
contribution to these studies insofar as it intends to present the 
biography of an early Buddhist and Arya Samaji who had con- 
siderable influence amongst Dalit(s) and backward-class people 
in Kanpur. Although Acharya Ishvardatt Medharthi was only a 
local figure, he was for a short while in the 1940s Dr Ambedkar’s 
Pali teacher. Besides, I will try to show how ‘Ambedkar Bud- 
dhism’ developed among the Dalit(s) in Kanpur.! 


ARYA SAMAJ AND GURUKUL KANGRI 


Acharya Ishvardatt Medharthi (1900-1971) belonged to a Gareria 
family of Kanpur. Garerias are shepherds and belong to the 
backward castes. He was born in the cantonment which was one 
of the three segments of Kanpur town in those days. At the turn 
of the century Kanpur was a prosperous industrial town with 
leather and textile factories, oils mills, and a thriving wholesale 
market. The major factories had been set up by the British, the 
wholesale and commodity market was in Indian hands, and 
Kanpur was also one of the major railway junctions in north India. 

Ishvardatt Medharthi’s father joined the army to become a 
medical doctor; military medical education was an opening for 
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the backward and depressed classes, who could not afford the 
expensive English-medium medical colleges. Besides, there was 
less caste discrimination within the military. In exchange for the 
training they got, students had to commit to serve the army for a 
considerable period of time. In Dr Fakireram’s case, it was a 
period of ten years. During that time he was stationed in Burma, 
away from his family. His eldest son, Ishvardatt, was born before 
he joined the army, and grew up like a single child, spoiled and 
pampered, as his biographer remarks, as his younger brothers 
and sisters were born only after Dr Fakireram’s return from 
Burma.” Within his family, he, as the eldest and considerably 
older than his younger sisters and brothers, had a very prominent 
position. 

When Dr Fakireram left the army, he set up a clinic in one of 
the major thoroughfares in Kanpur, where the shopkeepers were 
Muslims and Hindus alike. Dr Fakireram found easy acceptance 
into the Kanpur Medical Association, which was dominated by 
the Rohatgis, Dr Murarilal and Dr Jawarharlal. They were stout 
Arya Samajis, leading Gandhians, and Congress members. Dr 
Fakireram was an Arya Samaji himself and he got along well 
with these leading families. Similar convictions and the common 
nationalist cause bridged gaps of descent. The Arya Samaj had 
been prominent in Kanpur since 1879, mainly amongst Banias 
and Kayasthas (Nevill 1909: 124). Their influence was strongly 
felt in Congress politics, the nationalist movement, and in the 
trade union movement. The different factions within the Arya 
Samaj were also reflected in Kanpur—the majority group pro- 
moted the foundation of the Dayanand Anglo Vedic College, 
which opened in 1911, but another faction supported Gurukul 
Kangri at Hardwar. 

Gurukul Kangri was an educational reform school set up by 
Swami Shraddhanand (Munshiram) in 1902 to counter the 
Dayanand Anglo Vedic College with a radical experiment of 
national Hindu education. Set up in the wilderness near Hardwar, 
one of the famous pilgrimage places in India, its educational 
principles were based on simple living, strict discipline, and 
physical training. Shraddhanand took a vehemently anti-Muslim 
stance in his emphasis on Suddhi and reconversion of Muslims 
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for the Hindu nation, which would enable them to fight colonial- 
ism. The effort at purification of Hinduism from evils such as 
caste and the understanding of the varnaSramadharma as a merit- 
based division of labour in society, allowed lower-caste boys 
entry into Gurukul Kangri. They were accepted, although not 
appreciated, and on principle, students’ caste was not disclosed, 
and caste specific names were omitted. Anonymity in caste 
matters and an egalitarian discipline with physical training, 
handicrafts, and housekeeping, established a strong positive 
identity amongst the students. 

Dr Fakireram got his son admitted to Gurukul Kangri in 1908, 
and Ishvardatt stayed there for a whole period of fourteen years. 
He studied science, English, Hindi, Sanskrit, and Pali, which was 
taught by a Buddhist monk from Ceylon (Gurukula Samachar 1914: 
543). Although Shraddhanand did not have a high appreciation 
for Buddhism because he considered the ahimsa doctrine as 
effeminate and an inappropriate response to the Muslim or 
colonial onslaught, the Pali teachers certainly sowed the seeds 
from which Ishvardatt Medharthi’s adoption of Buddhism devel- 
oped in a later period of his life. Buddhism at Gurukul Kangri 
was considered to be on the same level as purified Hinduism 
as taught by the Arya Samaj. And even from Anagarika 
Dharmapala’s visit to the school in 1914, it cannot be deduced 
that there was any prominent or specific Buddhist influence 
(Fischer-Tiné 2000: 17). The school drew considerable attention 
from the nationalist and reformist public and was visited by a 
number of prominent personalities, including Mahatma Gandhi. 

Ishvardatt was an excellent student, who, according to his 
biographer, always came first in class. The name Medharthi, 
given to him at Gurukul Kangri, reflects his superior intellectual 
powers; medha means mental power, intelligence, and wisdom, 
artha means purpose, and the full translation would be—a person 
who is capable of using his mental powers. The study of Pali 
apart, he excelled in Sanskrit, which he recited flawlessly. Know- 
ing very well that the study of Sanskrit was usually prohibited 
for Sudras and, according to the Ramayana and the laws of Manu, 
severely punished, he took great pride in his scholarship. The 
approach to teaching at Gurukul Kangri was meant to integrate 
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the mental, intellectual, physical, and emotional aspects of the 
student’s personality. 

Ishvardatt Medharthi internalized the Gurukul Kangri do¢- 
trine of life reform—that convictions, teachings, and beliefs should 
also transform everyday life and lead to a reformed society 
through the reformed personality. Through the purification and 
rectification of religion and society, finally and eventually, libera- 
tion from colonialism would be attained. Life reform and learning 
were considered revolutionary acts,'which would transform the 
political realm as well. On the occasion of the convocation 
meeting, Ishvardatt Medharthi delivered an address on behalf of 
the students, while: 

the principal, Swami Shraddhanand, gave a speech himself on 

the importance of inter-caste marriage. Ishvardatt Medharthi 


took the oath that he will also marry outside his caste. He was 
taking that oath by the feet of his guru (Mudit 2000: 2). 


In 1922, Ishvardatt Medharthi passed out of school with the 
degree of Vidyalankar, which was not recognized by the British 
educational system, and so, only private schools would employ 
him. Anticipating this situation, his father bought land on the 
outskirts of Kanpur in 1915 and set up a school there by the name 
of Shri Dayanand Bharatiya Vidyalaya. He wanted his son to 
become its principal but Ishvardatt turned down the offer. He 
only stayed in Kanpur for a couple of months, during which time 
he was introduced to leading Arya Samajis and worked for a 
while with Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi, a well-known journalist 
and Gandhian, in the publication of his newspaper Pratap. Then 
he left for Calcutta (now Kolkata) to take up a three-year course 
in Ayurvedic medicine. But even after completing his studies, he 
was not willing to settle down according to his father’s wishes. 
For a year he became the private teacher of the sons of the raja 
of Mewar. 

In 1928, he married on his own accord the highly educated 
principal of a girls school in Indore. It was an inter-caste marriage, 
which sprang out of his convictions that only inter-caste marriages 
could destroy the hold of the caste system. The seeds for that 
revolutionary act were planted at Gurukul Kangri, which ‘offended 
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his father, which ultimately lead to a court case between father 
and son’ (ibid.: 3). 

But not only that, newly married Ishvardatt, serious about his 
political convictions, joined the Bardoli satyagraha of Sardar 
Vallabhai Patel in 1929, for which he was imprisoned for six 
months’, but, unfortunately, we know very little of his revolution- 
ary involvement. Just released from prison, he joined Gandhi's 
civil disobedience campaign and lived for a while at Sabarmati 
Ashram. He took part in the salt march at Dandi, for which he 
got imprisoned for three years. 


THE CASTE SYSTEM EXPOSED 


His return to Kanpur in 1933 must have been triumphal; his 
father reconciled with him and even functioned as the editor of 
his first book The Caste System Exposed (Medharthi 1933), and the 
school at Munshipuram was finally handed over to him by Dr 
Fakireram. However, the political scene had changed consider- 
ably and he had missed the years of the political awakening of 
the Dalit(s), which had been fermented and canalized not only 
through the presence of Swami Achhutanand (1879-1933),? but 
also through a discussion of the role of the depressed classes 
within a future constitutional framework. Being a radical critic of 
the caste system, it completely escaped him that Swami 
Achhutanand, a Dalit leader, had rejected the caste system as 
well. He even erroneously claimed that Swami Achhutanand 
wanted to get Dalit(s) back into the Arya Samaj fold. 
Medharthi’s book was dedicated to Dr Ambedkar, whom he 
addresses as the ‘fearless leader of the youth’. The book bore a 
radical title but had less radical content. In his criticism of the 
caste system, Medharthi remains within the mould of Dayanand 
Saraswati’s teachings. In his opinion, the Vedas only distinguish 
between Aryans and Dasyus. He regards the differentiation be- 
tween the different varnas only as merit-based division of labour. 
Well aware of the burning of the Manusmrti by Dr Ambedkar in 
1927 at the Mahad satyagraha, he attributed the rigidities of the 
caste system to Manu, claiming that the Vedas never propagated 
caste. Being an educated person, he repeatedly ridiculed ignorant 
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Brahmins, who did not live up to their educational standards, 
who, to the contrary, worked as water-carriers, peons, cooks, and 
shopkeepers. Rightly he critiqued that the existing division of 
labour was not based on merit; a learned Bhangi (a ‘low’ caste) 
would always remain a Bhangi, and would not be able to achieve 
social recognition. 

Dr Ambedkar is praised but not elaborated on, although he 
mentions that Ambedkar intends to change religion. The caste 
system is for him a ‘poisonous creeper’, which strangles the 
whole society; it creates disunity, which is the root cause of 
foreign domination. Nationalist and reformist arguments are 
applied together. Only when the caste system is abolished, can 
Hindus unite and their struggle against the colonial powers be 
successful. Endlessly, he deals with names, surnames, and family 
names as caste and identity markers; Brahmins should abolish 
their names as Sharma, Tiwari, Chaturvedi, etc., so that they can 
not be identified as Brahmins. The abolition of caste is for him a 
prerequisite of modernity. Japan and Turkey, who also had caste- 
like structures and graded inequality, had overcome them and as 
a consequence, had developed into modern, powerful, and inde- 
pendent nations. The three main objectives in the book are—one, 
the system of varnavyavastha should be abolished, because it 
cannot be based on the quality of work or occupation without the 
support of the king/ government; two, all titles and names which 
disclose caste should be abolished; and three, inter-caste mar- 
Tiages between caste Hindus and sudras should be conducted. 

The book contains a dedication by the ‘Honourable His Holi- 
ness 108 Shri Swami Bodhanandji Mahasthavir, President of the 
U.P. Demolisher of the Caste System Association’: 


I consider this book named Exposure of Caste System a very 
important one in the present circumstances. In this book the 
downfall of Hindus has been depicted truly. In fact as long as the 
caste system based on birth remains in practice, this country 
cannot make any development in any direction. Unless the 
Dalit(s) are emancipated, the hope of swaraj would be a dream. 
[...] It is a very interesting and informative book. It is a must for 
Shudras and untouchables. I hope that every Sanathani cum 
Arya Samaji, Buddha, Jain, Sikh, old and new reformers receive 
it well and profit from it (ibid.: 7). 
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Bodhanand’s dedication shows that the few Dalit and backward- 
class intellectuals were part of a common discourse. The two men 
were in touch with each other, knew of each other’s work, and 
followed the same path in their endeavour to destroy the caste 
system. As Acharya Ishvardatt Medharthi had studied Pali at 
Gurukul Kangri, Buddha’s teachings must have been well known 
to him, although his critique of the caste system does not reveal 
any critique of Hinduism; to the contrary, he considers the Vedas 
to be the mother of all religions. Besides, Kanpur and Lucknow, 
where Bodhanand resided, were close to each other and a mutual 
exchange of people, goods, talents, and ideas between these two 
towns had had a long tradition. 


LUCKNOW AS A CENTRE OF BUDDHISM 


Bodhanand Mahasthvir (1874-1952) was born Mukund Prakash 
into a Bengali Brahmin family. As his parents left him an orphan, 
he was brought up by an aunt, who took him to Benares. He took 
an early interest in religious matters and became a wandering 
monk before returning to Benares in 1896, just at a time of famine. 
Deeply impressed by the Christian missionaries’ relief work, he 
wanted to convert to Christianity, but was stopped by some 
Buddhist monks from Ceylon who happened to be attending a 
Theosophical conference in Benares at the time (Sathe 1961: 37). 
When he made Lucknow his home, he first stayed at a Hanuman 
temple but got in touch with the Barua Buddhists, who had 
established a vihara at La Touche Road in Lucknow in 1901. This 
was a branch of the Bauddh Dharmakura Vihara, founded by 
Kripasaran Mahasthvir in 1885 to serve the Barua Buddhists of 
Bengal. Lucknow had quite a number of them, and they were 
employed as cooks, mainly by the British. In Hyderabad, Shillong, 
and Jamshedpur, other Barua viharas had been set up as well 
(Das 1998: 20). 

Mukund Prakash got ordained in 1914 in Calcutta on a boat 
on the Hooghly in the presence of Kripasaran Mahasthvir. 
Bodhanand saw himself as an advocate of the Dalit(s) and 
started preaching Buddhism in Lucknow. In 1916, he founded 
the Bharatiye Buddh Samiti and in 1925, he set up the Buddh 
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Vihara in Risaldar Park in Lucknow. This small monastery was 
to become a centre of learning, meetings, and discussions. He 
gathered a circle of interested and educated backward-class men 
around him, who called themselves the ‘Nau Ratnas’ (nine 
jewels). These were Chandrika Prasad Jigyasu, the founder of the 
Bahujan Kalyan Prakashan (BKP) and a historian of the early 
Dalit movement, Rai Bahadur Ram Charan, Shiv Dayal Singh 
Chaurasia, Gauri Shanker Pal, and Chedi Lal Sathi. Bodhanand’s 
disciples rose to prominence in the Dalit movement, which they 
considered to encompass Untouchables and Sudra castes. 

Ideologically, Bodhanand pursued the same argument as Swami 
Achhutanand. For him, sudras and ‘Untouchables’ were the origin- 
al inhabitants of India, who had been deprived of their land and 
enslaved because they had been defenceless and peace loving. In 
his book, Mula Bharatavasi Aur Arya (‘Original Inhabitants and 
Aryans’), he elaborated on that argument. In 1928, he founded the 
Mul Nivasi, or the Hindu Backward Classes League, which 
gained a separate organizational form because of the British 
colonial policy which considered depressed and backward classes 
as separate entities, very much to the dismay of Bodhanand and 
his followers, who out of tactical reasons succumbed to these 
organizational necessities (Kshisagar 1994: 403). 

The spread of Buddhism went together with the propagation 
of self-respect and with a conversion drive, which was moulded 
in the sant tradition, counteracting the Suddhi-move of the Arya 
Samaj. Bodhanand wrote two important books, the first on 
Buddhist rituals called Baudha Dvicharya and the second book, 
about the life and teaching of the Buddha, was written together 
with Chandrika Prasad Jigyasu and published in 1932. The 
reception of Buddhism through and with the help of Bodhanand 
happened before Dr Ambedkar proclaimed that he was in search 
of a new religion suitable for Dalit(s). Equality, righteousness, 
non-violence, and compassion were the main tenets of that new 
religion, which proved to be ideally suited for sudras and 
Untouchables. 

Chandrika Prasad Jigyasu served as an author and publisher, 
and as the ideological spearhead of the movement, working in 
Bodhanand’s ideas into his own publications. This meant a 
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reworking of bhakti tenets under the Buddhist and Adi Hindu 
mould, bringing them into the broad stream of a newly develop- 
ing Dalit consciousness. The influence of BKP was great and his 
two-anna editions covered in a short, concise, and cheap form all 
major Dalit topics; his press had a tremendous impact on the 
first-generation literate Dalit(s) in urban areas of the United 
Provinces. 

As Ambedkar’s quest for a religion lasted more than twenty 
years, he took a keen interest to discuss religious matters with 
Bodhanand and they met on three occasions. In 1926, the Maharaja 
Sahu of Kolhapur called for an ‘Indian Non-Brahmin Conference’, 
where they met first. The second meeting took place in 1928 in 
Lucknow on the occasion of the meeting of the Simon Commission, 
and the third in 1948, after Bodhanand’s second marriage, in 
Lucknow as well (Keer 1954: 404). Bodhanand’s biographers 
mention that the two men discussed the dhamma and exchanged 
thoughts. There was mutual respect of each other’s learning and 
a high appreciation on Dr Ambedkar’s side for Bodhanand’s 
undiluted fight for the Dalit cause. But Bodhanand did not 
withhold criticism, when he thought it necessary. He objected to 
Dr Ambedkar’s second marriage because his wife was a Brahmin. 
He feared that this would split the movement. 


GYAN KETO AND LOKANATH 


Medharthi was a contemporary of Swami Achhutanand and he 
knew Bodhanand personally. Although in The Caste System Ex- 
posed he had not yet dared to break with Hinduism, the following 
years showed a considerable change in his thoughts. On the one 
hand, he tried to conceptualize a universal religion, and on the 
other hand, he intended to accommodate Buddhism with the sant 
dharm. This change of perspective was a reflection of Dr 
Ambedkar’s announcement at the Yeola conference in 1935 that 
he would not die a Hindu. The threat to leave Hinduism and 
convert to another religion instigated a lot of activity on behalf of 
the Hindu Mahasabha, Christianity, Sikhism, and also Bud- 
dhism to draw Ambedkar over to these respective religions. 

At what time Buddhism became dominant in Medharthi’s 
thoughts is not yet known. Nevertheless, he was considered to be 
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a Buddhist in Indian and Ceylonese Buddhist circles because his 
school was visited by two European Buddhist monks, most 
probably in 1937, and their names were engraved at the library 
building. The one was called Lokanath, an American of Italian 
descent of the name Salvatore. Lokanath’s pamphlet dedicated to 
the Depressed Classes of India, ‘Buddhism will Make You Free’, 
was published from his Harijan Publishing Society in Panadura, 
Ceylon in 1936. Dhananjay Keer describes how Lokanath met Dr 
Ambedkar: 


The Buddhists, too, tried in their own way to capture him. One 
of their Missionaries, an Italian Monk by name Rev. Lokanath, 
who was founder of the Lokanath Buddhist Mission, came to 
Ambedkar’s residence at Dadar on June 10, 1936. Clad in the 
robe of a priest and carrying a bowl and an umbrella, he 
interviewed Ambedkar and tried to persuade him to embrace 
Buddhism. After his talk with Ambedkar, the monk, in an 
interview to the Press, said that the leader of the Depressed 
Classes seemed to be impressed with the Buddhistic faith and 
promised to consider the question carefully, but had not given 
any definite reply. The Saviour—for the monk’s original Italian 
name was Salvatore—said that he had reason to believe that 
Ambedkar would come round to his view and added that his 
own ambition was to convert all Harijans to Buddhism. The 
monk then went to Ceylon on a pilgrimage (Keer 1954: 276). 


The biography of the German monk, Gyan Keto, alias Peter 
Schoenfeldt (1906-84), is well known. He grew up in Berlin, 
where he visited the Buddhist centre in Berlin-Frohnau, which 
had been established by the homeopathic doctor Paul Dahlke in 
1924 (Hecker 1996: 1). He got drawn to Buddhism through 
studying Arthur Schopenhauer and went to Ceylon to become a 
Buddhist monk at the monastery of Nyanatiloka, who was Ger- 
man as well—Anton Guert (1878-1957). Nyanatiloka was the 
second European to be ordained into a Buddhist Burmese order, 
in 1903 in Rangoon. In 1911, he set up Island Hermitage in 
Polgasduwa in Ceylon, which was to become a centre for Euro- 
pean and American Buddhists, and which still exists today 
under the chairpersonship of an American Buddhist abbot. 
Peter Schoenfeldt arrived in Ceylon in 1936, where he was 
personally received by Nyanatiloka. After a short period as a 
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layman, he got the Pali name of Nyana Khetto (Gyan Keto) on his 
initiation. In 1937, he was sent on pilgrimage to visit the Bud- 
dhist sites in north India (Hecker 1997: 291-93). During his 
journey, together with Lokanath, he visited Medharthi’s school 
on the outskirts of Kanpur. When Medharthi took over the school 
from his father, he named it Bharatiya Ved Vidhalaya. Now, as 
an expression of his turning to Buddhism, he changed the name 
of the locality from Munshipuram to Buddhpuri. On the occasion 
of the visit, Medharthi was initiated into Buddhism by these two 
monks. Lokanath offered a brass Buddha statue and Gyan Keto 
a marble one, which are still to be seen in the school. 
Amongst the Buddhist community, there was a strong aware- 
ness of the spiritually and socially liberating qualities of Bud- 
dhism for the depressed and backward classes in India. Lokanath 
and Gyan Keto were not the only bhiksus to visit Kanpur at that 
time. In 1935, Bhikshu Uttam, who was a strong supporter of the 
Arya Samaj and the Jat Pat Todak Mandal, the branch of the Arya 
Samaj to abolish untouchability, came to Kanpur and he made a 
vehement plea for the abolition of untouchability (Vartman, 16 
May 1935). Buddhists of foreign origin, such as Lokanath and 
Gyan Keto, must have been aware of the religious, political, and 
social discourse which followed Dr Ambedkar’s announcement 
to leave Hinduism. On 22 May 1936, the All Religious Conference 
was held at Lucknow. Dr Ambedkar could not attend but Jagjivan 
Ram, the Harijan leader on the side of the Congress, was there 
(Pioneer, 23 May 1936: 8). Muslim, Christian, Sikh, and Buddhist 
representatives presented the tenets of their respective religions in 
an effort to show the universal message to the Untouchables. 
Although the visit by Lokanath and Gyan Keto was a singular 
event, the involvement of other foreigners in the Dalit Buddhist 
cause is well-known. The German-born American Paul Carus, far 
example, became the first president of the Indian Buddhist 
Association in south India (Aloysius 1998: 155). His book, The 
Gospel of Buddha (1894), is still widely sold in India. Until 
recently, only the contacts of international Buddhists with the 
nascent, savarna dominated Buddhism of the Mahabodhi Society 
were known, but Lokanath’s and Gyan Keto’s visit to Buddhpuri 
throws light on an early, pre-Ambedkar Buddhist endeavour 
which was conceptualized as a religion of the oppressed. 
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BUDDHISM AND SANT DHARM 


From 1933 on, when Ishvardatt took over the school, he moulded 
it along the lines of Gurukul Kangri. His students were drawn 
from scheduled and backward castes, and it was the only school 
where they were taught Sanskrit at that time. The routine was 
strict, and there was a great emphasis on punctuality and discip- 
line. Physical education, handicraft, science, and languages were 
taught, and morning and evening prayers were conducted in the 
Arya Samaj tradition. The prayers were taken from Buddhism, 
Jainism, the Arya Samaj; Christianity, and Islam. For the morning 
prayers, Medharthi called representatives of different faiths to 
conduct the service. He broke with the anti-Muslim stand of the 
Arya Samaj he got a Muslim weaver to teach spinning to his 
students. This happened in a phase of his life when he was 
strongly attracted by the teachings of Kabir. He even wrote a 
booklet on Kabir, in which he praised the poet-saint’s anti- 
Brahmin stand. 

Caste differences were ignored and equality amongst the stu- 
dents was respected. In the daily routine, all students had to 
draw water from the same bucket and did their own cleaning, 
together. The students were only addressed by their first names; 
any names which disclosed caste were forbidden. He even mod- 
elled the school on the samgha. To his favourite students—there 
were five altogether, like the first five disciples of Buddha—he 
gave names in analogy to the upasampada ceremony on entry into 
a Buddhist monastery. - 

His belief in religious universalism was strong; he believed 
that all religions preached non-violence, brotherhood, equality, 
and compassion. He tried to reconcile Buddhism with the sant 
religion, which was prevalent amongst the Dalit(s) in Kanpur. In 
those days Kabir panthis, Shiv Narayan sampradaya, and Raidasis 
were popular and Medharthi’s special veneration for Kabir made 
him reformulate his position away from his previous appreciat- 
ion of the Vedas. 

In his booklet, ‘The Primitives and Ancestors of India and the 
Sant Religion’, published in 1939, he considered the Vedas as the 
unjust oppressive religion of Aryan invaders. Fully adopting the 
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Adi Hindu ideology of those days, he stated that the 150 million 
Sudras, Untouchables, and primitive people of India, who were 
called Harijan, depressed, backward, or pre-Hindu, were the 
ancient rulers of the country. They had been trapped into slavery 
by the invading Aryans, and the tricolour of the Congress Party 
still represented the savarna, the twice born, omitting the purvajana, 
the ‘men born before’ or ‘men of prehistoric age’. Swami 
Achhutanand’s Adi Hindus and Bodhanand’s Mulanivasis were 
purvajanas for him. 

Equating the purvajanas with asuras, he continued his argu- 
ment in daring etymological moves. He claimed that the asuras 
had actually been named as such by the Aryans because they did 
not use to drink sura (wine), whereas the Aryans ate meat and 
drank wine. In his creative etymology, raksas, as the Untouch- 
ables were called, were the ones who saved others—raksa karna. 
The purvajanas lived an egalitarian life—there was no varna order 
amongst them and all were equal. 

Then he juxtaposed the sant religion with the brahmani reli- 
gion. In his opinion, the sant religion was the original religion of 
the purvajana, actually, the sanatana dharma in the understanding 
of the ancient. Sant dharm was consistent, universal, relied on the 
laws of nature, and was orally transmitted. It spread the message 
of equality, morality, and communism, was non-violent, and 
preached compassion even for the enemy: 


Lord Gautam Buddha has recognised all sants as buddha. The 
meaning of buddha is learned, i.e. all sants were learned scholars, 
this is why they were buddha. Lord Buddha has also not written 
a book. Whatever he said is orally transmitted and was written 
down by his disciples hundred years after his death. Lord 
Buddha was actually a follower of the sant dharm. His Dhammapad 
is not a revelation. His religion is tested on the grounds of 
intelligence and by the laws of nature. This is why he is the chief 
of all sants. Therefore, the followers of the sant dharm should pay 
special attention to the messages and preaching of Lord Buddha 
(Medharthi 1939: 11). 


The scholarship of Lord Buddha and the sants was tested and in 
accordance with the laws of nature, a position Dr Ambedkar 
elaborated on in his conception of Buddhism as a religion for a 
modern, scientific society. Medharthi’s formulations pointed in 
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the same direction although his main emphasis was on the 
compatibility of Buddhism and the sant dharm. 


Dr AMBEDKAR’S VISITS TO KANPUR 


Dr Ambedkar’s visit to Buddhpuri was an extraordinary event. It 
was in the early 1940s and Ambedkar was secretary for state in 
the Viceroy’s Council. There are clear recollections of that event.‘ 
Ambedkar even donated the school a Buddha statue, cast in 
cement, to be placed above the entrance. This visit had a private 
character and only very close followers of Dr Ambedkar were 
invited to accompany him. Among them was Gauri Shanker 
Ahervar, deputy depressed classes educational officer, a close 
follower of Swami Achhutanand and a great admirer of Dr 
Ambedkar. 

In the mid-1940s, Medharthi was in close contact with Dr 
Ambedkar, visiting him at his Delhi residence over the weekend 
to give him Pali classes. Dr Ambedkar wrote a letter (dated 5 
September 1945) on Medharthi’s behalf to the governor of Uttar 
Pradesh, asking him to appoint Medharthi as a representative of 
the backward and scheduled castes on an eleven-member com- 
mittee to reorganize Sanskrit studies in Uttar Pradesh, however, 
the appointment did not take place. Although there was close 
contact between the two, Medharthi did not become an 
Ambedkarite and the credit for pursuing the policies of the 
Scheduled Caste Federation went to Ram Lal Sonkar, Tilok Chand 
Kuril, Pyare Lal Kuril, Gauri Shanker Ahervar, and Phooli Das 
Kuril. This visit to Buddhpuri is hardly known amongst the Dalit 
community because there was a much more prominent event, 
which overshadowed this visit. This was the second meeting of 
the Scheduled Caste Federation which took place in Kanpur on 
29 January 1944. 

In his speech at Kanpur (Das 1969: 77), Dr Ambedkar raised 
the point that the emancipation of the Untouchables was more 
important to him than the freedom of the country. He clearly saw 
the scheduled castes as a third group, on an even plane with 
Muslims and Hindus. Hinduism as the all-pervasive, crippling, 
and enslaving religion, which kept the scheduled castes in 
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subjugation, had to be discarded and rejected. Again and again, 
he made a plea to fight casteism amongst the scheduled castes 
and he passionately put forward the argument that the scheduled 
caste movement needed unity, self-reliance, and organizational 
strength, and that women had to take an active part in it to make 
it a success. 


BABASAHEB’S CONVERSION 


Although Medharthi was an admirer of Dr Ambedkar, he was too 
independent to stick to one line. Fascinated by the martial rheto- 
ric of Subhas Chandra Bose, and a freedom fighter himself, 
Medharthi joined the Forward Block of Sarat Bose and he was in 
close contact with a small circle of journalists and former mem- 
bers of the Indian National Army for a couple of years.° In 1947, 
he added Rashrapal Higher Secondary School to his Buddhpuri 
experiment. For that he had to take an M.A. from Dayanand 
Anglo-Vedic College in Kanpur, as his Vidyalankar title was not 
recognized. He had to ask for special permission to wear a 
saffron robe, as the dress code was British.° 

After independence he increasingly took an individualistic 
stand. Close contacts existed with Dr Munjee, the head of the 
Bahai congregation and a Sanskrit professor at DAV College. 
Amongst Dalit(s), he had good contacts with a number of Con- 
gress politicians who were with the Arya Samaj. Among them 
was Lalta Prasad Sonkar, a Khatik vegetable dealer, who became 
a member of the Legislative Council in 1952, and Dayal Das 
Dhusiya, who became a member of the Rajya Sabha. 

On Sundays, he used to go out with his disciples to perform 
havans—fire sacrifices. He found pleasure in using his knowl- 
edge of Sanskrit again. Posing as a Brahmin for Dalit(s) was the 
beginning; he had also conducted Jagjivan Ram’s second mar- 
riage to a woman from Kanpur in the Arya Samaj hall of the 
Dhusiya at Coolie Bazar in 1935.” As Medharthi’s approach to 
religion was one of religious universalism and he had a great 
liking for sant dharm, he was part of a Dalit public which took 
great interest in philosophical and religious questions. As such, 
he wrote a foreword to Ram Chandra Kuril’s book on Sant 
Ravidas, which was published in 1947 (Kuril 1950). 
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Bodhanand in this respect was much more consistent. His 
downright rejection of the caste system and critique of Brahminism 
made him reluctant to choose an Indian as his successor, because 
he feared a relapse into hierarchical thinking. His choice of a 
Ceylonese boy from a Buddhist family proved to be right. Bhante 
Pragyanand came to Lucknow as a young boy and became 
Bodhanand’s successor after his death in 1952. Pragyanand was 
present at Dr Ambedkar’s conversion on 14 October 1956 in 
Nagpur. Medharthi went with his main disciple, Bhoj Dev Mudit, 
to attend the conversion. Besides them, there was little response 
from U.P., which was not a question of conviction or of commu- 
nity, because the Chamars considered themselves very much on 
par with the Mahar, but a question of policy, although the 
Burmese monk Mahasthvir Chandramani from Kushinagar pre- 
sided over the ceremony. 

Medharthi wept bitterly when he heard the news of Dr 
Ambedkar’s demise; this was shocking news for all Dalit(s) in 
Kanpur. On hearing of it, they spontaneously took to the streets 
and organized solemn demonstrations. In 1957, Pragyanand held 
a mass conversion drive in Lucknow for 15,000 lay persons, a 
mammoth gathering and the biggest in those days in northern 
India. With the establishment of the Republican Party of India 
(RPI) in 1956, the bifurcation of the scheduled caste movement 
and the backward caste movement ended. Many prominent back- 
ward caste leaders, such as Chedi Lal Sathi, joined the RPI, Sathi 
himself to become its first president. 

Bodhanand’s disciples had taken diksd long before Dr Ambedkar 
had. They knew of Medharthi but had distanced themselves from 
him when Medharthi retired from his school in 1960 to live in 
Hardwar in an ashram. His oldest disciple, Mudit, accompanied 
him. Medharthi again turned to the Arya Samaj and Vedic 
knowledge. In the last years of his life, he conducted Vedic yagyas 
all over the country. He died in Jhansi on a train, on his way to 
Hyderabad. Unattended by his family, he was cremated accord- 
ing to Arya Samaj rites. 


AMBEDKAR BUDDHISM IN KANPUR 


The Buddhpuri school founded by Acharya Ishvardatt Medharthi 
is only remembered by a few old Dalit activists in Kanpur. After 
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Medharthi’s death, a trust was formed in his name and one of his 
close disciples became its president. As the plot of land which 
belonged to the school was quite substantial, and plot prices rose 
because the area around Buddhpuri got developed in the 1970s, 
the school started to be contested, and raids, court cases, and 
political bickering was the unfortunate outcome of these develop- 
ments. Medharthi’s disciples tried to uphold the tradition but 
unfortunately, Bhoj Dev Mudit, an educationalist himself, had 
not become principal of the Buddhpuri school. But he followed 
his master’s lead, and converted to Buddhism in 1968 and set up 
a school on his own. 

Buddhism in Kanpur had another strong adherent in 
Rajendranath Aherwar, the eldest son of Gauri Shanker Ahervar, 
who grew up in the Dalit tradition, combining Swami 
Achhutanand’s heritage—the sant tradition of Raidas and Kabir— 
with Dr Ambedkar’s tenets. Rajendranath joined the Republican 
Party and in 1961, he converted to Buddhism along with his 
whole family. In 1967, he founded the Bharatiya Buddh 
Mahasabha—Kanpur Branch. Rajendranath was in tune with 
Babasaheb’s teachings of Buddhism, which had laid great em- 
phasis on the lay element in Buddhism. He held regular meetings 
in different mohallas, usually on Sundays, where he preached 
Buddhism and Dr Ambedkar’s message. These were small gather- 
ings, of a hundred people at the utmost.® He also officiated at 
Buddhist weddings and life cycle ceremonies, and organized the 
four important Buddhist festivals—Dr Ambedkar’s Jayanti, Buddh 
Jayanti, Diksha Divas, and Dr Ambedkar Paranirvan Divas. 

But the movement only gained momentum after the arrival of 
Dipankar, a Chamar bhiksu, who had been ordained in Agra, 
which had the oldest Buddhist vihara, established in March 1956 
in Chhaki Pat, in which an urn with Dr Ambedkar’s ashes is kept 
(Lynch 1969: 145). Dipankar had been orphaned at the age of six, 
and with poor relations, who were unwilling to support him, he 
became a ‘street child’, according to his narrative, roaming here 
and there until he became a sadhu. Down with malaria and 
hunger at the age of twenty-three, he attended a Buddhist wed- 
ding—just out of curiosity. The bhiksus obviously saw the desti- 
tute condition he was in, ‘got hold of me, shaved my head and 
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put me up into their ashram’, where he stayed for seven years 
until he got ordained at the age of thirty and was sent to Kanpur 
on a mission in 1980. He was alone at the beginning, settling in 
the wilderness at Juhi, an outlying labour colony.” 

The first years were tough and threatening. Dipankar went out 
to preach Buddhism, but few were willing to hear the message. 
His first public appearance was scheduled at a mass conversion 
drive in 1981 on Parade Ground, organized by the Dalit Panthers 
in imitation of the Meenakshipuram conversions. This event had 
sparked off the activities of the VHP (Vishwa Hindu Parishad— 
a Hindu fundamentalist organization) in U.P., where it specific- 
ally campaigned against conversions. Projected to take place on 
12 August 1981 in a move to define svaraja—independence for the 
Untouchables as independence from Hinduism—it was meant to 
give the options of Islam, Buddhism, Christianity, and Sikhism to 
Kanpur’s Dalit(s). 

A young lawyer, Rahulan Ambawadekar, was the force behind 
the momentous event. A fervent admirer of Dr Ambedkar, he had 
joined the RPI and converted to Buddhism at the age of sixteen. 
But as the RPI in U.P. was literally finished in 1971, weakened 
through splits and absorbed by the Congress, there was a polit- 
ical vacuum in scheduled caste politics, which he meant to 
fill (Mendelsohn and Vicziany 1998: 225). Travelling widely in 
Maharashtra, he got in touch with the Maharashtrian Dalit 
Panthers and in April 1981, Rahulan founded the Dalit Pan- 
thers—U.P. Branch, and proclaimed as first spectacular move, the 
mass conversion for 15,000 Dalit(s) on Parade Ground. The move 
was banned and Rahulan had to go underground, but it got wide 
press coverage and had a mobilizing effect on the younger 
generation. Only after the banned mass conversion drive of the 
Dalit Panthers was the term ‘Dalit’ used in self-reference amongst 
politicized Untouchables. 

The 1980s were a time when the Dalit movement in Kanpur 
gained a self-assertive dimension, also quite often at the edge of 
legality. It was the time wher. Kanshi Ram set up the Bahujan 
Samaj Party, which stood for the first time for state elections in 
1984 from Kanpur. One important event was the land-clearing 
move for the establishment of the Buddh vihara in Juhi; communal 
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land was appropriated for the purpose. This had a mobilizing 
effect insofar as the action was illegal, and it attracted a great 
number of Dalit(s). The land was later officially allotted to them 
by the Nagar Nigam. The laying of the foundation stone in 1988 
was the final move in a long process since Dipankar’s arrival. It 
signified the establishment of Ambedkar Buddhism in Kanpur. 

Dipankar presides over marriages and life-cycle rites and he 
preaches dhamma, although his priestly role has become more 
prominent. This has developed contrary to Dr Ambedkar’s inten- 
tions; he had envisaged a theological role for bhiksus and ceremo- 
nial functions for laypersons. Kanpur’s local patrons are 
government officers and businessmen, who accumulate merit and 
public recognition by giving freely to the bhiksus and the vihara. 
They also invest in decoration on specific Dalit festivals, and they 
organize communal weddings. On these occasions, gifts bearing 
the name of the donor, are distributed. Recently, Thai Buddhists 
have donated a huge Buddha statue for the vihara and inter- 
national Buddhism continues to play a significant role in local 
movements. 


CONCLUSION 


Acharya Ishvardatt Medharthi’s cast of Buddhism was very 
specific. Arthur Niehoff, an American political scientist who did 
his fieldwork amongst Kanpur’s factory workers in 1953-54 
rightly observed: 
There is one Buddhist temple in Kanpur, built about forty years 
ago. But it was a product of the intellectual element of the 
population, having been founded by a wealthy convert to 
Buddhism. Many of these laborers knew the temple but they did 
not go there to worship (1959: 70). 


The Buddhpuri school did not become a centre of Buddhism in 
Kanpur because Medharthi confined himself to the school, his 
students, and a small circle of educated Dalit(s) and intellectuals. 
Strong willed and of an independent nature, he did not blend 
well with his family, associates, and the renascent Buddhist 
movement in Lucknow. This was a question of temperament, and 
not of conviction. 
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In his writings he tried to amalgamate the prevalent themes of 
his times, which was the rejection of varnasramadharma and of the 
caste system. In his move to bridge sant religion and Buddhism, 
he amalgamated Buddhism with sant dharm and countered the 
two, as the purvajana oral tradition of the original inhabitants of 
India, to Aryan Vedic scriptures. He was not alone in this 
endeavour; Chandrika Prasad Jigyasu did the same. 

Dalit reception of Buddhism took various forms even before Dr 
Ambedkar. We gradually come to learn about the different link- 
ages between Dalit groups and international Buddhism. Madam 
Blavatsky and Colonel Olcott of the Theosophical Society were 
instrumental in calling Anagarika Dharmapala to India. Paul 
Carus became the first president of the Indian Buddhist Associ- 
ation, which was founded by Tamil Dalit Buddhists. Rahul 
Sankritayayana and Anand Badant Kausalyayan, who are con- 
sidered to be the fathers of north Indian Dalit Buddhism," stayed 
with Bertha Dahlke, the sister of the first German Buddhist, Paul 
Dahlke, in Berlin in 1932 (Hecker 1997: 57). 

In 1935, after Dr Ambedkar’s announcement to leave Hindu- 
ism, he was approached by various leaders of different denomin- 
ations and faiths. Meetings were held to discuss the question of 
Dalit religion and the pros and cons of conversion. The visit of 
the Italian Buddhist monk, Lokanath, and of the German Bud- 
dhist monk, Gyan Keto, to the Arya Ved Vidyalaya in Buddhpuri 
must be seen in this context. They knew of Medharthi’s school 
and Lokanath, with his Buddhist mission, especially addressed 
Dalit(s) in an effort to convert them to Buddhism. 

Although Dr Ambedkar was loosely in contact with Medharthi 
for a few years, Medharthi never became part of the Scheduled 
Caste Federation or the Republican Party in Kanpur. This cannot 
be attributed to his caste background because after independence, 
the bifurcation between scheduled caste and backward class 
movements was given up, and many backward-class people took 
up responsible positions in the RPI, such as Chedi Lal Sathi, who 
became president of the RPI in U.P. and, later, chairperson of the 
U.P. Backward Class Commission. Till the 1980s, Buddhism was 
for the educated Dalit(s) in Kanpur an individual quest. It became 
amass movement when it was linked with assertive Dalit politics, 
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first by the Dalit Panthers in the 1980s and through the BSP and 
Mayawati’s short but poignant rule in U.P. in the 1990s. But 
Acharya Ishvardatt Medharthi is not forgotten; Bhoj Dev Mudit, 
his main disciple, organized a centenary celebration on 25 June 
2000 iri Kanpur to keep alive Medharthi’s legacy. 


ENDNOTES 


1. The term Ambedkar Buddhism is a deliberate choice because the 
Dalit(s) employ it to designate the Buddhist movement, which started 
with Dr Ambedkar’s conversion to Buddhism. 

2. I am grateful to Bhoj Dev Mudit, who was Acharya Ishvardatt 
Medharthi’s main disciple, for all the information he gave me on the life 
of his guru. Dev Mudit, who has written a short biographical sketch on 
his master, was also kind enough to share his memories with me during 
several interviews in 1999 and 2000. 

3. ‘Achhutanand’ means ‘the blissful untouched’, i.e., non-polluted; 
see Khare 1984: 84. 

4. Interview with Rajendranath Ahervar, Bhoj Dev Mudit, and Dharam 
Sen on 8 October 1999. According to another source, the visit took place 
on 14 May 1943 (Rivariya 2002: 49). 

5. Communication from Manwati Arya, INA freedom fighter, on 23 
December 2000. 

6. Interview with Babu Lal Nishad, who even recollects that Sant Lal of 
the Jat Pat Todak Mandal visited the Buddhpuri school (interview, 20 
October 1999). 

7. Interview with Shambunath Dhusiya on 2 February 2001. 

8. Interview with Rajendranath Aherwar on 22 February 2000. 

9. Interview with Dipankar on 21 September 1999. 

10. Interview with Dr Angane Lal on 16 February 2000. 
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Contesting Caste, Hierarchy, 
and Hinduism: Buddhist 
Discursive Practices in 
Maharashtra 





Johannes Beltz 


You must take the stand that Buddha took [....] You must have 
courage to tell the Hindus, that what is wrong with them is their 
religion—the religion which has produced in them this notion of 
the sacredness of Caste. Will you show that courage? 


Twenty years after these appealing and programmatic words, 
quoted from his famous Annihilation of Caste (1979: 69), Dr 
Ambedkar took the Buddha’s stand and converted to Buddhism. 
Millions of his ‘Untouchable’ partisans followed his decision in 
order to protest against the discrimination against them. As a 
result, large Buddhist communities came into being in Uttar 
Pradesh and Maharashtra, and the proposition of Buddhists in 
India increased from 0.05 per cent to 0.77 per cent between 1951 
and 1991. Sociologists and historians have been studying these 
collective conversions, and a few attempts have been made to 
look more systematically into this new form of Buddhism, but a 
comprehensive study of the new ‘religion’ is missing. Without 
entering the controversies of how to apply the concept of religion 
to Buddhism, I limit my investigations to self-representations of 
the Buddhist community. I attempt to discuss Buddhist discur- 
sive practice through three complementary key notions which 
express different but overlapping communitarian and religious 
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identities, that is, Mahar, Buddhist, and Dalit.? Through a sys- 
tematic analysis of the meaning and use of these notions, the 
Buddhist movement will be analysed within the framework of 
social emancipation and diversification, and anti-caste and con- 
version movements. 


STUDYING BUDDHIST DISCOURSE 


A few introductory remarks must be first made: The data for this 
paper were collected between 1994 and 1999 in Maharashtra. I 
interacted mainly with urban Buddhists, because cities seemed to 
be centres of the movement. Organizations such as the Buddhist 
Society of India and Trailokya Bauddha Mahasangha are based 
in places like Mumbai, Aurangabad, Pune, or Nagpur; and most 
Buddhist literature is published there. 

For this research, the sampling was very random. I met leading 
Buddhist authorities, monks, government officers, Dalit writers, 
university professors, college teachers, businessmen, rickshaw 
drivers, landless labourers, and unemployed youth. | interviewed 
as many individuals as possible, trying to meet persons from 
different localities and social strata. I discovered a variety of 
opinions and came to understand that the Buddhist population 
of Maharashtra was far from a homogeneous group, though it 
was recruited largely from a single caste, the Mahars. Many 
stereotypes have to be reconsidered and abolished, as different 
degrees of awareness and knowledge of what Buddhism is or 
should be coexist. It appears very clear that in the Buddhist 
community, as in any social group, different levels of education, 
literacy, and other factors lead to differentiation of social strata. 
A common identity is only shared to a certain degree; however, 
despite the different voices, I discovered a unity of discourse. 

Presenting my data collection entails writing about the insti- 
tutions that canonize, legitimize, and sometimes supervise the 
production and spread of the discourse. The first Buddhist asso- 
ciation to be mentioned is the Bhikkhu Samgha, because it is 
characteristic of the Buddhist religion and, in fact, forms its 
backbone. In Maharashtra, the situation is quite different. 
Maharashtrian Buddhists are largely a lay community and the 
Bhikkhu Samgha’s importance is rather limited. The number of 
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monasteries is insignificant, and many Buddhists have never 
seen a bhikkhu. Nevertheless, the samgha is growing. And if we 
look at the national level, the impact of Maharashtrian monks 
cannot be underestimated.’ 

One must add here that the bhikkhus present themselves as 
followers of the Theravada tradition, even if this affiliation is often 
hardly visible in reality. There is another point to raise—the 
critical evaluation of the bhikkhu by Dr Ambedkar. He was irri- 
tated when he travelled to Sri Lanka and discovered ‘the rich and 
selfish monks’; his idea of a bhikkhu was very different. He 
imagined a social worker who works for the benefit of society, not 
a holy man. It should be noted that certain Buddhists rejected his 
criticism as unjustified polemics and that the publication of his 
book, The Buddha and His Dhamma, provoked a wave of protest and 
irritation amongst traditionally and conservatively orientated 
Buddhists, but others appreciated Ambedkar’s criticism. Some 
leading monks in India, such as Bhikkhu Anand Kausalyayan, 
actively supported his cause.* 

The Bhikkhu Samgha is not the only Buddhist organization in 
Maharashtra. There is also the Buddhist Society of India, founded 
by Ambedkar in 1955. This decentralized and almost defunct 
association was installed to unite the majority of the Buddhist 
community. Since its main activities consist of organizing mar- 
riage ceremonies and festivities such as Ambedkar’s birthday 
and day of conversion, one could argue that the Buddhist Society 
of India functions as a caste organization of ‘ex-Mahars’ turned 
Buddhists. 

The Trailokya Bauddha Mahasamgha (TBM) is also in 
Maharashtra. Founded by the British monk, Sangharakshita, this 
organization has worked in India for the last thirty years. The 
TBM is interesting to note because it differs from other Buddhist 
institutions. It combines an explicit non-Christian spiritual back- 
ground with a strong emphasis on meditation and self-purifica- 
tion as Buddhist practices, in addition to social work. The 
combination causes irritation and controversy among certain 
Ambedkarite Buddhists (see Sponberg 1996, Beltz 1997). 

Many other associations are run by Buddhists or claim the 
Buddhist title. Apart from the uncountable local and regional 
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Buddhist samajas, samitis, and sabhas, which often consist only of 
a few persons, we have to mention the Dalit Sahitya Akademi as 
one of the most famous agencies in propagating Ambedkarite 
Buddhism in India. In this context, the Republican Party of India 
(RPI) must also be mentioned, although it cannot be evaluated as 
an authentic Buddhist association because of its secular outlook. 
Nonetheless, Ambedkar is the RPI's political hero, and most of its 
members in Maharashtra are Buddhists. The blue flag with the 
Buddhist cakra in its centre clearly symbolizes this particular 
affinity. 


MAJOR THEMES AND TOPICS 


Before going into details about themes of the Buddhist discourse, 
one must keep in mind that Ambedkar originated it. The major 
part of this discourse can be traced back to him and he remains 
the central reference within Buddhist discourse, though it has, of 
course, changed its shape over the years. 


Bharatratna Dr Babasaheb B.R. Ambedkar: The 
Authoritative Reference 


If there is anything common in the narrative of a Buddhist 
landless labourer and a Buddhist businessman, it is their refer- 
ence to Ambedkar. Even in comparison to the Buddha, Ambedkar 
is the greater guide. A Buddhist explained to me why Ambedkar 
is more important than the Buddha himself: ‘It is only because of 
him that we became Buddhists. Through him we came to know about 
Buddhism.’ In other words, being a Buddhist in Maharashtra 
means above all to be a follower of Ambedkar. Without any 
hesitation, people will call him ‘Saviour of the Untouchables’ or 
just ‘Babasaheb’ (honourable father). In the eyes of the Buddhist 
folk, he is often seen as the ideal leader or a Bodhisattva. He 
uplifted the downtrodden and liberated them from slavery. He 
introduced the notions of liberty, equality, and fraternity to the 
Indian Constitution and pressed the Indian government to accept 
reservations for the scheduled castes in the public sector. 
Ambedkar’s authority is unquestionable and stories about him 
circulate in cities and villages. Songs are sung in his honour, 
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poems depict his glorious life. Furthermore, he is the subject of a 
number of limited-circulation publications, accessible only in 
specific regions or areas, published by Dalit and Buddhist intel- 
lectuals in English as well as in local languages.° Of course, these 
texts say more about what their authors think about Ambedkar 
than about him as an authentic historical figure. They can be 
considered as hagiographies, and they should be valued as such; 
they are affirmations of a cultural difference. 

Through his conversion Ambedkar can be seen as the founder 
of anew religion—or, at least, the leader of a religious movement. 
Paradoxically, he has become an icon, an ultimate authority, 
although he was firmly against any kind of hero-worship regard- 
ing his person. Another even more striking conflict is that al- 
though he saw his movement as open for all, his origin identified 
him largely as the leader of the Mahars. This makes apparent a 
contradiction between universal and communitarian values and 
identities. 


Conversion: Leaving the Past and Opting for a 
Better Future 


The second major theme of the Buddhist discourse is conversion 
itself. Conversion means here the collective acceptance of the new 
bauddha dhamma in 1956. The term used to describe this religious 
change is diksa, meaning ‘initiation’ in Sanskrit as well as in 
other modern Indian languages. The new affiliation is also con- 
ceptualized as dharmantara, a change of dharma. In other words, 
conversion entails a rupture with the so-called Hindu dharma, 
and Buddhism is imagined as its antagonistic entity. 

I was repeatedly told in interviews that Brahminical Hinduism 
sanctified the caste system and was therefore responsible for the 
discrimination against and the oppression of the ‘Untouchables’, 
that is Dalit(s). Being Buddhists, Untouchables adhere to different 
values, such as liberty, equality, and fraternity. Though this 
discursive representation illustrates a radical change, the situ- 
ation is in reality more ambiguous. One could indeed ask how the 
Mahars conceptualized their ‘Hinduness’ before their conver- 
sion. Considered polluted and impure, they were excluded from 
certain rituals. One could argue that they never were ‘real’ 
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Hindus. How then did they conceptualize their marginalized 
status? 

Despite this ambiguity, there is little doubt about the actual 
discourse. Buddhists claim to have gained self-esteem, dignity, 
pride, and a sense of equality by their conversion. ‘We became 
human beings’, I was told many times. In fact, one must recognize 
the notional dichotomy of the two religions. Buddhism and 
Hinduism are viewed as two different ways of life as well as 
distinct social systems.® 


Achieving Social Equality 

As mentioned, Indian Buddhists detest Hinduism especially 
because of the caste system (jativada). The Hindu varnasramadharma 
is identified as the conceptual basis of slavery and exploitation, 
and inequality, as the crucial concept of Hinduism, is denounced. 
In contrast, manuski (humanity) as well as samata (equality) and 
niti (justice) are Buddhist social ideals. In my interviews, Bud- 
dhists claimed that they did not have a caste, ‘because in Bud- 
dhism there are no castes’. 

Again, we have to keep in mind that discursive practices often 
differ from other social practices, such as marriages. For example, 
ask any Buddhist what he or she thinks about inter-caste.mar- 
riages and they will say that it will help to destroy the caste 
system. But if you ask them if they have had such marriages in 
their families, they may say they have not. Most marriages among 
Buddhists are arranged according to the ‘old’ caste rules. One 
still reads in marriage announcements in newspapers: ‘alliance 
invited... preference for Buddhist (Mahar) girl’.” It would be 
unjust to accuse Buddhists of being particularly casteist; after all, 
in India, inter-caste marriages are generally rare, although this 
practice is spreading among metropolitans. 

The egalitarian Buddhist identity is contrasted to the Hindu 
communitarian sense of religion. When I asked Buddhists about 
their caste affiliation, I sometimes received the answer, ‘I am 
Buddhist’. At the same time it became clear that this reply implied 
no hierarchical claims, but differential ones. It was always 
affirmed that being a Buddhist means to accept all other castes 
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as equally ranked. Although Buddhists try to play down the 
existence of caste in their religious community, the fact remains 
that they see themselves as a distinct community. Buddhists may 
prefer the term samaja instead of jati, but the contradiction remains. 
Social and religious identities are intermixing and their clear 
differentiation is difficult. I will return to this problem at the end 
of this essay. 


Rationalism and Atheism 


The third characteristic of Buddhist discourse is its emphasis on 
rationalism and atheism. Let us recall that Ambedkar himself 
saw Buddhism as a social philosophy based on morality and 
science. He distinguished between Buddhist dhamma and Hindu 
dharma (Ambedkar 1992: 322-23). According to him, Buddhism 
was nothing else but ethics that regulate interactions between 
human beings (Ambedkar 1980: 4-5); it was above blind faith 
and superstition. Ambedkar liked to emphasize the fact that the 
Buddha had not wanted people to become his blind disciples.® 
The Buddha asked people to follow him on the path, but forbade 
them to believe him; he implored them to always use their own 
critical mind. According to Ambedkar, Buddhism excludes any 
belief in God or a supernatural creator and, therefore, only 
Buddhism could establish universal ethical norms. 

The same argument has been reactualized by today’s Bud- 
dhists. Buddhists do not have a blind faith in a god but believe 
in their own deeds, in rationalism and science. But this claim is 
contradicted by quite a ‘fundamentalist’ tendency among them. 
Take, for example, the book The Buddha and his Dhamma, which 
is considered to be Ambedkar’s magnum opus. What is certain is 
that its authority cannot be questioned; Ambedkar’s word has to 
be accepted as the ultimate truth. Any critique of the book would 
be considered an attack en his person.’ This attitude lacks the 
critical rationalism of Buddhism that Ambedkar was so intent on 
underlining. His writings have become canonical and it is not 
possible to go beyond them. A similar contradiction is that 
Ambedkar has himself become an icon and an object of ritual 
worship. 
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RECONSTRUCTING THE PAST 


After having briefly presented the major themes of Buddhist 
discourse, another particular aspect should be discussed—the 
making of Buddhist history. Studying Buddhist contemporary 
literature, one is surprised by its strong historic dimension. It is 
not only the ‘before’ and ‘after’ of the conversion in 1956, which 
is narrated again and again, Buddhist discourse goes back to 
ancient history. India’s ancient past is appropriated and reinter- 
preted. The painful memory of exploitation and humiliation is 
transformed into a long history to be proud of. 

One of the most interesting elements here is the origin of 
untouchability, a topic already raised by Ambedkar in his books 
Who were the Shudras (1947) and The Untouchables (1948). Let us 
recall that Ambedkar took a new stand on Indian history in 
claiming that all formerly Untouchables were ‘broken men’ and 
that the villainous Brahmins discriminated against them because 
they were Buddhists. He affirmed that untouchability was born 
‘out of the struggle for supremacy between Buddhism and Brah- 
manism’ (Ambedkar 1990: 379). I agree here with Srinivasan who 
concluded that ‘these are not scholarly preoccupations for their 
own sake but are engaged in an instrumental sense’ (Srinivasan 
1996: 89). Ambedkar reconstructed history in order to give a new, 
more prestigious past to the ‘Untouchables’. 

Alongside the debate on rivalry between Buddhism and 
Brahminism is the reappropriation of the Aryan race theory. It is 
said that the Aryan people invaded India, marginalizing and 
oppressing the aborigines. Interestingly, today’s ‘Untouchables’ 
are identified as adivasis or mulanivasis, that is, as non-Aryans.'° 
These speculations signify a racist turn in the Buddhist dis- 
course; the problem of caste and untouchability is now discussed 
in terms of race. Dalit intellectuals claim that the Brahmins are 
foreign invaders who oppressed the original inhabitants of India, 
introduced the caste system, and eliminated the indigenous Bud- 
dhist culture. The pseudo-scientific literature on this question is 
abundant and will not be discussed here.!! One must keep in 
mind that the conflict between races—between immigrants, out- 
siders, and aborigines—was never Ambedkar’s concern. Denying 
racial roots for the phenomenon of untouchability, his analysis of 
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caste is based on cultural and religious differences, not on ethnic 
exclusivism (Ambedkar 1990: 242). 

India’s Buddhist past is commemorated as its golden epoch. 
Its glory and splendour have become part and parcel of the 
Buddhist imaginary history (see, for instance, Ahir 1972). I was 
told in my interviews about the epoch when Buddhist Mahars 
used to be kings and the rulers of Maharashtra.!? I have to add 
here that the appropriation of history is a very dynamic process 
and not limited to Maharashtra. ASoka’s empire is generally 
highly esteemed, and the spread of Buddhism into Asia is seen 
as proof of its superior and universal character. Scholarly debates 
on history, language, and race are quoted, transformed, and 
integrated in order to give ‘scientific proof’ to the arguments. 
Buddhists have created a sacred topography which includes 
such classic Buddhist sites as Lumbini, Bodh Gaya, and Sarnath 
as well as places linked to the life of Dr Ambedkar—Diksabhiimi, 
the place of his conversion in Nagpur, and Caityabhiimi, the place 
of his cremation in Mumbai, possess an explicit ritual dimension. 

It is interesting to observe the reappropriation of archaeologic- 
al sites—the caves of Aurangabad, Bhaja, Karla, Ajanta, and 
Ellora are considered to be genuine Buddhist places, and 
Maharashtra’s Buddhists claim to be their legitimate owners. 
This is not a mere intellectual exercise for them; petitions are 
submitted to the Archaeological Survey of India in order to 
liberate these holy caves from tourist invasions, collective trips 
and pilgrimages are organised to these sites, and the TBM use the 
Buddhist caves at Bhaja for conducting meditation camps. 

Bodh Gaya, the place where the Buddha is said to have 
achieved Enlightenment, is probably the most outstanding ex- 
ample of this process of contest and reappropriation. The contro- 
versy itself goes back to the end of the nineteenth century and the 
activities of the great Dharmapala, who fought for the ‘liberation’ 
of Bodh Gaya. Buddhists and Hindus have argued for more than 
a hundred years about the temple property that had passed into 
the hands of a Hindu. The story is too well known to expound 
upon here (see Ahir 1994). What is interesting, however, is that 
this debate has been integrated into the Dalit-Buddhist discourse. 
Buddhists claim their part in the sacred landscape of India. 
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Reconstructing history concerns not only ancient Buddhist 
sites but even ‘obviously’ Hindu places of worship are claimed 
to be of Buddhist origin. It is believed that the sanctuary of the 
Varkaris at Pandharpur in Maharashtra was originally a Bud- 
dhist temple and that Vithoba is, in fact, an incarnation of the 
Buddha. Regarding the Jagannath idol at Puri (Orissa), it is said 
that Hindus have actually venerated a Buddhist statue. This 
process of appropriation is not yet complete, as more monuments 
are sure to be incorporated into the Buddhist mental map. 

Finally, we must note that recreating history does not only 
concern the precolonial past. Buddhists also take a different 
stand when it comes to the colonial period. The British period is 
far more positively represented by the Buddhists than by nation- 
alist Hindus. They argue that the British administration pro- 
moted social justice and helped the Untouchables. This sympathy 
for the British reveals historical facts. The Mahars, as allies of the 
British at the battle of Korgaon in 1818, defeated the Peshwas, the 
Brahmin rulers of Maharashtra. Today, this alliance is still re- 
membered by thousands of ‘ex-Mahars’, who come to Korgaon in 
order to commemorate ‘their’ victory. 


CONCEPTUALIZING A NEW AND DISTINCT RITUAL 
TRADITION 


Reconstructing the past is only one aspect of the Buddhist move 
to claim a distinct socio-religious identity. Another expression of 
this move, and one even more important, is the change in ritual 
tradition. To avoid any misunderstanding, it should be recalled 
that I focus here on the conceptualization of rituals and less on 
their performance. My investigation concerns three fields of ritual 
activities—rites of passage, religious worship, and festivals and 
public manifestations. 

Buddhists, like other people, structure their life in periods, 
which are connected by samskaras (rites de passage). For example, 
they celebrate the birth of a child, its name giving, and its first 
haircut with specific rituals. What is interesting to note is that the 
performed rituals differ from those of their ancient ‘Hindu’ pre- 
decessors. The event as such remains the same, but the ritual 
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action differs. Different texts are recited, the symbolic setting of 
statues, pictures, or flags is explicitly Buddhist. The same obser- 
vation can be made at marriages or death ceremonies, as well as 
at any other public function. They all reveal a clear break from the 
old culturally coded pattern. Converting to Buddhism means 
abandoning the ‘old’ Hindu gods. On the occasion of the conver- 
sion, thousands of Hindu idols were thrown into rivers, and 
Hindu sanctuaries (mandira) were destroyed or transformed into 
Buddhist temples (vihara). 

Ritual differentiation is manifest in the creation of a specific 
Buddhist calendar (see Mali and Degelurakar 1999). The year is 
structured according to certain dates such as Ambedkar’s jayanti 
(birthday) on 14 April, dhammacakrapravartana dina (the day 
when the ‘wheel of the dhamma’ was turned) on 14 October, and 
mahaparinirvana dina (the day Ambedkar attained the mahaparinirvana, 
that is, the commemoration of his death) on 6 December. These 
days play a role in community life that cannot be underestimated; 
they are important occasions to demonstrate group coherence 
and pride in being Buddhists. On these days people go to 
Mumbai, Nagpur, or to any local Buddhist temple to pay their 
respects to him. Although it was certainly not on Ambedkar’s 
mind, he has become part of ritual performances and now pos- 
sesses a ‘sacred’ significance for his followers. 

Interestingly, Maharashtrian Buddhists adopted the ritual 
patterns of southern Buddhism as practised in Sri Lanka: Pali 
suttas are recited, buddha puja and buddha vandana are performed 
daily;> newborn children are named after Buddhist heroes and 
saints. This conscious borrowing from the Theravada tradition 
goes back to Ambedkar, who collected material on his trips to Sri 
Lanka in order to compose a handbook of Buddhist rituals. A 
new iconography is also being invented (see Tartakov 1994). 

Two points about Buddhist rituals should be emphasized: 
First, there is a strong move to create a minimal but distinct ritual 
tradition; new rituals are invented, old rituals are abandoned, 
there is a specific Buddhist way of marrying and celebrating 
festivals. Of course, the rupture is not to be overestimated; many 
old traditions and rituals that could be labelled ‘Hindu’ con- 
tinued to exist after Ambedkar’s conversion to Buddhism. 
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However, it is difficult to attribute certain ritual sequences or 
objects to particular religious traditions. The use of hymns, candles, 
flowers, and incense sticks is rather a pan-Indian phenomenon. 
Despite the similarities, there is a very important difference— 
Buddhists practise rituals with their own understanding. Ac- 
cording to them, they perform Buddhist rituals and practise them 
as Buddhists. 

Nevertheless, I observed in some Buddhist houses that pija 
was offered to Hindu gods and goddesses. Particularly, if you ask 
to see the kitchen of the house, you may discover, even in 
‘staunch’ Buddhist families, that Vithoba or saints like Saibaba 
are still venerated. In some villages, Buddhists showed me places 
where they worshipped their family deity (kuladevata) (see Burra 
1996). I have to point out, however, that many Buddhists criticize 
this attitude, which contradicts the teachings of Dr Ambedkar. 
For others, veneration of local goddesses represents no contradic- 
tion at all; they pray to them in case of sickness. The issue of 
‘syncretism’ arises automatically here, but I suggest that we avoid 
the term in this context. I contest the stand taken by some anthro- 
pologists who argue that Maharashtrian Buddhists are syncretis- 
tic, because they follow Hindu and Buddhist traditions. According 
to their understanding, a Buddhist should perform only Buddhist 
rituals. In other words, he or she should not follow different 
ritualistic patterns at the same time. However, claiming ‘pure 
religion’ is always a fiction; in reality, Buddhists as well as 
Hindus follow multiple ritual practices according to different 
contexts. Notions of patchwork, or bricolage, express the coexist- 
ence of diverse ritual practices. 

Richard Gombrich offers an interesting argument to counter 
exclusivist definitions of religious practices in pointing out that 
Buddhists have always been allowed to worship other gods." In 
our case, the argument does not really help, because of the clear 
atheistic stand of neo-Buddhists. Ambedkar criticized any worship 
of gods and proclaimed a rationalist and atheist Buddhism. For 
him, Buddhism was first of all morality and reason, a social 
philosophy and not an individual matter. He was, therefore, very 
critical about ritualism, blind belief, and ceremonies (Ambedkar 
1992: 249-78). Rituals seemed to contradict the rationalistic 
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outlook of Buddhism, which he emphasized so much. Nonetheless, 
Ambedkar himself published a guidebook for Buddhist rituals, 
understanding their necessity (Ambedkar 1998). 

It is interesting to observe that new Buddhist converts take the 
same ambiguous stand. According to them, rituals have very 
limited importance. Meditation and diverse forms of daily pija 
exist but do not form a major field of Buddhist discourse and 
action. I was told that ‘Buddhists do not pray to God’, ‘never ask 
for benefits in their prayer’, and ‘just pay respect to Gautam 
Buddha and Babasaheb Ambedkar’. Although an illuminated 
rationalism is a common topic known from other religious reform 
movements, this militant atheism is peculiar to the Buddhist 
movement. 


EXTRAPOLATING DISCURSIVE UNITS: DALIT, 
MAHAR, BUDDHIST 


Throughout the paper I have tried to show that Buddhist dis- 
course covers a wide-ranging contest of caste, hierarchy, and 
Hinduism. For ex-Mahars, the notion of bauddha dhamma has 
become a vehicle to affirm a separate cultural and religious 
identity. Nevertheless, the discourse is far from homogeneous. 
Different institutions, such as the BSI and TBM, promote diver- 
gent opinions on politics and spirituality, though they all belong 
to the same community. The differing voices and their specific 
institutional settings can be regrouped according to three key 
notions, Mahar, Dalit, and Buddhist. These are semantic fields 
that refer to different universes, that is, the community, the 
struggle of emancipation, and religious liberation. According to 
my findings, discursive practices shift permanently between these 
notions. 


Dalit: The Political and Emancipatory Programme 
‘(Contesting Caste) 

The most significant and militant expression of social protest 
translates into the term ‘Dalit’. Used in the beginning as a 
translation of the English term ‘depressed classes’, it soon 
developed into an autonomous concept. Dalita, which originally 
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meant ‘broken’ in Sanskrit and Marathi, acquired the sense of 
‘oppressed’ and became a synonym of ‘Untouchable’. Discursive 
constructions around this notion are explicitly anti-caste and 
emancipatory. Dalit(s) claim to have radically changed and aban- 
doned their inferiority complex. They no longer accept their 
traditional role as slaves or Harijans. They demand equal rights 
and social recognition. 

Here we face a dissension. Who is a Dalit? All oppressed and 
exploited people? Are other marginal social groups (such as 
widows or tribes) included within this social category? Does 
Dalit refer to a social class? Or does it refer exclusively to ex- 
Untouchables? One must keep in mind that the notion of Dalit is 
not accepted by all ex-Untouchables. I must add that the term 
Dalit is even controversial within the Dalit (Mahar) community. 
Due to the positive discrimination accorded to scheduled castes 
(SCs), certain Mahars could abandon their old menial status and 
improve their social condition, escaping the suffering and humili- 
ation of their fathers and grandfathers. Today they are more 
educated and have achieved key positions in the public sector. 
Articulating their specific social and religious identities through 
conversion to Buddhism, they compete with other urban elites 
and subaltern groups. They argue that though they were formerly 
Dalit(s), they became Buddhists: ‘Now we consider ourselves 
Buddhists’, I was told, ‘we are not Dalit(s) any more’. In addition 
to this, they seem to be less politically active. Many times I was 
told that Buddhism and politics are two different things, not to 
be confused: ‘Buddhism is a religion, a private affair’. 

The crucial question remains the communitarian connotation 
of the category Dalit. Ambedkar was a Mahar, as were/are most 
of the Dalit writers in Maharashtra, and Vasant Moon in his 
autobiography sharply described the Dalit movement as a ‘Mahar 
movement’ (Moon 2001: 93). Chambhars in Maharashtra indeed 
openly refuse to identify themselves as Dalit(s) because the term 
has the connotation of being a Mahar. 


Mahar: Affirming Communitarian Solidarity 
(Contesting Hierarchy) 


As I have argued, the most striking contradiction present in the 
Ambedkarite movement is the caste factor. Ambedkar imagined 
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Buddhism not only as a religion for Dalit(s) but as a universal 
ethic. In this vein, the Buddhist community should be a purely 
ethical community above all frontiers of nationality or caste. But 
his universalistic intentions did not become a reality. The Bud- 
dhist community is formed along caste lines and tensions appear 
between egalitarian discourse and daily routine. 

One could argue that caste is a much too complex social 
phenomenon to be abolished by a small minority fighting against 
the majority will. Maharashtrians still actually consider Bud- 
dhists a specific caste. In other words, the caste problem cannot 
be solved by Buddhists alone. However, this argument does not 
explain why Buddhists still perform marriages according to the 
old caste pattern. Sociologists such as Bopegamage (1979) have 
argued that the Mahars tended only to improve their status 
within the caste hierarchy. Following the theory of sanskritization, 
social mobility operates within the caste hierarchy. According to 
the premise that Untouchables share the same cultural values as 
Hindus, one may conclude that it would be illogical for them to 
aim to abolish the caste system. One could therefore regard the 
Dalit movement as a caste-based movement. But this conclusion 
is misguided. 

Throughout the paper I have intended to show that the term 
Mahar has attained a positive connotation of emancipation and 
it contests traditional hierarchies. Being a Mahar is no longer a 
derogatory term or something shameful, but an identity to be 
proud of, yet, this pride remains ambivalent. The former Mahars 
were discriminated against, lived in poverty, and ate beef. How 
can one be proud of the suffering they had to accept? The historic 
dimension of Buddhist discourse attempts to solve that problem. 
The invention of a glorious Buddhist past and the claim to being 
the original settlers of Maharashtra replaces the ambivalence 
with a positive historic identity. 

I also hold that the practice of endogamy should not be 
identified with hierarchical ranking and exclusion of others. One 
should also not forget that more and more Mahars, especially in 
metropolises like Mumbai or Pune, enter into inter-caste mar- 
riages. Still Mahars retain their specificity by redefining them- 
selves as Buddhists. Conversion functions as a marker of 
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difference. Here one should confuse neither difference with hier- 
archy, nor communitarian affiliation with exclusive communal- 
ism. Difference does not entail the interplay of superiority and 
inferiority. Identifying oneself as a Mahar does not necessitate the 
existence of other ‘more’ downtrodden communities to look down 
upon. It is often said that Mahars claim the highest status among 
Maharashtra’s Untouchables, and that they consider themselves 
superior to the Chambhars and Matangs. I was told by a Bud- 
dhist who converted from the Matang community that Buddhists 
from the Mahar community would not agree to provide a groom 
for his daughters. I am not denying that the refusal may have 
been for other reasons and that these instances allow a general- 
ization. The Ambedkarite discourse expresses universal egalitar- 
ianism. Even if caste continues to play a role as an identity 
marker, it does so on a basis of tolerance and equality (samata). 
Caste does not automatically mean hierarchy but rather, ex- 
presses social and religious specificity.! 


Buddhism: Religious Universalism (Contesting 
Hinduism) 
The third important notion in the discursive constructions of the 
Ambedkarite Buddhists is the bauddha dhamma. This thematic 
complex does not immediately refer to a particular community or 
to a particular political orientation. Generally most social activ- 
ists proclaim that the Dalit and Buddhist movements are one and 
the same thing and that the two terms, ‘Dalit’ and ‘Buddhist’, 
have the same meaning, yet the semantic fields of the terms are 
distinct. Buddhism refers largely to the teachings of the Buddha, 
to ritual practices, to Ambedkar’s conversion, and to a recon- 
struction of history. But if we look deeper into the structure of this 
thematic complex, the same contradiction appears between the 
communitarian and universal dimensions. One must recognize 
that almost all Buddhists in Maharashtra are former Mahars and 
that, therefore, the term bauddha, like the term Dalit, connotes 
Mahar. 

Another point has to be made clear—<certain anthropologists 
make the critique that neo-Buddhists still follow the old Hindu 
tradition. But this judgement misses the point because it ignores 
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self-affirmation and the discourse among Buddhist people. Let us 
recall that Buddhists refuse the prefix ‘neo’ because of its pejora- 
tive connotation. The ‘new’ convert is considered less trustful 
and honourable than a person who has belonged to a specific 
tradition for generations. One should note that ‘new’ could have 
a positive significance; those who convert to a different belief 
system are a notch up from those who simply and passively 
accept certain teachings as an accident of birth. The ‘neo’, by this 
reason, have the courage to dismiss what is ‘old’ (for them) and 
accept the ‘new’. Still the negative connotation persists. 

They are, however, no less Buddhist than Buddhists in other 
parts of the world. Hence it seems that accusations that conver- 
sion to Buddhism did not radically change them are miscon- 
ceived. It is evident that Buddhists still represent a largely 
downtrodden, uneducated, and exploited community. But they 
have abandoned their inferiority complex and they are proud to 
follow Dr Ambedkar. Even if some Buddhists still follow trad- 
itional marriage patterns or worship local deities, this does not 
mean that they consider themselves to be Hindus. 


CONCLUSION 


In this essay I attempt to show that there is no omnipresent set 
of narratives to which all Buddhists subscribe. Rather, a complex 
ensemble of utterances and sayings exists, and these are ex- 
pressed according to diverse contexts of communication. Three 
poles or conceptual units can be extracted from within this 
dynamic process of discursive creations—the Mahar complex, 
which re-evaluates the community image through historic specu- 
lations, contesting traditional hierarchies; the concept of Dalitness, 
which expresses resistance, protest, and social emancipation; 
and the notion of Buddhism, which signifies a universal, egal- 
itarian, but still specific religious non-Hindu identity. 

These discursive notions are not the only ones; others could be 
discussed, such as the notion of bahujan (majority) promoted by 
Kanshi Ram’s Bahujan Samaj Party. However, in the present 
context of Maharashtra, these notions are empirically verifiable 
and significant. It would be wrong to see any conceptual 
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development from one notion to another or an exclusive supremacy 
of one over another.!° Buddhists themselves hold all three notions. 
Some employ the term Mahar, Dalit, or Buddhist reluctantly and 
with hesitation, others do not. Others use all of them, referring to 
different spheres of life—caste, family and kinship, socio-political 
awareness, fight for recognition, religious affiliation, and cultural 
distinction. Though these terms are not to be used as synonyms, 
they are intimately interconnected. They are also meaningful as 
analytical extrapolations because they are symptomatic of the 
present complex and contradictory situation. 

Interestingly, these notions correspond to what Timothy 
Fitzgerald (1994) has analysed as three types of Buddhism in 
Maharashtra. According to him, the former Mahar community 
includes, one, a village Buddhism that varies from Hinduism 
(and which corresponds to my Mahar complex); two, an intellec- 
tual, secular, rational, and democratic Buddhism (what I consider 
to be the Dalit complex); and three, a modernist and soteriological 
Buddhism (which corresponds to the Buddhist complex). How- 
ever, these distinctions do not describe the realities I observed 
during my fieldwork. I would argue that these types can coexist 
in one person and that the same people can express different 
discourses, according to multiple situations. I would like to add 
that I am unable to extract separate and transcendent entities, 
such as ‘Buddhism’, from my findings. Remaining at the level of 
discursive practices, I proposed instead to explore how the no- 
tions of Mahar, Dalit, and Buddhist, though belonging to differ- 
ent semantic fields, are connected; how they articulate a common 
voice, a claim of social, religious, and political specificity, resis- 
tance, and revolt. 

I also formulate this argument in response to the assessment 
of Robert Deliége, which maintains that the Untouchables never 
had a culture or religion of their own. Referring explicitly to 
conversion movements, Deliége (1995: 304) concludes that the 
few efforts they made to demarcate themselves from the rest of the 
society were never successful and that the majority of them know 
that their only salvation lies in integrating within Indian society. 
I believe that this argument is misguided and oversimplified. 
There is little doubt that Maharashtra’s Buddhists intend to 
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integrate into Indian society and that they consider themselves 
Indians, but they try at the same time to differentiate themselves 
from the so-called mainstream, claiming a political, religious, and 
social difference.'” The explicit refusal to be recognized as Hin- 
dus clearly expresses a sense of separateness. It may be true that 
this stand is more visible among the urban elite than among 
village Buddhists but the real question is whether or not we 
acknowledge the Buddhists’ claim to recognize their specificity. 


ENDNOTES 


1. The term ‘religion’ is not only inadequate because of its Christian 
origin and Orientalist appropriation, but also because the Buddhist 
community at large explicitly refuses to identify Buddhism as a religion 
(Fitzgerald 1997, King 1999). 

2. For further details, see my book, Mahar, Bouddhiste et Dalit (2001). 

3. According to Detlef Kantowsky, the majority of the 1250 monks 
officially registered in India are of Mahar origin (1999: 139). 

4, Anand Kausalyayan (1905-1988) assisted Ambedkar during his 
conversion in 1956, performed his last rites in Mumbai, and continued to 
initiate converts into Buddhism. He translated Ambedkar’s The Buddha 
and His Dhamma into Hindi in 1961. 

5. Two anthologies have been published in English: An Anthology of 
Dalit Literature (Poems), edited by Mulk Raj Anand and Eleanor Zelliot 
(1992) and Poisoned Bread: Translations from Modern Marathi Dalit Litera- 
ture, edited by Arjun Dangle (1992). 

6. The conceptual differentiation between the new and the former 
life as a reorientation and improvement for the better is a common 
characteristic of what one could define, in an intercultural perspective, as 
religious conversion. See, for instance, Rambo (1987). 

7. See The Times of India, Mumbai edition, 9 March 1997, and The Indian 
Express, Pune edition, 9 March 1997. 

8. Ambedkar distinguishes the Buddha from Mohammed or Jesus 
Christ as being only a margadata (one who gives the way) and not a 
moksadata (one who gives salvation). 

9 The recent edition of The Buddha and His Dhamma, edited by Vasant 
Moon, is a reprint of the original. Minor changes (like introduction of 
footnotes and correction of spellings) were refused by some leading 
Buddhist authorities because of the ‘sacred’ character of the book. 

10 See, for instance, the monthly Mulnavasi Times, which is subtitled the 
“Voice of Liberation of Indigenous People and Their Motherland from 
Aryan Invaders’ and edited by E.D. Khaparde, in Aurangabad. 
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11. It is affirmed, for example, that Pali is the mother of the Sanskrit 
language and that the Celts of Britain were Buddhists (see Angar Ee 
1994). 

12. It is said that the word ‘Maharashtra’ is a combination of the two 
terms ‘Mahar’ and ‘rashtra’, and means ‘Kingdom of the Mahars’. 

13. Both terms, piija@ (cult, ceremony, adoration) and vandana (saluta- 
tion, homage), signify the Buddhist ritual of honouring the Buddha. In 
order to underline the atheistic and rational character of Buddhism, the 
term vandana is often preferred. 

14. According to Gombrich, Buddhism in Sri Lanka is not atheistic but 
theistic, i.e., the existence of gods is not contested. Buddhist teaching 
only concerns individual salvation, thus a Buddhist can worship other 
gods besides the Buddha (Gombrich 1991: 54-5). 

15. See Dipankar Gupta’s recent book on caste (2000). 

16. With the title of her book, From Untouchable to Dalit (1998), Eleanor 
Zelliot suggests, for example, that such a shift of identity has occurred. 
17.1 apply here Martin Fuchs’ concept of ‘Kampf um Differenz’ 
(1999). 
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Analysing Sects, Minorities, 
and Social Movements in 
India: The Case of Ambedkar 
Buddhism and Dalit(s) 





Timothy Fitzgerald 


Though the movement for social change which Dr Ambedkar 
started has some radical features of its own, there are problems 
of analysis which it shares with other aspects of Indian culture 
and society. Like other writers such as Gopal Guru (1999) and 
S. Selvam (1999), I hold that our understanding of Ambedkar 
Buddhism may be enhanced by placing it in a wider context of 
analysis. In this paper I will suggest that Ambedkar Buddhism 
becomes more understandable as a phenomenon if we analyse 
the movement in terms of different elements or characteristics 
which can be analytically separated out and applied to other 
movements in India. I have tried to do this in terms of ritual, 
politics, soteriology, and economics. Class, it seems to me, is a 
subcategory of both economics and politics but not so important 
in the Indian context. Necessarily, this is a discussion point, not 
an exhaustive treatment of all the vast range of different complex 
issues of minorities and social movements. But it seems to me that 
Ambedkar Buddhist studies needs to relate itself more compre- 
hensively to other things going on in India, in a comparative 
analytical sense. 
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ANALYSING AMBEDKAR BUDDHISM 


Though Ambedkar certainly believed in the liberation of the 
individual, he saw clearly that in the modern world, the priority 
must be institutional liberation. The struggle for liberation, trad- 
itionally symbolised by the solitary renouncer in the forest, or by 
Gautama Buddha sitting alone beneath the bodhi tree, had to be 
transformed into a struggle against institutionalized bondage. I 
use the word bondage here deliberately, because even today there 
is bonded labour in parts of Maharashtra such as Marathawada 
(Pandit 1990; Fitzgerald 1993, 1997). Thus, for Ambedkar, ‘fetters’ 
were not only those karmic hindrances which conditioned the 
individual’s consciousness from one lifetime to another. They 
were also institutionalized realities which required a political 
solution. Since both Buddhists and Dalit(s) take inspiration and 
leadership from Ambedkar, and many Buddhists are Dalit(s) and 
vice versa, there seems to be a significant overlap between these 
movements, and I will often refer to Dalit(s) as well as Buddhists. 

Weare naturally sensitive to the fact that individuals are more 
important than generalizations, but in order to understand indi- 
viduals we need to be able to make generalizations. Furthermore, 
as Ambedkar knew, individuals are to variable degrees defined 
and controlled by institutions such as caste, legal systems, power 
controlled by others, stereotypes of class and gender, and also by 
images of them which derive their power through public, institu- 
tionalized dissemination, and reinforcement. 

Ina different paper I argued that ‘religion’ does not help us to 
understand very much about the world in general nor about 
Ambedkar Buddhism more specifically because it is used in so 
many different contexts and to cover so many different things that 
it tends to obscure rather than illuminate (Fitzgerald 1999). Even 
Ambedkar, whose writing is characterized by clear and forceful 
expression, used ‘religion’ in different ways to mean (1) the 
system of caste hierarchy (the religion of rules); (2) traditional 
asceticism, that is, release from this world through meditation 
and self-discipline, as found in the Upanishads and traditional 
forms of monastic Buddhism; (3) democratic society (usually 
referred to as secular society in the West) based on the sacred 
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values of liberty, equality, and fraternity (the religion of prin- 
ciples); and (4) ‘the Religions’, such as Christianity, Islam, Hindu- 
ism, and Buddhism, between which in a free society the individual 
should choose on a personal basis. So much is included in these 
different uses that one might as well abandon the word altogether 
and find different terms which make more precise distinctions. 
But there are important elements of Ambedkar Buddhism 
which carry some of the traditional connotations of ‘religion’, 
desire for salvation and manipulation of superhuman agents 
being among them. If I was a ‘comparative religionist’, that is, 
someone who believes that there are many religions in the world, 
and that all one has to do is go out and find them, probably the 
first thing I would notice if I visited the communities in 
Maharashtra would be their temples and their piija performed to 
pictures of Gautama Buddha and Ambedkar side by side on the 
shrines. And there is no doubt that many Buddhists conceive of 
Buddha and Ambedkar (who is considered a Bodhisattva) as 
supernatural beings who can bring benefits. In this sense they 
fulfil the same function as some Hindu deities. But this is 
completely at variance with Ambedkar’s own philosophy, and 
against the understanding of many who love and respect him. 
The concept of Ambedkar as a Bodhisattva, or enlightened 
being, who brings liberation to all backward classes is wide- 
spread among Buddhists. However, Ambedkar himself was en- 
tirely against supernaturalism, seeing it as a form of dependency 
induced by the traditional oppression of Hindu caste culture. 
And the dominant understanding of present-day Buddhists, es- 
pecially more educated Buddhists, is explicitly against the idea 
that Ambedkar is a supernatural being. Some Buddhists believe 
Ambedkar was enlightened or partially enlightened in a way 
similar to traditional Theravada interpretations of Gautama 
Buddha's enlightenment, which stresses his humanity and re- 
frains from turning him into a god. Indeed, in traditional stories 
Brahma is depicted as asking Buddha to show him the way to 
liberation, and this can be interpreted as placing ‘God’ below 
Buddha’s full humanity. When such Buddhists perform puja, 
they are recalling Gautama Buddha's and Ambedkar’s outstand- 
ing lives and example. Many educated Buddhists interpret 
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Ambedkar’s enlightenment as the product of education and the 
full realization of his potential as a human being, not in a 
transcendental way. It is surely significant that the dominant 
mode of artistic representation of Ambedkar (large statues are 
found all over Maharashtra) is not as the mendicant with the 
begging bowl, or as the meditator beneath the bodhi tree, but as 
a middle-class intellectual, wearing glasses, a blue suit, and 
carrying a book which symbolizes the Republican Constitution 
(Indian) and the power of education and literacy. 

The concept of religion either as a traditional soteriology or as 
interaction with superhuman beings is patently inadequate for 
dealing with the realities of the situation. This is true even though 
transcendentalist or supernaturalist aspects of the movement 
exist. And when one realizes that, taking into account some 
notable exceptions, the vast majority of Buddhists are members of 
the same caste, it becomes obvious that caste hierarchy must be 
a fundamental part of the analysis. This reflects Ambedkar’s 
focus on liberation as an institutional problem in the first place. 

I suggest that categories such as ritual, politics, soteriology, 
and economics, if defined in a reasonably clear way, can make 
sense of these issues, or at least help us to analyse them and also 
connect the movement in a comparative sense with other move- 
ments in India. One of the key problems with which Dr Ambedkar 
was concerned was power and the legitimation of power. In an 
interesting article in which he sides with Berreman’s earlier 
criticisms of Dumont, talking about the pre-British period, Selvam 
(1999: 173-5) says: 


Throughout the mediaeval period the alliance forming a social 
bloc continued to be dominant in exercising religious, intellectual 
and political authority and leadership. Acceptance by the major- 
ity of the lower caste status governed by the principle of ritual 
pollution was achieved not by coercion but by the process of 
hegemony in which the consent was secured through the ideol- 
ogy of Brahmanism. 


It is not clear to me from Selvam’s argument why this constitutes 
a refutation of Dumont. For if the majority of the lower castes 
accepted a social order governed by a Brahminical ideology of 
purity, this might be taken to mean also that the power of the 
king was also legitimated by Brahminical ideology. Power is not 
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achieved through coercion but through the internalization by the 
exploited groups of the very values which legitimate the social 
order which exploits them. But if they have internalized 
Brahminical ideology, they would not perceive themselves to be 
exploited. It would appear to be ‘in the nature of things’. It seems 
to me that, in their different ways, both Ambedkar and Dumont 
made the point that the lower castes have historically accepted 
and internalized the Brahminical system of hierarchy defined by 
the extreme opposition between the ‘pure’ Brahmin and the 
‘impure’ Untouchable. How else can one explain Ambedkar’s 
frustration at the apparent reluctance of many scheduled castes 
to form a wider caste alliance in his demands for separate 
electorates and a common political platform?! My own view is 
that whereas Dumont was offering a sociological analysis of 
the way power came to be subordinated to ritual status at the 
ideological level, that is, at the level of collective representations, 
Ambedkar had already perceived much the same thing but wished 
to change the way power is ideologically represented. He tried to 
change the relationship between status and power by question- 
ing, and undermining, this scheduled caste acquiescence in the 
ritual status quo. His political activism was the key, and his later 
work on the Constitution should surely have been a defining 
moment in that changed relationship, for the Constitution formal- 
ized a different, modern political basis for power. The Constitu- 
tion gave institutional expression to the replacement of the 
traditional ritual ideology of kingship and of purity with modern, 
political, egalitarian values. Yet, despite this achievement, at the 
end of his life Ambedkar was sceptical of whether anything much 
had fundamentally changed (he remained an Untouchable Mahar 
despite being a cabinet minister) and turned to Buddhism. 

Surely then the analysis of Ambedkar Buddhism is fundamen- 
tally about the legitimation of power in both a ritual and a 
modern political sense. 


RITUAL 


Ambedkar’s analysis of traditional Indian (Hindu) society was 
that it is fundamentally a ritualistic (rather than moral) system 
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(Ambedkar 1936), and that caste, untouchability, and supernatur- 
alism were its main institutional expressions. Though he did 
advocate some simple Buddhist rituals such as piija and simple 
Buddhist weddings and funeral rites, he believed that these 
should be cheap (to avoid dowry problems), transparent, and 
non-mystifying. Ambedkar saw power as mediated through ritual 
status, such as kingship or dominant caste, whether these be 
Brahmins or Marathas or their equivalents. (Of course, he was 
perfectly well aware that British power was based on military 
and economic strength; but British power was an alien force 
anyway.) It was for this reason that he burned the Manusmrti, 
because it encoded and sanctified power through ritual status. So 
the ritual referred to in this category includes the whole spectrum 
of ritualistic practices which Ambedkar condemned, ranging 
from worship of the supernatural, exorcism, possession states, 
caste ritualism such as endogamy and dowry, and rituals of 
purity and pollution. This was only partly a matter of scientific 
rationality against superstition. It was also a matter of how 
power was located in Hindu society. This would include the 
ritual location of the Untouchable quarter in the villages (previ- 
ously called maharavada, now bauddhavada), who can use which 
water wells, who is obliged to perform which social functions, for 
example, advising the king or, at the other extreme, the ritually 
defined duties of scavenging and night-soil removal. Thus for 
Ambedkar ritual is about the legitimation of power as much as 
‘irrationality’. 

Ideologically, when we identify the form of life which I am 
suggesting is indicated by ritual, we are not really talking about 
Buddhism (certainly not of Ambedkar’s understanding of Bud- 
dhism), but about a de facto sociocultural context of rights and 
obligations which many people who are proud to identify them- 
selves as Buddhists are obliged (by default) to practise. For 
example, virtually all Buddhists, including highly educated aca- 
demics with a sophisticated understanding of Ambedkar’s teach- 
ing, marry members of the same caste; even subcaste endogamy 
is widespread, at least in certain areas such as Nagpur and 
Marathawada. Endogamy is therefore a virtual requirement of 
ritual status. It is part and parcel of contemporary Buddhist 
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identity, even though Buddhists themselves deplore it. Another 
example is that Buddhists who have proved their commitment 
and courage by exposing themselves to the dangers of high-caste 
anger by refusing to perform some ritual services, such as scav- 
enging, may still be themselves practising untouchability against 
other Untouchable castes like Mang and Holare, or be involved 
in the worship of the goddess Mariai, or may worship Buddha 
and Ambedkar as though they were Hindu gods. The importance 
of these elements of ritual is that, though logically they are 
incompatible with Ambedkar’s teaching, they are to some vari- 
able degree part of the actual situation and identity of Buddhists, 
and consequently have to be investigated as such. 


POLITICS 


A modern concept of politics, connected to ideas about ‘scientific’ 
rationalism and social democracy, are central to Ambedkar’s 
understanding of Buddhism. I call this a modern concept of 
politics in order to contrast it with a traditional concept of power 
mediated by ritual status. Modern politics in India is also obvi- 
ously about power, but it is about power mediated by a Consti- 
tution, by elections, a representative government, and a universal 
legal system. These imply (at the ideological level, though contra- 
dicted in fact) the values of equality, liberty, and fraternity. Thus, 
at the level of ideas, politics and ritual are based on conflicting 
principles. This central political component of Ambedkar’s inter- 
pretation of Buddhism is to some variable extent identifiable in 
the thinking of most Buddhist and Dalit groups in Maharashtra, 
whether they be factory or agricultural workers, academics, 
village teachers, community spokespersons, local urban activists 
who sometimes lead pija in the local temple, or even monks and 
dhammacaris. | believe that politics may be the best single word to 
capture the sense of social activism directed towards the exercise 
of political power for the purposes of peaceful social revolution, 
which was an element of Ambedkar Buddhism. This notion of 
politics is not arbitrary, for it is closely linked with the fundamen- 
tal principles of a democratic Constitution (largely written by 
Ambedkar himself as India’s first law minister, an astounding 
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achievement for a man who carried the stigma of untouchability 
throughout his life), a modern judicial system based on the value 
of equality before the law, and the legitimate pursuit of power 
through constitutional means. This is a different way of organiz- 
ing and legitimating power than the traditional power of the king 
or the power controlled by dominant castes, though they do 
intersect. 


SOTERIOLOGY 


However, though politics is the pursuit of power, it is power 
which liberates. In particular it liberates the scheduled castes and 
the backward classes. It does this partly through the possibility 
in the change of self-definition. It also liberates individuals from 
ignorance, exploitation, and degradation. Enlightenment is after 
all freedom from negative self-images, at least in part. Soteriology 
is traditionally a doctrine of spiritual salvation or liberation from 
the world of suffering and evil. Traditional Theravada Buddhism 
is a soteriology par excellence, for it provides the analysis of 
suffering, the means for its eradication, and the transcendental 
goal. It is a doctrine concerned particularly with the Individual, 
for it is the individual consciousness which is put together 
through the karmic factors of suffering and it is the individual 
who practises moral restraint, social concern, and meditation 
along the path to enlightenment. However, in Ambedkar’s writ- 
ing liberation is not merely individual, it is a social, collective 
concern, and it is given a distinctively political emphasis. The 
institution of caste hierarchy and its ritualistic mechanisms are 
particularly identified as major causes of suffering. The concept 
of individual liberation is very closely linked with socio-political 
liberation, and the factors of suffering are identified more broadly 
with institutionalized exploitation, particularly caste and un- 
touchability. Therefore, in Ambedkar’s writing, soteriology and 
politics are closely identified—politics being understood as 
the pursuit of power within the jurisdiction of a democratic 
Constitution, and soteriology as liberation from inequality and 
exploitation. 

Nevertheless, many Buddhists hold strongly that soteriology is 
not only political and social activism in Ambedkar’s thinking, 
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but has an important ‘spiritual’ or transcendental element as 
well, which is pursued through reading Buddhist texts, practis- 
ing meditation, and going on retreats. Socio-political activism 
and a more spiritual understanding of liberation are often (though 
not always) seen as complementary and even dialectically impli- 
cated. One highly organized expression of this idea of soteriology 
is the Trailokya Bauddha Mahasangha Sayahaka Gana (TBMSG), 
which has developed a sophisticated interpretation of Buddhist 
soteriological doctrine based on both Ambedkar’s teachings 
and the scholarly writing of the Venerable Sangharakshita. This 
teaching sees social revolutionary and transcendental goals as 
complementary. 


ECONOMICS 


To specify the economic sphere it would be necessary to do so in 
relation to ritual and politics. On the one hand, it may be true to 
say that there has been a cash economy in India for several 
centuries. And today the economics of a village is to an important 
degree characterized by wage labour and a market economy. But 
it is not all a matter of wages and capital markets at all. For one 
thing, ‘class’ as an economic category, while it may be important 
in some contexts, can hardly be adequate in the analysis of 
Indian society.? Many aspects of a local economy are still embed- 
ded in local caste hierarchy. Contemporary bonded labour is not 
economics in the sense of market economy or wage labour but a 
form of slavery which stems from a ritual system of dowry and 
is partly controlled by the high castes. And some forms of 
exchange today are descended from the old balutedari system, 
which was very much embedded in ritual status and the power 
of the local dominant Maratha caste to be the recipient of various 
services. Thus I believe that the meaning of ‘economics’ as a 
category can become clearer if it is brought into relationship 
with these other categories. We need, for instance, to be able to 
analytically distinguish between economics in the sense of mar- 
ket economics, and economics as forms of ritual exchange. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN CONCEPTS AND 
ETHNOGRAPHY 


There are many different levels of analysis to consider when 
discussing a large and complex movement such as the Buddhist 
and Dalit movement. There are differences of region, subcaste, 
class, occupation, education, income, land-ownership, age, and 
gender. To what degree the identity of any particular Buddhist 
group or category in Maharashtra is best defined in any particu- 
lar combination of ritual, politics, soteriology, and economics is 
largely an empirical issue. My point is that when we talk about 
Buddhism in Maharashtra, we are talking about different combin- 
ations of, and oppositions between, these elements. Buddhists 
want liberation from their ritual status as Untouchables, but the 
dilemma is that they are defined by that status in the dominant 
caste ideology. On the other hand, Buddhists and Dalit(s) are 
politically sophisticated and organized, even though their own 
political party (the Republican Party) is factionalized. Further- 
more, while all Buddhists seek liberation, it is defined by different 
people in different ways. For example, some see liberation more 
as a ‘spiritual’ goal, and some more as a political goal—but the 
political goal itself is also represented in different ways. For 
example, Ambedkar at the round table conferences wanted separ- 
ate electorates and thus a political minority status to which he 
argued Untouchables had as much right as Muslims (see 
Ambedkar 1945; Gore 1993). Recently Rajshekar has argued for 
a separate ethnic identity and homeland, Dalitastan, on the 
grounds that Untouchables are in reality the aboriginal people of 
India who have been suppressed, exploited, and had their land 
stolen by invading Aryans (1987: 8). In the light of the struggle 
for a separate homeland, the movement could look more equiva- 
lent to Punjabi Sikh and Kashmiri Muslim struggles of liberation 
and self-determination.‘ Soteriology and politics combine here in 
an ethnic struggle of liberation and self-realization. 

There are, of course, many different shades of opinion among 
Buddhists as to how precisely the goal of liberation should be 
defined. What is notable about all the different categories of 
Buddhists is the high degree of consciousness that exists of 
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Ambedkar’s writings and of his political and soteriological goals, 
in short, of the meaning of Ambedkar Buddhism. As far as I 
understand it, the fundamental value of Ambedkar Buddhism is 
political and economic egalitarianism, behind which is a moral 
principle of individual autonomy; however, having a sophisti- 
cated political awareness, Dalit(s) know that dominant ritual 
institutions such as caste can only be changed through the 
agency of alternative institutions, such as elections, courts of law, 
and anti-discrimination policies of governments. Ambedkar is 
sometimes described as a socialist, and he certainly wanted to 
use the power of the state to bring about social reform and 
redistribute wealth, for example, through nationalization (see 
Omvedt 1999 for a more detailed discussion). But his concept of 
liberation through social revolution is based to a significant 
extent on an appeal ultimately to the ethical autonomy of indi- 
viduals and their ability to transform themselves and their society 
through collective political action. 

What I am proposing then is that these categories, of ritual, 
politics, and soteriology, and the relationship between them and 
different kinds of exchange which are sometimes lumped together 
as economics, may be helpful in analysing research data on the 
situation of Buddhists and Dalit(s) in Maharashtra, and perhaps 
even more widely in a variety of research situations.> 


MUSLIMS, SIKHS, CHRISTIANS, AND BUDDHISTS 


The French sociologist Louis Dumont has often been accused of 
taking the Brahmin view of Indian society as the basis for his 
sociology. I have argued elsewhere that such accusations miss 
the point, and that actually there is a remarkable convergence, at 
least in some ways, between Dumont’s analysis and the much 
earlier analysis of Dr Ambedkar (see Fitzgerald 1996). Dumont, 
who identified the dominating ideological relationship within 
Hindu society as the hierarchical relationship between Brahmins 
and Untouchables, was also interested in the sources of egalitar- 
ianism in India, wherever that existed. In some ways like 
Ambedkar, he identified it in the samgha of early Buddhism, and 
in the thinking of the Upanishadic renouncer (see Ambedkar’s 
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interesting comment in Annihilation of Caste, 1936: 128ff.). How- 
ever, Dumont stressed that this was an egalitarianism of a 
renouncing group, not a universal social principle. He did not, 
for instance, believe that the early samgha was a social reforming 
organization, an idea which he thought to be modern and de- 
rived from Christian missionaries. He also identified egalitarian- 
ism in groups such as Muslims and Christians, which he referred 
to as ‘foreign religions’ (Dumont 1980: 210-11). One problem for 
Dumont was, therefore, to understand and analyse the relation- 
ship between the hierarchy of caste, on the one hand, and the 
egalitarianism of Buddhist and Upanishadic renouncers and the 
so-called foreign religions, on the other. 

My understanding of Dumont is that Muslims and Christians, 
and (ancient) Jains, Buddhists, and Lingayats (Indian sects), to 
the extent that they represent different and perhaps more egali- 
tarian values, have inevitably modified the dominant Indian or 
Hindu system but have never been able to escape it or completely 
destroy it. Dumont makes the point that Buddhists in particular 
were never traditionally concerned about reforming caste, but 
located equality within the samgha, defined as the quest for other- 
worldly liberation. And talking about Lingayats and Muslims, 
he says: 


On the one hand the Hindu ideological justification is lacking, or 
at least much weakened and contradicted in theory (denial of 
impurity among the Lingayat, equality of believers among the 
Muslims), and on the other hand the system of groups is 
subjected to alterations (no strict endogamy in the Ashraf cat- 
egories of U.P., no disjunction between status and power among 
the Lingayat, everywhere a relaxation of commensality). There- 
fore we must recognise that these communities have at the very 
least something of caste despite the modification in their ideas 
and values. Caste is weakened or incomplete, but not lacking 
altogether.... One is therefore led to see the caste system as an 
Indian institution having its full coherence and vitality in the 
Hindu environment, but continuing its existence, in more or less 
attenuated forms, in groups adhering to other religions (Dumont 
1980: 210). 


Despite Dumont’s continuing and confusing use of ‘religion’ as 
a category at several different levels simultaneously, the basic 
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structure of his theory in this highly complex situation is clear 
and sound—he is asking us to consider caste and the hierarchical 
values underlying it as a totalizing set of structural relations into 
which all groups located in India are inevitably, in one way or 
another and to some extent, connected. On the other hand, these 
groups, such as Muslims, Sikhs, Buddhists, and Christians, are 
also differentiated from one another in a way analogous to sects, 
by their different ultimate values. Since these ultimate values, 
insofar as they are directly social or ritual, have to become 
compromised and Hinduized, to a significant degree it is the 
soteriological aspects (the sectarian disciplines of salvation) which 
have survived and stood out to provide a major component of 
their different identities within the total Indian environment. 
However, in the modern political situation, this simple distinc- 
tion between convergence in a common, or at least similar, 
pattern of caste hierarchy and in some regional traditions and 
customs, and deconvergence in distinct soteriological identity, is 
not adequate. Describing the differences between Muslims, Sikhs, 
Christians, and Hindus primarily in terms of different sectarian- 
like soteriologies clearly would not be enough, especially in the 
context of modern politics, communalism, ethnic consciousness, 
and nationalistic aspirations. True, isolated groups of Muslims 
living in Hindu-dominated areas of rural India, practising 
subcaste endogamy and commensality, and sharing many festi- 
vals, saints, and deities common to that region, may in many 
ways look like Hindu and be distinguished more by soteriological 
conceptions (Allah’s salvation and the masjid instead of Brahma/ 
Shiva/Maruti and the mandir) than ritual ones (caste endogamy, 
commensality, distinct occupation, consciousness of hierarchy). 
Such a scenario would allow for ritual modifications but not 
complete eradication of the dominant ritual order. But in densely 
populated Muslim areas such as Kashmir, with a militant sense 
of Islamic identity, clearly, political factors, especially the realiza- 
tion of ethnic identity as a distinct minority or even as a separate 
nation, must also come into the equation. In this case, the ultimate 
soteriological values have become politicized and challenge the 
existing ritual order; the other-worldly quest becomes strongly 
identified with a communal sense of salvation, and the identity 
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of different communities runs along a soteriology-political axis 
where salvation has developed different degrees of individual 
and collective nuance, and the separate Sikh or Islamic nation 
state has itself become virtually a soteriological goal itself.” 

Buddhists and Dalit(s), unlike Muslims and Sikhs, do not 
usually seek a separate nation but they do seek separate elector- 
ates and ultimately a revolution in the sphere of values. Some 
wings of the Dalit movement, as mentioned earlier, proclaim a 
different ethnicity from high castes and even a separate nation, 
Dalitastan. They follow an egalitarian ideology which is in direct 
conflict with the dominant hierarchical ones. Buddhists are 
soteriologically and politically egalitarian, but ritually Untouch- 
able. For Buddhists, soteriological goals such as moksa (‘libera- 
tion’) are expressed in terms ranging from the traditional (studying 
Buddhist texts, practising Buddhist virtues, and seeking indi- 
vidual enlightenment through meditation and awareness), and 
the modern political (collective liberation from untouchability 
through the enactment of the Constitution, democratic elections, 
adjudication by the courts, government anti-discrimination poli- 
cies, and advancement through education). On the other hand, 
virtually all Buddhists belong to one ritual status (caste), are still 
known by their old Hindu name, Mahar, in most local contexts 
(or in Agra, U.P., as Jatav), and are subordinated to Brahmins and 
to the dominant castes. In other words, their relationship with the 
Hindu ritual hierarchy is highly problematic. I suggest that such 
an analysis in terms of ritual status, politics, soteriology, and 
economics helps us not only to understand the Buddhist move- 
ment but also to link it analytically at different points to other 
movements in India. But clearly this is merely a discussion point, 
not an exhaustive treatment. 


ENDNOTES 


1. Relevant here perhaps would be Singh’s. distinction between 
acquiescent and protest ideology (1999: 150). There is also an issue of 
class analysis here, for Ambedkar was influenced by Marxism (Omvedt 
1999). Ambedkar did attempt to formulate an alliance of backward 
classes on the basis of a common class interest, but this failed, and he did 
not remain a Marxist. 
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2. The word ‘spiritual’ is unsatisfactory since its range of uses is so 
wide that it has no clear meaning. However, there is a sense which we all 
have that ‘there is something more’ to a situation, and, in the context of 
practices such as meditation, the sense of ‘something more’ that cannot 
be reduced to mundane experience or states of consciousness, is 
significant and a powerful motivation. 

3. Omvedt touches on this issue in her analysis of Ambedkar’s relation 
to Marxism; for example, when she says that Ambedkar insisted that 
‘caste’ be added to a class approach and even that it should have priority 
(1999: 279). - 

4. This is not supposed to mean that the differences are not important. 
For example, in caste terms, Sikhs are the dominant Jats in Punjab. 
Muslims in Kashmir are connected to a wider Islamic world, and Muslim 
fighters are supported by the Afganistan Mujahadeen. But the crucial 
concept here is self-determination according to ethnic criteria. 

5. A corollary of this is that ‘religion’, though used in many different 
ways by Dr Ambedkar himself, is a defunct concept which does nothing 
to help our understanding in this situation and should be abandoned by 
researchers and scholars. 

6. He is, of course, not talking about Ambedkar Buddhists, or about 
the Buddhist ‘modernists’ in Sri Lanka. 

7. As early as 1964, Dumont discussed these issues in his paper 
‘Nationalism and Communalism’ (reprinted in Dumont 1980). 
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fifteen 


Buddhism and Dalitness: 
Dilemmas of Religious 
(Bmancipation 





Martin Fuchs 


The way B.R. Ambedkar combined struggle for a new society 
(sociality) and religious quest found little resonance outside the 
Dalit fold. The universalistic message of his vision, and of his 
concept of Buddhism in particular, have not reached society at 
large. More or less sympathetic observers, on the other hand, 
often point out difficulties and deficiencies of Ambedkarite Bud- 
dhism as instantiated. Lived Buddhism is often deemed not to 
follow the rationalistic and universalistic ideals laid down by 
Ambedkar—seemingly corroborated by the vestiges of ritualism, 
hierarchizing practices, or the ‘veneration’ of Ambedkar as 
Bodhisattva. These shortcomings are usually laid at the doorstep 
of ordinary practitioners considered unable or unwilling to cut 
the umbilical cord which connects them to folk or Hindu trad- 
itions. The implementation of programmatic ideas or ethical 
concepts, however, will always fall short of the ideal. One may, 
of course, work to curtail imperfections but this cannot be the 
foremost issue in a debate on the significance of an emancipatory 
project. What have to be addressed more thoroughly are the 
difficulties and limitations which inhere in the very project of 
social emancipation by way of religion and by the overall constel- 
lation in which it is immersed. In particular, the idea of a civic 
or civil religion for a modern society—the project of a shared 
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social ethics—and the proposition to develop it from the margins 
of society need more careful discussion. 

The exercise here has a limited goal only; namely, to contribute 
a little to the discussion in order to see some issues clearer. It is 
not meant to deprecate Ambedkar’s attempt or undercut the 
coverage reinvented Buddhism has meanwhile reached, but to 
help face more squarely some objective difficulties. Ambedkar, 
who, in one of his guises, was a scholar of comparative religion, 
and of anthropology and sociology, obviously saw many of these 
difficulties and tried to address them, as did some scholars and 
activists after him. 


I 


The conventional strategy in politics as well as social analysis is 
to keep the political and religious dimensions separate, to treat 
them as two distinct spheres and deal with them individually. 
The danger here is twofold. Either ‘religion’ is being put aside 
as ideology, as false consciousness, which is to be replaced by 
genuine knowledge as far as public discourse is concerned—in 
the private realm it may well linger on; the separation of the two 
spheres is thus converted into a functional hierarchy of social 
factors. Or, otherwise, religion, understood as a system of belief, 
is recognized as a distinct mode of conscience pointing outside 
the profane world—to a province of last meanings, anchored in 
the transcendental. For scholars of the Durkheimian line too (for 
example, Louis Dumont), religion is rooted in an original dispo- 
sition of the human mind pre-existent to society, although it 
manifests itself in the eminently social institution of religion.! 
Both perspectives share a view of religion as necessarily 
bound by non-arguable premises, thus immunizing its adherents 
against reflexive thinking. This gets echoed in a scholarly field 
with direct relevance to our topic. Religious articulation of modern 
emancipatory struggle, the (re-)entanglement of religion and 
politics, goes patently against the grain of dominant strands of 
social movement theory, especially schemas conceived in the 
West, with a normalized idea of European and North American 
societies and an ideal-typical model of modernization—an 
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abstracted and at the same time generalized notion of the modern— 
in mind. Religious, or religiously informed, movements, according 
to these strands, operate on the basis of a coherent world view, 
a meta-social order that is situated ‘above’ social conflict. They 
are thus deemed by scholars to remain unaffected by discrepancies 
between reality and the social imagination. Religiously informed 
movements become by definition ‘non-’ or ‘pre-modern’; they are 
not considered social movements in the real sense of the term (see 
the leading Western movement scholars Touraine 1981: 77, Rucht 
1994, 22, 78; for a detailed critique, see Fuchs 1999: 102ff.).? 

On the other hand, religion and political struggle are found 
intertwined, both intellectually and politically, in various ‘indig- 
enist’, ‘culturalist’, or ‘fundamentalist’ projects. Such modern 
projects, outlined by (organic?) intellectuals, too start from an 
assumption of two separate spheres, making the attempt to fuse 
or reunite the two again, to enshrine the political in the religious- 
cultural. Such strategies obviously take religion as collective 
identity or, in modern parlance, as some kind of identity marker. 
Religion becomes a cultural notion; it is converted into an expres- 
sion of a people’s culture (Burghart 1996: 278-92). The attempted 
merger of religion in culture, in social demeanour, means that any 
potential for reflexivity, growing from distance to everyday life, is 
being denied to religion. It means to foreclose an open engage- 
ment with the world and, in the name of collective self-assertion, 
to vitiate individual emancipation. 

The issue we are thus faced with is a double one. On the one 
hand, we have to look more closely into the (specific) mode(s) of 
interrelationship between religion and society (politics, culture). 
Since the (analytical but meanwhile also societal) distinction 
between social spheres, even if deeply problematic in many 
respects, and especially in respect of non-modern sociality, can- 
not be wished away, we have to accept this as an argumentative 
starting point. However, we have to distinguish different, actu- 
ally, very different, constellations. On the other hand, we also 
have to thoroughly discuss the question of the ‘meaning’ of ‘the’ 
religious.> More often than not, the word religion is used in a 
vague, unspecific way, as a term whose meaning one seems to 
take for granted or sees as obvious but which subsumes, and thus 
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hides, a whole lot of very distinct symbolic and/or metaphysical 
articulations. To gain especially an understanding of the 
emancipatory potential of religion, rather, of some religions, it 
seems prerequisite not to take off from a pre-defined concept of 
religion. Rather, in an anthropological mood, one has to start 
from the notions of religion as employed by the respective actors 
and groups, or from concepts used in place of religion (in the 
conventional, Western-derived sense). Moreover, the socio- 
politico-cultural field in which a certain religion is placed and in 
which it moves, has to be conceived as multi-layered and as 
traversed by conflicting, yet interlinked lines. 

Indian movement research has clearly brought out that the use 
of religion in struggles for social recognition has been a broad 
phenomenon, not restricted to the Ambedkar-Buddhist case, but 
a mark of many movements, especially of tribal and Dalit back- 
ground, from the second half of the nineteenth century onwards 
far into the twentieth century. One can already find traces of 
religious involvement in emancipatory struggle in precolonial 
days—the meaning certain sant sampradayas had for many Dalits, 
to apply the modern identity marker, as one can observe a 
continuous engagement with religion among Dalits today, at a 
time which can best be called post-movemental, if one takes 
‘movement’ in the classical sense; the Dalit struggle having 
meanwhile been transposed to various registers of public dispute, 
the domains of party and parliamentarian politics, on the one 
hand, and of human rights and NGO lobbying, on the other. 

The significance of the religious for the social emancipation of 
Dalits and other oppressed is slowly gaining recognition among 
scholars, even among those who earlier tended to treat religion as 
a dependent or superstructural variable only. G. Aloysius, in 
particular, propounded a theory of social emancipation revolving 
around religion. He suggests a phenomenological change of 
religion in modern times and a corresponding change in the 
relationship between religion and society. Aloysius observes a 
tendency and direction of religious transformation: 


from transcendental-experiential to ethical-instrumental, 
individual-salvational to collective-celebrational and from 
passive submission to and acceptance of the ‘religiously given’ 
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to the active appropriation and construction of religious symbols 
and world views (1998: 4). 


Although Aloysius takes the generic term religion, he actually 
concentrates on a specific group or type of religions—those from 
which a universalistic, egalitarian message can be drawn or 
which have been remoulded in that direction. 5 

I cannot here answer, and I argue one should not try to 
answer, the elementary questions referred to in a general sweep. 
Instead I take a basically analytical view, predicated on an 
essentially sympathetic attitude towards the Buddhist project 
and on a hermeneutic approach. I build on the scholarly contri- 
butions mentioned, and others not cited, in an attempt to sharpen 
the focus. Even if we for long underplayed and misunderstood 
the significance of religion for a (Dalit) struggle of emancipation, 
a volte-face, the acknowledgement of its significance, does not in 
itself dissolve all difficulties. Even if simplistic, the naive reac- 
tions of modernists who cannot accept religion as part of a 
modern agenda do point to some basic difficulty, even aporia, or, 
rather, a bundle of dilemmas, which indicate an unresolved 
connundrum within the triangle of religion, politics, and social 
emancipation in a modern, that is, democratic society with uni- 
versalist and egalitarian guidelines (imagination, regulatory prin- 
ciples, formal rules). 


II 


Ambedkar’s understanding of Buddhism represents one of the 
most advanced and stringent concepts of religion for modernity. 
Strictly ethical and humanistic, it pushes religion to its rational, 
and rationalistic, limits. In this respect Ambedkar’s notion of 
modern religion is comparable to the idea of secular religion 
forwarded by John Dewey, Ambedkar’s one-time teacher in New 
York, who published his book on religion in 1934, nearly two 
decades after he and Ambedkar had met. Both thinkers conceive 
a reworked religion to advance democracy and equality, but from 
this shared assumption emerge opposite tracks (Fuchs 2001). 
Whereas Dewey sees religion as ‘implicit’ in human inter- 
subjectivity and emphasizes the moral significance of democracy 
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(see Dewey 1939, 1962; Joas 2000: Chapter VII), Ambedkar 
propagates a social ethics which is meant to inform and guide 
social action, and which defines the sociality. Whereas Dewey 
imagines a religion without a religious language and its own 
institutional shape, Ambedkar builds on an ancient religion 
which itself is won through ‘discovery’, which is the ‘result of 
inquiry and investigation’ (see Ambedkar 1974: 153). But for both 
of them, religion (or dhamma) means open and critical engagement 
with the world. Thus Ambedkar even postulates that the Buddha 
did not claim infallibility for his message and that he allowed 
modification of his own teachings, should new insights so demand 
(Ambedkar 1970: 4; 1974: 157). 

A rational-ethical religion, however, faces several dilemmas— 
one, regarding the (older) concept of religion; two, regarding the 
relationship to society, the social order as well as social dis- 
courses; three, regarding the (collective) self, that is, the relation 
of community culture and universalist language; and finally, a 
question of a different order, regarding the grounding or consti- 
tution of religion (transcendental or laid by humans). 


Dilemmas of the Concept of Religion 


Ambedkar saw Buddhism as a project. In his books, The Buddha 
and His Dhamma (1974) and Buddha and the Future of His Religion 
(1970) he develops the outlines of a concept which has to be 
translated into praxis, adapting to circumstantial conditions and 
older religious modes. Buddhism is introduced to rebuild, to 
recreate society, to put society on moral principles and on a 
brotherly (and sisterly) mode of interactive relationships. The 
principles Buddhism stands for—liberty, equality, solidarity, 
equity, compassion—are put up against the hierarchical prin- 
ciple and the propensity for stigmatization which inform caste 
society and are inscribed in its rules. For Ambedkar, as for others, 
the foundation of this social order lies in religion, the religion 
Ambedkar fought against—Hinduism. 

Advocating an attitude in which ideas of the Enlightenment 
resound, Ambedkar assumes the possibility of a society based on 
rationally knowable and understandable moral principles. What- 
ever seems rationally indefensible or puts humans in a position 
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of principled dependency is to be discarded. For Ambedkar this 

_ includes belief in a transcendent reality and faith in redemption. 
On the other hand, Buddhism as it originated and historically 
developed had been built around a spiritual core, taking off from 
the Indian discursive sphere of renunciation. Release from en- 
tanglement with this world appeared as the ultimate goal at least 
for the full, that is, ordained members (bhikkhus). Ambedkar could 
not fully disown this spiritual legacy and it was recovered by 
some Dalit Buddhists (some individually, some with help from 
the TBMSG). Well known is the dispute between Gopal Guru and 
Dhammachari Lokamitra, who each represent one of the two 
streaks of Dalit Buddhism—one taking Ambedkarite Buddhism 
as primarily a socio-political message, the other foregrounding 
individual spiritual development (Guru 1991a, 1991b; Lokamitra 
1991). Many Dalit Buddhists today are aware of this tension of 
the two approaches within modern Indian Buddhism. (At least 
this is the impression I received in my talks with Buddhists in 
Mumbai.*) But it remains the decision of the individual to pursue 
the spiritual line. 

De-emphasizing or even disowning the transcendental dimen- 
sion goes against the prevalent notion of religion as met with in 
public discourse and religious studies. Ambedkar himself ad- 
dressed the difficulty, and his reluctance, to bring Buddhism, as 
he understood it, under the term religion. While Buddhism puts 
moral values in the pivot and dispenses with the notion of a 
transcendental god, other religions, or the really religious reli- 
gions, put God in the centre and demand his worship. Ambedkar 
has wavered on the issue. At some places he took Buddhism as 
a religion among others, even if being the preferred one. This 
outlook prevails in his small piece Buddha and the Future of His 
Religion but also makes appearances in The Buddha and His 
Dhamma. At other places, especially in the central sections of The 
Buddha and His Dhamma, however, Ambedkar launched an attack 
against ‘religion’, putting Buddhism on a different plane; the 
Buddhist dhamma here is not religion, it is considered superior to 
religion (Ambedkar 1974: 173, 226-31). 

Here, on the plane of dhamma, a new difficulty turns up—is the 
moral order, conceived as dhamma, based ona given and therefore 
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universal principle or has it to be developed, to be accomplished, 
fought for? Ambedkar has provided both perspectives in his 
exposition of Buddhism. Dhamma for Ambedkar refers, on the one 
hand, to a cosmic mechanism, that is, the working of the ‘law of 
kamma’ which allots differential effect to action—the resultant 
moral order then may be ‘good’ or ‘bad’ (ibid.: 172-3). On the 
other hand, dhamma connotes (the rule of) righteousness and 
becomes dependent on humans’ actions and will—dhamma can 
also be rejected (ibid.: 172, 201, 226ff.). In the first case humans 
are subordinated to an order which according to the other under- 
standing they themselves accomplish, make, and remake. 

What we are thus confronted with is a double distinction, 
between ‘innerworldly’ and ‘otherworldly’ oriented religion (to 
take Max Weber’s and Louis Dumont's terminology) on the one 
hand, and between religion and ethics, between hierarchical 
Tules or stigmatization and moral, equalitarian principles on the 
other, from which derive two different kinds of social order. Can 
these different meanings still together be subsumed under the 
term religion or do the contradictions and tensions among them 
tear the term apart, as Thomas Fitzgerald (1997, 1999) suggests? 
Can belief in liberty, egalitarianism, solidarity rightly be consid- 
ered a (civil) religion or not? 


The Dilemma of Recognition 


The idea of a civil religion—a religion which provides or repre- 
sents a social ethics, a moral base for society—makes an appeal 
to society at large. To work, it requires an acceptance by the 
majority, if not by all members of society. This would be imagin- 
able if one could take democracy as civil religion, as John Dewey 
wanted to. But, obviously, not only is Buddhism seen in social 
life—by its practitioners as well as by those who follow a differ- 
ent religion—as just one religion among others, a religion among 
religions, the appeal to society made by Buddhism has not even 
ever been seriously taken up by the large majority of non-Dalit(s). 
The claims of validity of Ambedkarite Buddhism are not only not 
accepted, they are not even seriously confronted (debated) by 
others. Only a few non-Dalit(s) do at all take up Ambedkar’s 
propositions. While Gandhi and Ambedkar took cognizance of, 
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and were affected by, each other’s projects, even in this case the 
understanding of each other’s agenda was limited by the differ- 
ences in approach and assumptions.> 

Ambedkar’s revival of tradition and use of religion are differ- 
ent from Gandhi's in several respects. Gandhi imagined the 
living Hindu tradition to have a capacity for self-correction and 
argued for the internal reformulation of the existing order. 
Ambedkar, who wanted a new social order, referred back to an 
even older tradition, more or less eclipsed in the main parts of the 
subcontinent, which made his critique and attack look half 
internal, half external. Moreover, Ambedkar conceived this tradi- 
tion to have developed into what was later called a subaltern 
perspective, the creed of ‘broken men’ at the margins of society. 
Throughout, Ambedkar’s attempt has been an effort to build up 
society from the bottom up. 

Ambedkar asserts the modernity of an ancient religion which 
anticipates the ideals of the French Revolution. The infusion (or 
entanglement) of modernity with tradition, the breaking up of the 
tradition-modernity deadlock by proclaiming alternative modern- 
ities, has, in the case of India, usually started from the dominant 
modes of thought or from the reformulation of that tradition, as 
was the case with Gandhi (see Aloysius 1997; Chandra 1992; 
Parekh 1999). This is the case also with Ashis Nandy’s project of 
‘critical traditionalism’ (Nandy 1987). The ‘subalterns’ usually 
remained the (analytical) object in modern scholarly discourse.® 
There are only a few who, actually try to reclaim subaltern 
traditions for social reconstruction; Suresh Sharma (1994) has 
argued for the meaningfulness of tribal proximities and medi- 
ations as a mode of coexistence of differences. But Ambedkar’s 
project has mostly been left out of the picture. There are only the 
first signs that he is hesitatingly being accepted in the fold. Some 
non-Dalit scholars have recently started to take up the challenge 
to acknowledge Ambedkar’s conceptual contributions, including 
his religious project, for the reconstruction of Indian society and 
nation (Baxi 1995, Viswanathan 1998: 211-39). d 

This demonstrates the weak point inherent in the Buddhist 
project in the Indian context. It cannot apply or translate its 
universalist message in a direct way to society at large (dhamma 
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for society), so that others would really be confronted with it. 
Instead, it is ever and again being pushed into a communal(ist) 
corner, becoming a religion for Dalits only. It is evident that a 
universalist message is not so much accepted for its own sake but 
requires ways to directly involve counterparts and opponents 
(Gegeniiber). 

The split between the contents of the message and the audi- 
ence to whom it reaches out is already present in Ambedkar’s 
own approach. Meant as a blueprint for society, he, himself, 
employed Buddhist civil religion in his campaigns and speeches 
as a distinctive perspective on the world, characteristic for a 
certain group, informing its members’ outlook. The Dalit(s) had 
always provided the main reference group for Ambedkar. With 
the larger society in mind, he actually, in most situations, spoke 
to or for the people he hailed from and who were the most 
oppressed.” 

This points to another aspect of the religion-society relation 
not yet adequately dealt with in the existing literature. Emanci- 
pation of the oppressed, and of Dalit(s) in particular, cannot just 
mean a republican project on the lines of the French Revolution 
(Robert Deliége) which disregards the cultural or other particu- 
larities of individual subjects. In many respects, and in Indian 
cases in particular, the emancipatory struggle has been a struggle 
for recognition which acknowledges otherness, for a recognition 
with and in one’s difference. That is, the idea was not to (com- 
pletely) give up one’s own (one’s group’s) traditions and way of 
life, and the autonomous spaces one (one’s group) had, but to 
gain acceptance as someone representing a different (cultural) 
option.’ The idea is that of a society in which different commu- 
nities coexist as equals, not in hierarchical relationships. This 
became clear for me while studying the different Dalit move- 
ments, as it did in discussion and interviews with individual 
local members of Dalit communities in Mumbai. Rajeev Bhargava, 
in an article which discusses the fate of the Indian Constitution 

“and the shape the liberal project has gained in India, has 
introduced a language which best catches what is at issue 
here. Bhargava (2000: 37f.) sees in India a tendency towards, and 
argues for, ‘communitarian egalitarianism’, side by side with 
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‘individualist egalitarianism’ (and in opposition to ‘hierarchical 
communitarianism’ and ‘egalitarian communalism’). 

How such intercommunality is actually to be achieved is a 
question a number of Indian scholars have raised in recent years, 
with some direct reference to Dalit(s) (Bhargava et al. 1999; 
Mahajan 1998; Sheth and Mahajan 1999). It very much goes 
against the received and still prevalent notion of liberalism. In the 
effort to see how this idea (the combination of individualistic and 
communal liberalism) holds in social life, it would, however, be 
necessary to redefine the terms of debate. Instead of looking only 
from outside, or from top down, like a political analyst who 
wants to observe how multicultural or multicommunal coexist- 
ence is patterned, one would have to look from the perspective of 
actors engaged in these interactions and interrelations—what 
actors want first of all is recognition by the other(s), not so much 
abstract equality (only). What therefore is required before all else 
is to find some (general) meaning in the others’ ideas and 
perspectives, even if one does not intend to take them on, and not 
to remain indifferent to them. The question is not the liberal or the 
social principle as such, but recognition and commitment, as a 
stepping stone to practical liberalism or socialism. 

It means that even general and universalistic principles have 
to be (seen as) lived, that is, they have to come out, to develop out 
of the different particular positions extant. India represents an 
interesting case of wider significance. The image of a formal, 
general, constitutional order under whose shield a multicultural 
or multicommunal sociality unfolds, has to be refined. What we 
actually have are not only competing communities (and competing 
individuals too, of course), but competing universalisms. Besides 
and above a communal(ist) challenge we have a discursive 
challenge, a competition of discourses and interpretations 
(meanings) which it would be wrong, even fatal, to principally 
reduce to expressions of collective, that is, essentialized identities. 
Each of these universalisms defines the general order in its own 
terms, appropriates the constitutional or general order in its own 
way, in its specific language. Thus, instead of just attempting 
mediation of communities, the mediation must be between 
different universal validity claims. For this to (successfully) 
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happen the representatives of different positions have to actually 
respect, to recognize, one another. This requires a certain degree 
of openness and acknowledgement of areas of overlap and 
intersection among discourses; it requires debate. Examples or 
models for this can be found, as I did in Dharavi (Mumbai), 
where among Dalits in many pockets a certain interdiscursive 
mode can be discovered in which the different religions do not 
stand locked in struggle, but constitute an arena of non-exclusivist 
options (Fuchs 2002, forthcoming). As long as one is not in a 
position to directly appeal to the larger society, the contradiction 
or tension between universalistic message and communal 
followership in the Ambedkarite project can only be overcome, 
and might be mediated and channelled only by engaging others, 
and other discourses before all else, in conversation and 
interaction. 


The Dilemma of Relational Identity: The Question 
of the Universal 


Such a way of dealing with the tension between parochialism 
and interrelationship opens a new, unencumbered view on the 
problem of (collective) self. Ambedkar’s approach recontextualizes 
the question of the self, of the Dalit self—Buddhism in this respect 
brings out pronouncedly what inheres in some ways in all 
universalistic perspectives that have been pursued by Dalit(s), 
from sant, to SNDP, to Christianity and Islam. 

The question of self becomes a particularly accute problem for 
those at the receiving end, who are, and whose way of life is, the 
object of others’ contempt. How to accept one’s—humiliated— 
self, one’s (devalued) tradition? Two strategies may be applied. 
Either one tries to give up the traits considered demeaning, 
signifying dependence and submission (something Ambedkar 
too had been forwarding in regard to his own community),? or 
one tries to reverse the value scale and take pride in one’s 
stigmatized culture, in one’s skills and traditions. A combina- 
tion of the two strategies would be the reinvention of a new 
(narrative of) identity, a new tradition, and often a new name, 
which would sound more positive according to dominant cri- 
teria. Both strategies can achieve a lot, but in the end their effect 
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remains limited. To accommodate to ruling standards will persist- 
ently show that others who represent or define what really counts 
always remain a step, or many steps ahead. To reverse the 
evaluation of practices does really work only to the extent that 
others respond to it positively and agree with this reversal. 

Strategies of self-positioning, especially of collectivities, al- 
ways run the danger of lapsing into a self-centred, even solipsis- 
tic discourse. Attempts at positioning oneself—and especially, 
attempts at working for the improvement of one’s position—take 
the road inward, emphasize one’s particularist tradition, and 
make one work on it. Discourses on community and caste, and 
on community and caste categories (such as forward, backward, 
and scheduled castes or classes), tend towards essentialized 
notions of identity. While they partly build on and use ‘trad- 
itional’ characteristics, they owe a great deal to oppositional, 
binary thinking; attributing characteristics to the other and the 
self respectively. However, what remains important here is that 
every attempt at self-positioning, of grounding the self, has to 
make linkages with the others in regard to whom one positions 
and has to position oneself. 

Even reference to one’s own idiosyncratic tradition requires, 
and expresses, a longing for a certain acknowledgement at the 
other end, a relationship. Here, Ambedkarite Buddhism plays a 
significant role. Unlike Christianity and Islam, which assume 
discursively to disregard the social background of believ- 
ers,!! Buddhism of the Ambedkar variety takes its direction and 
its drive from the specific situation of oppressed people. Bud- 
dhism has thus become for many—most significantly for Mahars 
and certain groups of Chamars from Uttar Pradesh, but for others 
too—an identity which largely (not necessarily fully) substitutes 
or overlays older idiosyncratic layers of tradition. The self is then 
not seen as rooted in some particular essence but becomes the 
bearer itself of the universalistic message, the place of mediation 
between the particular and the universal. The intricacies of this 
difficult construction have, however, to be tackled with subtlety. 
On the one hand, even a universalistic message can be used in 
an exclusivist manner (and this can also happen, and has in 
certain cases happened, with Buddhism). On the other hand, the 
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substitution of a particularist by a universalist language to 
give expression to the self represents not only a gain but also a 
loss, and can be lamented. The switch of the language of self- 
expression helps to overcome dependencies but it also means to 
disown part of one’s life. Following Ambedkar’s lead many gave 
up their village homes, their ancestral places, while those by 
whom they felt oppressed were able to keep theirs. The dilemma 
of empowerment, of establishing or strengthening a positive 
relation to one’s collective as well as individual self, is how to 
practically mediate, or link, particularistic tradition and rela- 
tional identity. 


The Foundational Dilemma 


What these discussions show is that religion is made by human 
beings but it is not determined freely. Not only is there the 
relationship to one’s past and one’s mode of life, there are also 
the others who intervene in or impede one’s scheme, and this 
even, or especially, when a ‘religion’ tries to include them or 
relate to them. Moreover, every religious concept has its own 
‘inner logic’ (Max Weber) which cannot be totally ignored. It 
certainly matters which religion one opts for and we understand 
why Ambedkar was so serious about the choice he was to make. 
(Inner logic, of course, is not the property of religious discourse 
only.) Thus, in a way, an ethical religion, once it is in the world, 
in some way follows its own dynamics, which co-determine the 
context in which a religion surfaces and at the same time tran- 
scends that context. On the other hand, a religion, under respec- 
tive historic conditions, is being appropriated, reshaped, and 
rewritten (but not from scratch) and put to ‘application’ in new 
ways; thus it is ‘man-made’. 

I think this partly grasps the ‘contradiction’ pointed out be- 
tween dhamma as a basic (eternal) condition of human sociality 
and dhamma as task, as concern, as something to be (re-)estab- 
lished. Religion is not man-made in an instrumental-ideological 
sense nor is it just the representation of a collectivity in the sense 
that Durkheim suggests. Religion, once its outlines are conceived, 
can survive through time and thus appear at every moment as 
‘transcendentally’ given. Social ‘reality’ is more than the here and 
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how, it shows continuities with former social states and contains 
imaginary layers that point beyond actuality. It may be such a 
multi-layered notion of social ‘reality’ which allows Ambedkar to 
see dhamma, the rule of righteousness, both as foundation and 
Project: 
[...] when there are two men living in relation to each other they 
must find a place for Dhamma whether they like it or not. ... In 
other words, Society cannot do without Dhamma. [...] Morality 


in Dhamma arises from the direct necessity of man to love man 
(Ambedkar 1974: 226, 231, emphasis mine). 


Does this mean that Ambedkar actually thought a righteous 
social order to be likely? 





ENDNOTES 


1. The distinction of sacred and profane in Durkheim, although 
socially instantiated and infused in collective representation, is presented 
as absolute and preconceived, thus pre-existent to any particular society 
(Dubuisson 1998: 236, 241). 

2. The concept of ‘religion’ actually is not being discussed by move- 
ment scholars nor is the attempt made to distinguish between different 
religious modes and constellations. 

3. See for the history and complexity of the term ‘religion’, which only 
at a late stage, in a sweeping effort at global comparison, tried to cover 
the full range of multifarious practices and diverse systems of thought 
(Dubuisson 1998; Matthes 1993; Tenbruck 1993). These and other 
authors have recently called into question the universal applicability of 
the term, outside the confines of Christianity or the Abrahamitic (in 
Indian parlance: Semitic) creeds, or even including them, and have 
questioned the notion of ‘belief system’, especially its cognitive bias, 
priority status, and assumptions about its social impact (see also Asad 
1993, Fitzgerald 1997, Matthes 1992). 

4, Research undertaken from 1999 to 2001. 

5. On differences and the, mostly indirect, dialogue between Gandhi 
and Ambedkar, see Nagaraj 1993, Rodrigues 1994. 

6. It took the Subaltern Studies project long to discover that Dalit(s) 
and other oppressed groups cannot (merely) be characterized by an 
abstract consciousness of negativity and to think of an interaction 
between the dominant and the subordinate (Chatterjee 1989: 206ff.). 

7. When involved in drafting the Constitution Ambedkar had actually 
the chance to address the larger society, but this, of course, was an 
enterprise in which his voice had to co-ordinate with the voices of others. 
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8. The idea of struggle on (i.e., ‘for’ as well as ‘against’) difference, 
especially referring to Dalit movements, has been explored and ex- 
pounded in Fuchs 1999. 

9. This may involve emulation of groups of higher status (so-called 
sanskritization), but this aspect has been exaggerated in the literature. 
10. This, one finds among leather craftsmen, for instance. 

11. Since distinctions are not being dissolved in actual social life, 
the problem returns as an issue within these universalistic religious 
communities. 
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